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ABOUT ST. MICHAEL’S AND THE YUKON. 


On July ro the “Rush” steamed out from 
Onalaska harbor, headed northward, and was 
soon under the encouraging influences of a 
southwesterly breeze, which promised to be 
of great assistance. On the next day, how- 
ever, the breeze was succeeded by a calm 
and great heavy swells, which came rolling in 
from the quarter whence we had our favor- 
ing wind on the day before. It was a beau- 
tiful day in the sense of stillness, but the 
sky was overcast as usual. We had been 
told that as soon as we got north of the par- 
allel of the fur-seal islands we should have 
sunshiny weather, but our experience all the 
way up through Behring Sea and Behring 
Straits into the Arctic was such as to dispel 
the idea of clear skies in the region visited. 
There was sunshine, it is true, but in very 
small quantities compared with the thick 
weather encountered. On July 11 we passed 
the latitude of the seal islands, and had fog 
all day. On the rath the sky was overcast 
all day. On the 13th we passed St. Law- 
rence Island, and that night lay to, owing to 
the bad weather. 

Soundings had been taken at intervals 
all along up from Onalaska, giving only 
fifteen to twenty fathoms at forty to sixty 
miles from land. The eastern side of 
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Behring Sea is very shoal, and probably 
has less depth now than when any of the 
surveys recorded upon existing charts were 
made. The Kuskoquim and Yukon, both 
immense rivers, continue to bring down hun- 
dreds of tons of mud daily, which is depos- 
ited and spread out along the shore and far 
to seaward. The Yukon, like the Missis- 
sippi, has an enormous deposit at the sea, 
compelling the water to seek such outlets as 
it can force through the immense bars. Its 
mouths are numerous, but all shallow, pre- 
venting vessels of any considerable draft 
from entering or even approaching. Once 
in, however, the river itself is as large, and 
as navigable as the Father of Waters. The 
Kuskoquim is similar in character, and is 
gradually filling up the sea south of the 
Yukon. Around the shore from off the 
mouth of the Yukon to St. Michael’s, there 
is in places not more than three fathoms of 
water fifteen miles from land. 

About four o’clock in the morning of the 
fifteenth we passed Fairway Rock, dimly 
seen through the thick fog rising abruptly out 
of the water, and looking at a short distance 
like a haystack. We had a better view of it 
after midnight on the sixteenth, and at five 
miles distance it showed up naked and ab- 
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rupt, rising five hundred feet above the water 
without so much as a spoonful of soil or a 
leaf of vegetation visible upon it. Fairway 
Rock stands just south of the Diomede 
Islands, between which, only five miles apart, 
the line runs which separates America from 
Asia, the United States from Russia, or, to 
put it still more nicely, the line between 
Alaska and Siberia. 

The Diomedes are two islands in Behring 
Straits almost in a line between Cape Prince 
of Wales on one side and East Cape on the 
other. From Cape Prince of Wales to the 
most easterly of the two islands is twenty 
miles; from East Cape to the larger and 
most westerly of the Diomedes is twenty-five 
miles; from outside to outside of both is 
about nine miles, making fifty-four miles 
across from continent to continent, with two 
stepping-stones between. The narrowest 
point, however, is a trifle north of this, where 
the crossing may be made to East Cape, in 
a direct line, in forty-eight miles. 

Intercourse between the natives on either 
side has long been maintained—longer than 
we or they cantell. They have crossed from 
one continent to the other in large, open 
boats, and still do so for the exchange of 
commodities; and doubtless for hundreds, if 
not thousands, of years before Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic there was marrying and 
giving in marriage between Asia and Amer- 
ica. Now, on our extreme north-western 
coast, the people are called Eskimos.  Far- 
ther to the eastward and southward their 
‘cousins are called North American Indians. 

At the present time considerable traffic is 
carried on by “ pirates” with our Indians on 
the shores of Behring Straits and the Arctic, 
in bone, oil, and walrus ivory. Neither the 
oil nor ivory are very valuable, but whale- 
bone is worth three dollars a pound in New 
York, and the manner in which it is obtained 
from the Indians leaves the trader a clear 
profit of about two dollars and a half per 
pound. Rum is bought in Honolulu for 
seventy-five cents a gallon; it is watered one- 
half, and a gallon of this diluted but vidlain- 
ous drink is given for a pound of bone. 

The Arctic is the summer residence of the 
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right and bowhead whales, the only kinds 
from which great quantities of bone are ob- 
tained. A bowhead will furnish from a thous- 
and to two thousand pounds of bone, all of 
which comes out of the mouth, but which is 
not bone at all. Right whales are not quite 
so valuable for bone, but contain more oil. 
They yield from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty barrels of oil, as a general thing, but as 
much as three hundred barrels of oil have 
been taken from a single whale. 

The Indians up this way go to sea in skin 
boats and strike whales when discovered, 
having sealskin buoys at the ends of their 
harpoon lines, so that if the monster gets 
away they have a chance to follow him up. 
Their old harpoons were made of glass heads, 
that with every struggle worked farther and 
farther into the flesh, and when thrown in 
sufficient numbers resulted in bleeding the 
animal to death. Of course the capture of a 
whale is an important affair to these people, 
as, in addition to a thousand pounds of bone 
and a hundred barrels of oil, they get an im- 
mense supply of meat, which is buried for fu- 
ture use. Even though the whale should 
come ashore weeks after the hunt, and be 
found ina putrid condition, the bone is good 
and the flesh is not wasted. 

The traffic about Cape Prince of Wales 
and Clarence Sound between the “ pirates ” 
and the Eskimos resulted in a number of 
murders a few years ago. Rum and breech- 
loading rifles were furnished to the natives 
in exchange for their commodities, and the 
result was not conducive to the welfare of 
the natives, profitable to the revenues of the 
country, nor just to legitimate traders who 
have scruples against infraction of the laws 
of the land and of morals. The Indians 
along the straits get some land furs also, 
which form a considerable item in this trade, 
although the skins are by no means so valu- 
able as those obtained farther south in Alas- 
ka. The rum dealt out to the Indians is not 
only bad, in that it is of the cheapest quality 
of sorghum fermentation, but it is vile in re- 
spect that it is smuggled in from the Sand- 
wich Islands, whilst honest Pennsylvania 
and Kentucky whisky pays a tax of ninety 
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cents a gallon. A remedy could and should 
be found for this state of affairs, and it might 
be applied with profit to the public purse. 
What is needed is a United States steam 
vessel of about five hundred tons, that would 
be able to carry enough coal from San Fran- 
cisco or Nanaimo for a six months’ cruise. 
She should be constructed with a view to 
going into the ice without having her stern- 
post and rudder carried away. She should 
be ready to enter the straits as soon as the 
ice opened, in May or June, and cruise along 
the coast as high up as Kotzebue Sound, 
or even to Icy Cape, and down to Port 
Clarence, then work along the coast south- 
ward to San Francisco for winter quarters. 
A vessel of that class so managed would 
doubtless break up the piratical operations 
which have been carried on in these waters. 

At 7.30 o’clock on the morning of the fif- 
teenth of July—then, ‘according to dead 
reckoning, under the lee of the Diomedes, 
with Cape Prince of Wales on the starboard 
beam. calculating from Fairway Rock, the 
last land seen—the “ Rush” was hove to for 
clear weather. Dredging was commenced 
in the cause of science, and it at once be- 
came apparent that we were drifting rapidly 
to the northward. This continued with 
thick fog till five o’clock in the evening, 
when the veil lifted and we picked ourselves 
up, according to observation, twenty-six 
miles to the northward of the Diomedes and 
forty miles northeastwardly from East Cape 
to Siberia. We had drifted with the current 
at least twenty miles during the day, and 
were well into the Arctic Ocean. 

As far as could be seen to the northward 
the sky wasclear, and the Asiatic coast, which 
trends off to the northwestward, was visible 
for fifty or sixty miles, but the American side 
was still enveloped in a thick fog. About 
six o'clock this lifted so as to show the top 
of a mountain on Cape Prince of Wales for 
a few minutes, but this soon disappeared 
again. Presently, however, the gray mists 
began to move off to the northeast, and then 
the rugged line of peaks on the extreme 
northwesterly point of our possessions stood 
out picturesquely,. the low land along the 
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coast northeastward of the cape being still, 
and to the last, concealed from view. Then 
we had before us a noble picture of the bold 
headland of Siberia on the starboard beam, 
Cape Prince of Wales on the port, and, lying 
almost equidistant between them, the Diom- 
edes at the head of the straits. We were in 
the Arctic, with a pleasant but cool evening, 
the thermometer indicating 32° above all 
day. It promised to be a clear night, and 
with this hope we got under way, headed 
southward for the straits again, intending to 
lay in under the southern shore of Cape 
Prince of Wales, to ascertain the condition 
of affairs thereabouts. 

A strong current was setting up from Beh- 
ring Sea, created in part by the southeast 
winds which we had experienced on our way 
north, and we made slow progress against it. 
Still we had plenty of time to reach the Cape 
before morning, if “ morning” can be under- 
stood where there is no night, and there 
was no apparent cause for anxiety. Once 
more we began to hope for an all-day sun; 
but again, by half past ten, the northern sky 
was obscured by a bank of clouds which had 
come up out of the southwest. The sun 
disappeared behind the clouds, but darkness 
did not come. At 11 P. M. the sky in the 
southeast was aglow with reflections from be- 
hind the clouds in the opposite point, over 
which the purple and crimson fringed clouds 
held out a signal that the sun was still above 
the horizon. As these hues faded out a del- 
icate straw tint appeared above the low clouds 
in the north, and this soon deepened to a 
saffron, which by midnight became a rich 
salmon color, and dawn was announced as 
at hand in all her glory. Although during 
the night and at twelve o'clock the northern 
sky was obscured by clouds, about nine de- 
grees above the horizon there was a broad 
rent upon which the changes going on below 
were recorded, that we might see and know. 
There was an abundance of clear sky over- 
head, the blue of day so light that not a star 
could make itself visible at any time. It was 
clear day all night, brighter at twelve than at 
eleven, if possible, and brighter at one in the 
morning than at twelve, and brighter then 
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also than at breakfast time, when the clouds 
and fog prevailed. 

The fog had formed in fanciful shapes, 
owing to the uneven surface of the land from 
which it had been lifted, and through this the 
light of the morning sun, toned by the strong 
colors of the north, was cast in a wonder- 
fully striking manner. The pale sea green, 
like the sun shining through the crest of a 
wave, appeared in the north, again bordered 
by purple of richest dye, while crimson and 
molten gold appeared lower down. The 
“brassy” character of the sunset two nights 
before was here absent, the effects now being 
of the richest character possible to conceive. 

Coming southward the temperature of the 
sea water ran up ten degrees in one day; en- 
tering Norton Sound, it went up six degrees 
in an hour. Soundings yesterday showed 
shallow water all the way down on our 
side of Behring Straits, ten miles off Port 
Clarence, giving only seven and a half fath- 
oms, which was also about the depth for 
hours in Norton Sound till it shoaled to three 
and a half. The water here is shallow, 
warmed and discolored by the sand from the 
Yukon River. The saline matter is twenty 
per cent. less than that in the Arctic. 

St. Michael’s, or Michaelovsky Redoubt, 
as it was formerly called, stands upon an 
island in the southeast bend of Norton’s 
Sound, being situated in latitude 63° 29° 54” 
north, and 162° 8’ west longitude. It was 
established as a landing-place and _head- 
quarters of the Russian-American Com- 
pany for the Yukon River trade. In old- 
en times — that is to say, under Russian 
rule — all goods intended for the Yukon 
trade were landed here, and generally taken 
around to the river in skin boats, “ bidar- 
ras,” but at present small stern-wheel steam- 
boats are employed for that purpose. These 
boats do not go out to sea from St. Mi- 
chael’s, but pass through a sort of slough or 
canal to the river, which they reach in about 
fifty miles. They carry merchandise up to 
the various trading posts in the summer, and 
in the following spring bring down the furs 
which are received during the winter months. 

The Alaska Commercial Company occu- 
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pies the old redoubt, a picturesque collec- 
tion of log buildings on one side of the bay, 
while three miles across were a number of 
new buildings, headquarters of the Western 
Fur and Trading Company. On the same 
side with the redoubt, about half a mile 
away, is the Mahlemute village, consisting 
of thirty or forty log huts and a sashima, 
or club-house, where the Indians congregate 
to dance and sweat in cold weather. 

When the “ Rush” arrived, a number of 
Yukon Indians were gathered about the 
Western Fur and Trading Company’s build- 
ings, having come down with the traders to 
get supplies for the ensuing season. ‘They 
were in a despondent condition at that time, 
owing to the non-arrival of the vessel which 
was to bring the goods and the little steam- 
er. But when we reported the arrival of 
their schooner at Onalaska, with the assur- 
ance that she might be expected at the ter- 
mination of her voyage within a few days, 
there were great rejoicings, and the Indians 
danced and sang all night. In this country, 
where, at this season of the year, there is day- 
light all night, there is a splendid chance for 
making a long dance; and where beef is un- 
known and waterfowl are superabundant, 
an egg festival in season takes a form of bar- 
baric gorgeousness that makes a_ powerful 
impression on one during his first visit. Here, 
where the natives wear fur farkies, or over- 
shirts with hood attached, and deerskin 
boots of fancy manufacture and varied hue, 
and where blubber is considered almost in- 
dispensable, there is much for the visitor 
from civilization to see and consider. 

Eggs here, in season, are estimated by the 
bushel. Bushels of them are cooked for a 
meal, where there may be a dozen of guests, 
and hard-boiled goose eggs are eaten with 
impunity in such enormous quantities as in 
civilized communities would be considered 
certain death. 

The Yukon salmon are pronounced the 
finest on the Pacific Coast. Generally speak- 
ing, salmon is dry and tasteless. The Colum- 
bia River furnishes an almost inexhaustible 
quantity, but a better quality is taken fur- 
ther north. Sitka is also famous for salmon, 
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but Cook’s Inlet and Bristol Bay have those 
that are better. Yet, persons who have 
tried all say that they are best at the mouth 
of the Yukon and in adjacent waters. They 
range in weight from forty to one hundred 
and twenty pounds, and are very fat and 
well flavored. When drying in the sun, the 
oil drips out of them, and once dried, they 
may be set on fire, and they will burn like 
pine knots. 

Taken raw out of the brine up here, they 
are eaten with great relish by the civilized as 
well as by the savage inhabitants. © But ac- 
cepting such a diet may be only another proof 
of the readiness with which man adapts him- 
self to his surroundings. ‘There is no beef 
here, and for some years past there has been 
little or no reindeer. At the present time 
moose is out of the question, and rabbits are 
as scarce as spring chicken. Vegetables are 
the rarest of luxuries, and berries out of sea- 
son. Therefore, if one can set him down toa 
feast of hard-boiled goose eggs or raw salmon 
from the brine, after having been surfeited 
on salt pork and corned beef on shipboard, 
the change of diet is delightful, and the feast 
is pronounced a success. 

There are no gardens at St. Michael’s. 
What could you expect in such a country, al- 
though, just now, it is delightful? Last week 
we had the thermometer down to thirty-two 
Fahrenheit, and forty was considered “away 
up.” Here, in Norton’s Sound, the ice did 
not break up till the 7th of June. On the 
1oth it moved out of the bay, but the weather 
was cold, wet, and stormy till late in July. 
In the winter the thermometer goes down 
thirty to fifty degrees below zero, and it is 
winter here eight months in the year. The 
hot days are the exception, even in summer, 
although berries grow plentifully, and even 
ripen well, back in the mountains. We had 
mosquitoes, too, on the first day of our stay— 
fine, large, earnest mosquitoes—and barn 
swallows are plentiful aboutthe redoubt. Yet, 
in spite of all these signs of summer, agricul- 
ture will never form an important feature of 
this part of Alaska. It would be a peculiar 
country which would produce walruses and 
polar bears, watermelons and tomatoes. Wal- 
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ruses go away south of this into Bristol Bay, 
while St. Matthew’s Island, one of our pos- 
sessions to the south-west of this, is inhabited 
by polar bears exclusively, neither China- 
men, whites, nor negroes having any recog- 
nized rights there. As a purely agricultural 
proposition I do not hesitate to put it down 
that polar bears are worse than coons for 
green corn, and walruses are more discourag- 
ing than your neighbor’s chickens to a tomato 
patch. As long as polar bears and walruses 
are permitted to run at large in this Territory, 
the corn and tomato crop cannot prosper. 
Some people may laugh at the meditative 
walrus, and ask how, with those long tusks, 
he can eat without standing on his head; but 
I have observed that where walruses abound 
ripe tomatoes are scarce except in cans, and 
if those amphibious animals and polar bears 
are not kept yoked or muzzled there is no 
use looking fora large corn and tomato crop 
from Alaska. St. Michael’s, or to put it 
more definitely, Michaelovsky, is seldom or 
never represented by mammoth vegetables at 
agricultural fairs. Where the ice crop can- 
not be got out of the way before the middle 
of June, where the tops of the hills are mo- 
rasses all summer, and where the inhabitants 
will risk being drowned for the sake of blub- 
ber when the oil-skin at home is in a col- 
lapsed condition, it is useless to expect gigan- 
tic pumpkins and seven-foot cucumbers. In 
this respect St. Michael’s greatly resembles 
other parts of Alaska. 

There may be causes why certain people 
should come to Alaska and settle, as there 
have been arguments for making penal colo- 
nies in the Aleutian Archipelago. But the 
reason for the one must be that the immi- 
grants were personal enemies of those who 
advised their removal, and for the other that 
starvation should be the lot of all criminals. 
But in truth, from the southeast to the south- 
west extremity of Alaska, the “‘ Rush,” which 
had been cruising around the coast and is- 
lands of this Territory from early May to late 
July, has not visited a spot to which it would 
be advisable for any person to come from 
any part of the States where he may have a 
home and be able to earn a livelihood. Nor 
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have I seen a man in any position in Alaska 
who would advise a friend to come out here 
as a settler, either in trade or agriculture. 

We are here in the home of the Innuit 
or Eskimo, All the way along the coast, 
from the Kuskoquim across the Yukon, 
around Norton Sound, out to Cape Prince 
of Wales, and thence northeastwardly to 
Point Barrow, and beyond, these Eski- 
mos are called Innuits. ‘They are similar 
in form and feature, they dress similarly, 
they eat the same sort of food, they have 
similar modes of conveyance, similar weap- 
ons and implements, have the same tradi- 
tions, and speak the same language, with 
slight local variations. It has been asserted 
that the roots of the language or tongue 
spoken by these peoples and the Eskimos of 
Greenland are identical, the covered skin 
boat used by both being called “ kyack,” while 
the open boat is denominated ‘‘oomiak” here 
and there alike. But this might be account- 
ed for by the fact that both tribes have al- 
ways lived and hunted seals, whales, and wal- 
ruses along the coast, and although the north- 
east or northwest passage is impracticable for 
ships, communication between these people 
must have been frequent, and often, doubt- 
less, involuntary. In any event, it may be 
assumed as not at all improbable that the 
Greenlanders were carried over from this 
continent on the ice, as these men are now 
occasionally carried out to sea, and some- 
times heard of no more, and as their ances- 
tors were probably carried from Asia. 

Such a case as this was reported. here, 
when an Indian trader, bringing down a lot 
of sealskins from Unalakleet, represented 
that one of his men was carried away this 
spring on the ice, and the chief was inquir- 
ing if our vessel had found him. It is also 
known that Captain Tyson and his men were 
carried two thousand miles on ice from the 
“ Polaris” a few years ago. After the “Rush” 
hove to under the lee of Diomedes on the 
fifteenth, she drifted into the Arctic at the 
rate of two knots per hour. So the fact that 
the Alaskan Innuits and the Greenland 
Eskimos use similar words in similar posi- 
tions is not remarkable. It is astonishing, 
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however, that Indians on the Mackenzie 
River, in British America, speak the same 
tongue as those low down on the Yukon, 
with fifteen or twenty tribes or bands be- 
tween them, which have an altogether differ- 
ent tongue, and which completely prevent 
anything like communication between those 
having the words and idioms; yet such is 
said to be the fact. 

These Innuits or Eskimos of Alaska 
live by hunting hair seals, whales, and wal- 
ruses, which furnish them food and oil for 
their own use, and with commodities for 
trade to interior Indians for furs, of which 
they make dresses and bed-covering. The 
seal supplies them with a hide, which, when 
tanned, is used to cover boat-frames, forming 
the “kyack” somewhat similar to the “bidar- 
kie” of the Aleutians and Kadiakers. These 
hides, called “lovtak,” are in great demand 
by the Indians up the Yukon for boats, and 
those same interior men have a desire for 
oil, which makes an interchange of commod- 
ities between the coast and inland natives 
highly advantageous to both, and of profit 
to the white traders, who have come in as 
middlemen and as purchasers of the surplus 
oil and furs. 

The walrus is hunted for its ivory, which 
is used in the manufacture of arrow and 
spear heads, and also many other articles of 
value and adornment. Any animal, from a 
whale to a wild duck, may be taken by ivory- 
headed spears, which are more plentiful 
among these Indians than either firearms or 
iron-headed weapons. 

During our stay at St. Michael’s, we were 
so fortunate as to witness the killing of a 
white whale, or grampus, by the Indians. 
An Indian who acts as a trader at Unalak- 
leet for the Alaska Commercial Company 
came sailing up the sound one day ina large 
bidarra. He carried a foretopsail, and came 
floating in as quietly and as gracefully as 
Elaine’s barge, with the dumb boatman, 
floated with the tide to King Arthur’s castle. 
The bidarra sailed up to the beach, the mast 
was sent down, and the contents of the boat 
began to find their way ashore. Twenty- 
three men, women, and children and two 
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dogs were first landed. Then tents, camp 
equipage, and salmon, fresh and dried, for 
the party. After that the men commenced 
carrying off shoulder loads of dressed seal- 
skins, neatly put up, five in a bundle, till 
forty-eight large and forty-one of the smaller 
size were landed. Five bundles of sealskin 
thongs, lashings for boat-building—no nails 
being used—were carried off next, followed 
by two sealskins of oil, and bundles contain- 
ing five hundred marmot skins for fur robes. 
All this came out of an open skin boat 
twenty-five feet long by eight feet beam— 
flat bottom, of course. As the bidarra came 
in the natives noticed a school of white 
whales in the bay. They had been running 
in great numbers all day without being dis- 
turbed. After the freight had been landed, 
however, one of the men who came down 
from Unalakleet jumped into a kyack and 
paddled out. He did not go a mile before 
he came up with his game, and as one of 
the largest arose to blow, the Indian threw 
his harpoon, which took a solid hold. At 
the moment when the whale shot down, the 
shaft of the harpoon slipped away from the 
head, which was connected by a line with an 
inflated sealskin, actingasa buoy. The har- 
poon was not to kill, but to connect the whale 
with the buoy. As soon as the lazy Indians 
loafing on shore and on board the steamer 
saw that the “beluga,” as it is called, was 
struck, they put out, to the number of a 
dozen, to assist in the capture and share in 
the sport and spoils. 

As they gathered around they formed a 
novel and exciting scene. It was a hunt of 
a dozen men in small sealskin boats after a 
monster with power enough to wreck them 
all with one blow, if it could strike them all 
together. The floating sealskin indicated 
the movements of the beluga below, and the 
little fleet, formed in a semi-circle, went pad- 
dling for the prey. A beluga cannot remain 
‘below very long, and whenever this one came 
up to blow, akyack wasalongside, andanivory 
spear, or half a dozen spears, would be dart- 
ed in through the alabaster skin to the blub- 
As the number of spears increased, 
the beluga became quicker in its motions 
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and more changeful in course, but no mat- 
ter what the direction taken, or when or 
where the tortured animal arose, the inevi- 
table kyack was there and more ivory spears 
were thrown. Lashing the waters and tum- 
bling about, rolling from side to side in terror, 
but yet not struck in a vital point, the beluga 
hurried hither and thither; but there was no 
escape from the remorseless pursuers. Hith- 
er and thither, to the right and to the left, 
but always advancing in line or circular form, 
light on the surface of the water as sea-birds, 
and swift as the fish beneath, flew the buoy- 
ant kyacks, impelled and guided by the single- 
bladed paddle. Each navigator of each 
bubble of a boat was always ready with an- 
other spear, until the beluga, as it rolled up, 
looked like a porpoise of huge dimensions 
bristling with enormous quills. 

For two hours the chase continued, extend- 
ing over a line of at least three miles, the 
beluga being gradually worried and tired out. 
Finally it moved more slowly and sluggishly, 
but as yet spouted no blood, nor did it ap- 
pear much weakened. It was exhausted and 
half suffocated for want of air, but, if then 
released, might live for many years. 

Then, as it came quite exhausted to the 
surface and slowly turned upon its side, the 
hunter who had fastened the harpoon into 
it was at hand, and, taking a long lance, 
thrust it into the body just back of the right 
fin, and churning it up and down for two or 
three times with lightning-like rapidity, shot 
away to avoid trouble. The beluga was now 
mortally hurt, and as he lashed the water 
into foam and spouted blood for a few mo- 
ments in death agony, the Indians knew that 
the chase was over. They fell back and 
looked on with a quiet air of satisfaction 
after their exciting hunt, as if they had done 
nothing out of the ordinary course of events 
with them. The next matter was to tow 
their prize ashore, which was done by buoy- 
ing it up between four kyacks, the owners of 
which paddled with it to the Indian camp. 
Here some forms and ceremonies were 
necessary before hauling it out of the water 
and cutting it up. It will not do to cut up a 
beluga with an axe, and if there are seals 
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around it would be flying in the face of for- 
tune to chop wood. On such occasions the 
fire-wood must be cut with a knife. 

In the case of landing the beluga, the te- 
dious ceremonies performed by the success- 
ful hunter concluded with trimming a small 
strip from the edge of each fin, from the tail, 
and from the upper lip, before the game was 
hauled out from the water. After he had 
performed his ceremonies he walked away, 
leaving those who chose to cut off what they 
wanted. During the night there was a great 
feast in camp, the kettles being kept boiling 
till morning, and as some thirty or forty In- 
dians were working away at it, the beluga 
was not much more than a skeleton in twen- 
ty-four hours. 

These Indians believe in the “ Shaman,” 
or Medicine Man. The Shaman is not born 
to his profession here, as among the lower 
Alaskans. He is thecreature of accident or 
of revelation. He has a dream sometime, 
which being verified, he goes off alone into 
some remote place, where he fasts for sev- 
eral days, after which he comes out and an- 
nounces himselfaShaman. Now he is ready 
to heal the sick, to regulate the weather, and 
to supply game in seasons when it is scarce. 
His manner of curing diseases is by incanta- 
tions, no vile drugs being administered. The 
cure, if effected, is due to his miraculous in- 
fluence with invisible spirits. If he fail and 
the patient dies, he persuades the mourning 
relatives into the belief that some other 
Shaman or some old woman bewitched the 
deceased, and then death is the lot of the of- 
fending party who comes in between the doc- 
tor and the dead. Some of these Shamans 
believe in themselves, but as a rule they know 
that they are humbugs. ‘There was one at 
the “‘ Mission” on the Yukon, who, during 
a scarcity of deer, proposed to go up to the 
moon and get asupply. It should be known 
that, according to Innuit accounts, all game 
comes out ofthe moon, the origin of which orb 
and others is thus accounted for: 

In the beginning there was plenty of land, 
water, and sky, but no planetary system. 
An Indian, who noticed that the sky came 
down to the ground in a certain locality, 
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went forward and made holes in it with his 
paddle. One stroke formed a rent through 
which the sun shines, another tore away the 
curtain from before the moon, and smaller 
stabs with the oar made places through which 
the stars are now visible. The moon being 
merely a hole through which the light shines 
from a land where the supply of game is in- 
exhaustible, all a Shaman has to do for his 
tribe is to go up and throw a sufficient num- 
ber of moose or deer down through the hole. 
There is no doubt in the minds of some that 
he can do this. 

The Shaman at the Mission who volun- 
teered to go up to the moon after game 
wenton a strong pull. He fastened a rope 
around his body, beneath his arms, and about 
his neck. Then he went down under the 
floor of the kashima, where they have 
their dances and festivities. He left one 
end of the line in the hands of some In- 
dians above, with instructions for them to 
pull as soon as he got out of sight. They 
obeyed and pulled vigorously until they be- 
came tired. They waited and rested briefly, 
but, hearing nothing, they pulled for another 
quarter of an hour. ‘They rested again, and 
after that took another pull, and kept this up 
till the exercise became too monotonous 
even for an Eskimo. ‘Then they went down 
and found the Shaman dead. They sup- 
posed this was a regular part of the pro- 
gramme of going to the moon, and perhaps 
in this they were not far from being correct. 
But they believed the Shaman would come 
back after throwing down enough game from 
the moon, and they saved him for eight days 
in a sitting posture. At the end of that 
time, as the spirit failed to come back, they 
laid the body away to be called for. 

Reindeer were formerly plentiful here- 
abouts; a few years ago they disappeared, and 
the next winter they were seen inunusua! num- 
bers, not in the moon, but down about Bel- 
koosky, on the peninsula of Alaska. ‘They 
may come back, but the spirit of the Shaman 
will probably remain in the moon. 

In order to have influence among the peo- 
ple, it is necessary that the Shamans should 
be possessed of mysterious powers. They 
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perform many feats that would do credit to 
“materializing mediums.” There was one 
who would permit his hands to be bound 
together with leather thongs behind his back, 
and would pull the lashings through his body, 
and show the wrists still fastened in front. 
But it was indispensable that this miracle 
should be performed beneath his parka, or 
skin robe. Of course, he could not draw 
his bound hands through the parka. Onone 
occasion, the parka being raised unexpect- 
edly to the Shaman, it was found that one 
of his hands was already half out of the bind- 
ings, and it appeared that his wrist was dis- 
proportionately large, so that he could re- 
lease and again insert the hand in the lash- 
ings. Such a development generally only 
proves the presence of unfavorable spirits. 
Another element of influence is for the 
Shaman to be able to repeat some words, or 
jargon, which the common Indians cannot 
comprehend. ‘The words may have no 
meaning or significance, but they have a 
great influence among the uninitiated. <A 
Shaman who goes aboard of a vessel and 
picks up some of the phrases of the sailors 
(such as are called “vigorous Saxon,” when 
used by great men, but are put down and re- 
buked as “horrid oaths” in the mouth of 
the common herd), supplies himself with a 
sort of ammunition that can be used to great 
advantage in incantations for game, or to 
drive out devils. Some of these fakirs eat 
fire, also, which is a valuable accomplish- 
ment; and one Shaman, at Pastolic, between 
St. Michael’s and the mouth of the Yukon, 
permitted himself to be burned alive to sat- 
isfy the people that he was not a swindler. 
He had an immense pyre of logsarranged near 
the hut in which all of the people were as- 
sembled, and, at a given signal, he took a 
position in the center, and the torch was ap- 
plied. He stood there calm as a tobacco 
sign, with a wooden mask upon his face, and 
gazed upon the people as they retired into the 
hut to ‘make medicine” for him. In half 
an hour they came out, and saw nothing but 
the mask in the center, all the logs around 
it being on fire. The next time they went 
out all was burned down to cinders, and they 
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again returned to the hut. Presently a slight 
noise was heard upon the roof, followed im- 
mediately by the descent of the Shaman, 
mask and all. The effect was wonderful, as 
it was intended to be, but it cost the Sha- 
man about twenty-five dollars worth of skins 
to his two accomplices, who arranged the 
hole through which he crawled out under 
the logs of the pyre, and who worked the 
people into the hut and out again at the 
proper time. One of the confederates, who 
afterwards worked for a white man, confessed 
the material part he had taken in the mys- 
tery. The mask seen in the fire was not up- 
on the Shaman’s face, but fastened to a pole. 

The origin of man and other animals, ac- 
cording to the account of the up-country In- 
dians, is not without its mystery also. Man 
and all other animals were created by the 
eagle and the blue-jay, jointly. After man 
was nearly finished, the jay proposed to give 
him wings, but to this the eagle objected, say- 
ing that he had already been made too pow- 
erful, and to permit him to fly would be 
to make him altogether dangerous. Some 
controversy occurred on this, but the eagle 
would not give way, and consequently 
the jay would have nothing further to do 
in the matter, and withdrew from the co- 
partnership. That dispute explains why 
the eagle keeps as far from man as pos- 
sible, while the jay goes into his camp with 
impunity, and takes whatever he wants, if he 
can find it. The jay knows he did all he 
could for man, and as the man knows it, 
too, the bird is not molested. 

When the Indian dies he goes to that land 
which the wild geese seek in winter. It is 
a long way off, and the entrance to it is a 
narrow pass, which may be traveled only 
when the snow is melted. Some Indians—the 
bad ones—have greater trouble than others 
in making the journey, being obliged to go 
througha long, dark passage, probably through 
the Hoosactunnel. They are not yet deter- 
mined on the exact nature of that portion 
of the journey. It is an article of faith which 
they say they believe in, but do not consider 
it necessary to comprehend. ‘Their views 
and doubts on this question are almost 
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enough to lead one to suspect them of hav- 
ing a religion, but they haven’t. They all 
believe, however, that, once in the promised 
land, they will find clear skies, warm weather, 
and an inexhaustible supply of game. It is 
the “happy hunting-ground” over again, 
with variations having their originin the ch- 
mate in which the Indian passes his earthly 
existence. 

The old schoolboy notion of the North 
American Indian as a creature that could 
run day and night through the pathless 
woods, from the Alleghany Mountains to the 
Black Hills, living on panthers and cata- 
mounts as he raced along, going for weeks 
without sleep or rest of any kind, does not 
fit these Innuits or Eskimos. These fellows 
seldom walk, they take their exercise mainly 
in boats during the summer, and compel the 
squaws to dry enough salmon and collect a 
sufficient quantity of driftwood to last during 
the winter. When compelled, however, they 
can do some good traveling with dog-teams 
and sledges in the winter. St. Michael’s is 
one of the most noted places for dog-teams. 

When we landed at St. Michael’s we were 
warmly welcomed by about fifty dogs, thirty- 
two of which had been provided for the 
** Jeannette,” and eight more were expected 
for the same expedition. These Mahlemute 
or Eskimo dogs are good-natured fellows, 
always glad to see a white man, no matter 
how great a stranger he may be. ‘They stand 
around the landing-place on the beach, wav- 
ing their bushy tails, and lolling out their 
tongues on warm days in the most friendly 
manner possible. They do not wag their 
tails like frivolous society dogs in civilization, 
but gently and gracefully sway them to and 
fro, like willow branches waving in a summer 
breeze. Having greeted the stranger as a 
friend, and by every look and action invited 
him to make his home among them, they lay 
the welcoming tail upon the left hip, and 
walk up the hill with him in a grave and dig- 
nified manner, as to say: ‘“‘Now that you are 
one of us, no form nor ceremony, you know. 
If you see anything you want, take it.” 

To a person nervous on the dog question, 
to one always expecting to be clutched at the 
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throat by a mastiff, or to be nipped on the 
heel by a cur, to one who believes in hydro- 
phobia in its most terrible form, it cannot be 
other than a genuine pleasure to meet a party 
of Eskimo dogs, which seem to entertain a 
sincere friendship and respect for the white 
man. Indeed, it is quite flattering when 
compared with their indifference for the In- 
dian. I say nothing about the domestic 
“tiffs” among these dogs, because those are 
affairs that never ought to be heard of out- 
side the family circle; but it is well known 
that their ears, when in a normal condition, 
always stick sharply up, while after being 
“chawed” they hang down in a way that 
gives the animal to which they belong a d/asé, 
not to say debauched appearance; and a 
good many ears are in a morbidly despond- 
ent condition. 

When the sun shines and the thermometer 
gets up to sixty, as we had it at St. Michael’s, 
these dogs lie in the shade and pant. When 
there is a summer shower they stroll about 
and smile. They have heavy coats for the 
cold winters, and as yet their masters have 
not gone so far as to consult their comfort 
by shearing them in the spring like sheep. 
So they must sweat and pant in dog-days. 

Two teams hitched to sledges here afforded 
us an exhibition of how such affairs are man- 
aged; and in both instances, as soon as the 
harness was brought out and laid upon the 
ground, every old dog about the place was 
wild with excitement, and eager to get into 
collar and traces. We went up on the “tun- 
dra,” or wet prairie, back of the redoubt, 
and with five dogs hitched tandem had a 
ride upon the sled, which was hustled along 
over the grassy hummocks at a good trot, a 
man running ahead as a guide, and another 
holding the handles behind, as with a plow, 
to steady and keep the sled from going over. 
These tandem teams were of ‘“ American 
mastiff” breed, the Eskimo dogs being al- 
ways, till very lately, worked double, one on 
each side of a line from a sled to a single 
leader in front. They have their advantages 
and disadvantages. ‘The American dogs are 
more powerful than those of Eskimo breed- 
ing, and working them in single file requires 
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less trail-breaking in a deep, light snow. But 
they cannot stand severe cold as well as the 
Eskimo dogs, which have the shaggy coats, 
and have been acclimated through genera- 
tions of predecessors. 

The Eskimo dogs are generally of a light 
brown, frequently mottled with a darker 
shade of the same color. <A few show some 
white. They are about twice as large on an 
average as the Spitz dog, which is common 
in the States. While patient and tractable 
with man they have their own troubles, and 
frequently make night hideous with their how- 
lings. ‘There has been much romancing and 
exaggeration about the capacities of Eski- 
mo dog teams, but from the best accounts 
it is not prudent to start out on a trip of any 
considerable distance with more than two 
hundred pounds to a team of seven dogs. 
The traders generally travel with a number 
of teams together, that the men may be of 
assistance to each other. The cargo is 
lashed firmly into the sled, so that, in case 
of a capsize, it can be righted again without 
repacking. Under very favorable circum- 
stances, on good roads (smooth ice or well- 
packed, level snow), long distances are made. 
Ninety miles in one day of fifteen hours 
have been traversed with a team of nine 
dogs. Such drives are, however, of rare oc- 
currence. During the summer the dogs re- 
ceive but little attention, being left to forage 
for their food generally, getting a few scraps 
or a little fish soup occasionally. But in the 
winter they are valuable property, and are 
often swapped or sold at fancy prices. When 
a trader is starting out alone from the base 
of supplies with his team, all the other trad- 
ers make a point of being up and about at 
an early hour on that morning, to see that 
no mistakes are made about the dogs har- 
nessed, as an eye is always kept to the main 
chance of gaining a good dog by accident. 

The Eskimos are generaliy a quiet, inof- 
people. From the Kuskoquim 
northward to the rum region, the Indians 
have a flattering fear of the white man. 
They, and all other Indians in Alaska that 
had communications with traders before Sew- 
ard’s purchase, were kept in close subjec- 
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tion by the Russians, who made them feel 
their power, so that even to this day a white 
man may go into a kashima alone and 
unarmed, and beat whomsoever he pleases 
without much risk of meeting with resist- 
ance or retaliation; and this among a people 
who believe in avenging the death of a rela- 
tive by blood. Of the white man they have 
a dread, because they believe he represents 
a power that could crush them out of ex- 
istence, and would be quick to do it if prov- 
ocation were given. That is among the most 
southern Innuits or Eskimos, and above, 
among the Yukon and Tennanai Indians, 
where white men go to trade. It is well for 
the whites that the Indians so regard them, 
or they would not dare to stay in the coun- 
try an hour. 

Among the coast natives of Cape Prince 
of Wales and Kotzebue Sound, there is a dif- 
ferent condition of affairs. White men would 
hardly b> safe to go among them alone, as 
they do up the Yukon. ‘The mode of traffic 
up the coast way is for the Indians to come 
off in their boats to the vessels that frequent 
these waters, and do their trading on board. 
Even this is now considered somewhat dan- 
gerous for vessels with a small equipment. 
It was at Cape Prince of Wales that the In- 
dian massacre occurred in 1877, and as there 
have been fights and feuds at other points to 
the northward, in consequence of the pres- 
ence of rum among them, it is not a good 
place for a white man to go alone. How 
long the more southern Eskimos will main- 
tain their present submissive character can- 
not be foretold, but the presence of an armed 
ship in these waters every year would go a 
long way toward keeping these peaceable, 
and toward preventing the further demoral- 
ization of those to the northward, by sup- 
pressing the rum traffic. 

These coast Indians about Norton Sound 
have a fashion of clipping their hair from 
the upper part of the head, leaving the lower 
portion to grow longer. This is then cut 
around in a circular fashion so as to have it 
“banged” on the forehead, after the style of 
the young ladies of the United States and 
other highly civilized places. From the fore- 
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head the lower line is graduated around in 
a slope to the back of the neck. Now, when 
some of the Tennanai Indians come down 
the Yukon and see this style, they adopt it 
as the “latest agony,” and go home with a 
swaggering air, as if just returned from Lon- 
don and Paris to Oshkosh. 

Some of these Indians have their noses 
pierced, and a great many have two holes, 
one on each side of the lower lip, just below 
the corners of the mouth. In southern 
Alaska and in British Columbia, squaws have 
one such aperture, in which they wear an 
ivory Ornament, sometimes an inch in width 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness, but 
here the men have two of these wounds. It 
is not an uncommon thing here to see a 
young girl going along with a short string of 
beads pendant from her nose, the sight of 
which may be very fascinating among the 
young men of her tribe, but to one not ac- 
customed to such ornamentation the effect 
is not particularly pleasing. 

There are no fur seal nor sea-otter skins 
in the trade among the Eskimos, but there 
is a character to the furs which tells of 
the country where they originate. White 
foxes, the Arctic hare—all white, white wolves 
white bear, and white deer skins, are common 
articles of trade. In addition to these are 
the land otter, marten, American sable, mink, 
beaver, red fox, marmot or ground squirrel, 
and muskrat, as the principal skins. The 
difference between marten and American sa- 
ble is one rather of degree than of kind. The 
Siberian sable, the most valuable of land 
furs (except silver-gray and black foxes), is 
darker than the American sable when it is 
found in the woods where there is a perfect 
shade. The scarcity of trees makes the fur 
lighter in color, until, in the marten, it be- 
comes a brown and, rarely, yellow. In the 
animal itself there appears to be no marked 
difference between the sable and the marten. 
The marten is quick and bold enough to kill 
the porcupine; and yet it can be easily 
tamed so that it will spring up in a sociable 
way and snatch the meat from its master’s 
plate. It is quicker than a cat, and is sure 
death on ratsand mice. Whether it is called 
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marten or American sable the animal is the 
same. ‘The quality of the marten and sable, 
as well as the color, is affected by local cir- 
cumstances. When the snow is soft and 
light all the winter, the fur gets a bright pol- 
ish and remains smooth and even on the 
surface. When the snow becomes hard and 
sharp, by packing and by thawing and freez- 
ing, it cuts the long fine hairs of the skins, 
producing uneven and harsh edges. This 
circumstance makes an important difference 
in the value of the skin. 

Wolverines were formerly so much in de- 
mand among the coast Indians up this way, 
that the trading companies purchased them 
in Cook’s Inlet and Bristol Bay for importa- 
tion here, where they were used by the na- 
tives in trimming parkies. The wolverine is 
not only scarce among them, but it is a “ med- 
icine” animal, and the Indian that kills one 
sets every sort of food available, and lighted 
candles or oil-lamps, around the carcase for 
two days before skinning it. That is the cus- 
tom among the interior Indians, who kill 
them. Upon the coast, however, the wol- 
verine is not found, and consequently the 
skins are in great demand. They are not so 
largely imported from below as formerly, be- 
ing now brought down by traders from the 
The parka, or fur robes, on 


upper Yukon. 
the American side of the Straits, are made 
of the marmot or ground squirrel, trimmed 
with wolverine around the lower edge of the 
skirt, the hood having a border of white 
wolf, which gives the face of the wearer a 


weird and fantastic appearance. The men’s 
parkas are generally plain, except the wolver- 
ine border on the skirt and wolf on the hood; 
but some of the women’s robes are very or- 
namental. They are cut circular at the bot- 
tom of the skirt, before and behind, leaving 
a space about twelve inches from top to bot- 
tom on each side. The lower portions of 
the skirt of the woman’s parka are generally 
ornamented with white deerskin, land otter, 
and fancy work with thread and dyed feathers. 

The finest parkies, however, are of fawn 
skin, and come from Siberia. ‘They are 
richly embroidered on the flesh side with 
silk, in colors, and are very expensive, some 
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rating as high as one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. ‘The common parka, such as is 
used by the ordinary Eskimos, and such as 
were provided for the men of the “ Jean- 
nette,” are cheap, being made of squirrel 
skins, without ornamentation. They are 
warm, and warmth is what is required in the 
Arctic region. ‘The hooded parka and the 
fancy deerskin boots, which complete the at- 
tire so far as visible, make a picturesque 
dress, admirably suited to the climate and 
the people. It is stated that the women 
wear leathern pantaloons beneath this beau- 
tiful outer covering. 

For people, their habits and customs, im- 
plements and dress; for scenery and climate 
at this season of the year; for salmon and 
wild goose eggs, and an appetite that is 
backed by digestive organs extraordinary— 
this is one of the most interesting places to 
which civilized people, sweltering in the great 
cities of the Eastern States, could make sum- 
mer excursions, albeit somewhat out of the 
route of palace cars. But for a permanent 
residence it cannot be commended. There 
are some half-dozen whites here, and they 
appear to enjoy life; but their minds are gen- 
erally occupied by questions of trade, either 
in having it or preparing for it; and, more- 
over, they all look forward to a time of leav- 
ing the country and returning to the haunts 
of civilization. Besides, they are not com- 
pletely exiled, as they go down to San Fran- 
cisco on a furlough once in every two or 
three years. ‘The thought of these journeys 
buoys them up before they go and sustains 
them after they return. So they get through 
life, and manage to keep themselves in flesh. 

St. Michael’s is a good place for the curi- 
osity hunter to visit. ‘The Indians up this 
way, with feathers through their noses, their 
fanciful fur clothing, their skin-boats, their 
dogs and sledges, their ivory-headed spears 
and arrows, their stone lamps for burning 
blubber, and a hundred other queer com- 
modities, furnish a fertile field for the collec- 
tion of curios. Mammoth tusks are more 
plentiful about here than forest trees, and 
they can be had cheap as fire-wood. Even 
stone axes are to be obtained occasionally, 
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though they may be numbered with the fric- 
tion fire-producers—among implements now 
obsolete. Everything of this kind, or sam- 
ples of all such articles, are in constant de- 
mand at that great repository of wonders, the 
Smithsonian Institute, which has emissaries in 
all parts of the country gathering cast-off cloth- 
ing and worn-out implements among savages. 

Down about Sitka, one hears some very 
positive talk about “ mines,” and this breaks 
out, even up here, occasionally, but in a sub- 
dued way. There may be gold up the Yu- 
kon, as some people affect to believe, but if 
so the diggings should be wonderfully rich 
to be profitable. In a country where the 
winters are of eight months’ duration, and 
where the thermometer indicates sixty to 
seventy degrees below zero for a month at a 
time, with forty to fifty degrees for longer 
periods, the work done in the summer 
months ought to be well paid for. At all 
events, although there have been rumors of 
diggings, there has been no reliable informa- 
tion of mines in this extreme northern part 
of our possessions. So far as at present 
known this region is fit for nothing but the 
fur trade, and that will probably never fur- 
nish profitable returns for many, if any, more 
than those now engaged in it. The resour- 
ces of an agricultural country may be devel- 
oped and the products increased by rail- 
roads and steamboats, by immigration, and 
by improved machinery. The fur trade is 
such that, the more it is encouraged when 
open to competition, the sooner it declines 
and becomes exhausted. This is one branch 
of trade which will not endure stimulating, 
and if there is anything of value in the Yu- 
kon region, outside of the fur trade, it does 
not now make any demonstration. 

The Yukon is a wonderful river, capable 
of carrying a tonnage equal to the Missis- 
sippi, but there is nothing at present tributary 
to it that is capable of creating a commerce. 
Two stern-wheel steamers appear to be capa- 
ble of satisfying the wants of commerce upon 
the Yukon at present and for a long time to 
come. There are said to be immense val- 
leys or bottom lands of great richness of soil 
along the Yukon and on some of its tributa- 
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ries, ard upon the Kuskoquim, south of the 
Yukon; but the richest soil is valueless if the 
climate be such that nothing for the benefit 
of man will grow and ripen in it. 

There is no timber along this northern 
coast, although spruce is abundant in the in- 
terior, but the value of this cannot be appre- 
ciated. Possibly cattle might be raised here 
if grass would ripen and hay could be pro- 
cured for winter foddering; but when live- 
stock may be raised without the trouble and 
unavoidable expense of this country several 
thousand miles nearer to market, the advan- 
tages of Alaska as a pastoral region can 
hardly be made apparent during the present 
century. Alaska is really of little value to 
our government beyond what is derived from 
the seal islands, rent and tax, and the vague 
benefits from the fur trade in general. But 
the coast might be surveyed in the interests 
of navigation, though it might take years to 
make a reliable chart of that portion from 
Bristol Bay to Norton Sound. ‘There might 
be no profit in it, but a great nation ought 
to know something about its own possessions, 


and particularly about its coasts and border 
lines; and the navy or some other depart- 
ment could find employment up here in 
Profit, however, in the way 
of dollars and cents, to be returned at any 


many places. 


near day, should not be looked for. If the 
soundings are ever made, it should only be 
as a matter of national pride, and that ought 
to be understood. They could hardly be of 
any value to the people of Alaska, nor could 
they do much toward developing a country 
which is almost entirely without such natural 
resources as can be turned to any good ac- 
count. 

While upon this subject I wish to make 
a few meteorological observations drawn 
from official and unofficial records. I am 
aware that there are people interested in 
Alaska who maintain that this Territory is 
suited for agricultural purposes because they 
-honestly believe in the country, and because 
a few potatoes and hardier roots have been 
grown here, but in exceedingly limited quan- 
tities. A record of the weather up the Yu- 
kon was made at Fort Reliance, about lati- 
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ance, at which point it was taken from a spirit 
thermometer by the trader, “ Jack” McQues- 
tin, winter of 1878-9, is four hundred and 
fifty miles by the course of the river above 
Fort Yukon, but not so far to the northward, 
the latter being just within the Arctic Circle, 
and the most northerly regular trading-post 
in any part of the United States or its terri- 
tories. As the climate in the interior is pro- 
nounced highly satisfactory by Alaskan en- 
thusiasts, and as several persons declare the 
possibilities of its agricultural products to be 
exceedingly great, these figures may be of 
interest to those seeking information con- 
cerning the country. 

The highest temperature of the year 1878 
at Fort Reliance was 72° above zero, on May 
14 and September 13, dates which might be 
called the beginning and end of summer. 
The lowest temperature of the winter was 60° 
below on the 21st of February, 1879. On 
February 20, four observations, made at 9 A. 
M., 12 M., 6 P.M. and g P. M., aggregated 
200, an average of 50° below zero for the 
entire day. ‘The mean for the lowest month 
in that winter, February, was 25'4° beiow; 
the highest mean for any month was in May, 
60° above. On the 6th of February the ther- 
mometer indicated a rise of temperature, dur- 
ing a southwest wind, from 28° belowat 7 A. M. 
to zero at noon, to 14 above at 3 P. M., then 
down again to 18° below at 5 Pp. M., and 28° 
below at 10 p. M. This was a variation of 
56 in one day. At Fort Reliance, in the 
winter of 1855-6, as is alleged by one of the 
traders, a two-pound bottle of quicksilver in 
a cabin remained frozen for two weeks. At 
St. Michael’s, Norton Sound, in 1878, the 
highest thermometer was in July, 73° above, 
and the lowest in February, 25° below. ‘The 
winter mean for November, December, Feb- 
ruary, and March, was 60 below. The sum- 
mer mean for June, July, and August was 
50° above. ‘The yearly mean was 29° above. 
The rainfall Jast year, including melted snow, 
was but 10.8 inches. The highest ve- 
locity of the wind per hour was in August, 
74 miles, and the total wind in that month 
was 11,279 miles. The highest temperature 
at St. Michael’s in five years was 75° above; 


lowest, 55 below. 
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THE CRAZY 

In the summer of ’50 I was mining on the 
Stanislaus River at “ Shorty’s Bar.” There 
was a large company of us, forty men in all, 
for we were going to turn the river in order 
to work the spot known as “the deep pool.” 
We all knew that we had a sure thing, for the 
bars just above and below had been very 
rich, and it was weil known that “the pot 
hole,” as it was called, must be much richer; 
for it was the deepest place anywhere in the 
vicinity, and we had prospected it slightly by 
coffer dams, getting splendid prospects, but 
never able to reach the bed rock on account 
of the inrush of water. Quite a lot of our 
boys had worked above and below, and were 
very comfortably fixed. We were known 
to be the richest company on the river, and 
having, as I have said, a dead sure thing, 
our credit was good anywhere within ten 
miles. It was the custom in those days with 
the strong companies to buy almost every- 
thing on credit and pay out of the first clean 
up. A couple of weeks generally paid off 
old scores and left a clean run for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

We had a very pretty camp, high and dry 
on the upper bar, as it was called, forty feet 
above the bed of the channel. Here were 
several clusters of fine old live oak and white 
oak trees. Under these we pitched our 
tents, or ran up our brush shelters. We all 
messed together for the sake of convenience. 
The boarding-house was built of 
“Shakes.” We hada first-rate Chinese cook, 
and a Chinese boy to clean dishes, chop wood, 
and do chores. There were some mighty 
nice fellows in that company, if it was “a 
mixed crowd.” We were known as “The 
Cosmopolitan Company,” for the reason, I 
suppose, that we had among us French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, Danes, Swedes, 
Norwegians, Canadians — and what not? 
We had sailors, a captain, a wheelwright, two 
carpenters, two blacksmiths, a sail-maker, a 
farmer, a school-master, and so on. My 
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partner and I were, J] think, the only men in 
the company without a trade. I was not 
much more than a boy then, and had never 
settled down to anything. I ¢ame out to 
California from Prince Edward’s Island in 
1850 on one of my uncle’s ships, expecting 
to go back on her ; but when the first and 
second mate, cook, doctor, and all hands 
scattered for the mines, I thought it about 
time for me to go, too; for what use would 
it have been for me to stay by the ship? 

I had had but one partner since I was in 
the mines; that was Harry Knox, a Virgin- 
ian—the finest fellow that ever lived, I be- 
lieve. Poor fellow, he is dead long since. 
Harry went with me into the Cosmopolitan 
Company, and we camped together as usual. 
We had a little tent beneath one of the fine 
old live oaks. It was mighty comfortable, 
I can tell you, after cooking for one’s self so 
long, to have our grub cooked for us, our 
wood chopped, dishes cleaned, and so on; 
to have nothing to do about the camp after 
work, except to wash our flannel shirts and 
repair damages. That was the aristocracy 
of mining! We dressed ourselves up until 
we were regular dandies on Sundays, when we 
were off duty, and were generally as nicely 
fixed, as snug 2nd comfortable, as could be. 
I never took kindly to any sort of domestic 
work, but Harry was as smart as a woman 
with a needle, and as bright and useful 
about a camp ; and he, knowing my weak- 
ness, took care that I had little or nothing of 
woman’s work todo. Ah! those were happy, 
careless, independent days. We hada splen- 
did mess. The Canadians saw to it that we 
had plenty of fish from the river, fine salmon 
in the season. The Indians brought us fine 
venison, and we used to kill lots of small 
game for ourselves, such as “cotton-tails,” 
“ jackass rabbits,” quail, and the like. 

Our captain—the captain of our company 
—was a little bit of a fellow from Maine 
—the smallest man in the crowd, I believe— 
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but he was tough asa pine-knot. His name 
was Paine. Somehow he didn’t look small, 
even when he was alongside of larger men; 
for he stood square and firm, as though he 
took hold of the ground — held himself 
straight, kept his head well up, and had a 
manly, large-hearted way with him. He al- 
ways wore a gray suit of some sort of strong 
homespun, anda yellow felt hat. Both must 
have been of excellent quality, for I cannot 
remember that he ever changed them. He 
always looked exactly the same—Sundays, 
week days, holidays, and all times. He was 
a farmer, but good at any sort of work ; knew 
how to lay hold of anything and everything; 
could use any sort of tool; never lost his 
temper; always had a pleasant smjle on his 
face and a pleasant word on his tongue. His 
under lip projected just the least bit, I re- 
member; he had rather a fair complexion, 
a high color, and spoke just a little through 
his nose—but a zery little—just enough to be 
pleasant ; for we all liked him, and therefore 
liked his peculiarities. He talked very sel- 
dom, gave his orders shortly and briefly, but 
without the least attempt at bossing, and no- 
body ever thought of disputing him; for he 
always did exactly the right thing in the right 
way, and everybody knew it. After he left 
mining Ke settled on a fine farm in Wiscon- 
sin, I have heard, and became a very pros- 
perous man. 

I must describe the lay of the land to 
make things clear. The principal feature of 
the surroundings was the “Table Mountain.” 
At the time I thought it only a local phe- 
nomenon, and we used to wonder a great 
deal how it came to be so flat. Its course 
was, or appeared to be, diagonal to the Stan- 
islaus, and crossed the river some six or eight 
miles above us. I say crossed the river, when 
I should say, I suppose, the river crossed it. 
Where the stream had cut through, the walls 
fell from the surface perpendicularly several 
hundred feet, and then slanted down to the 
bend of the river at an angle of forty-five 
degrees or thereabouts, covered with a dense 
growth of chapparal. ‘There was a trail right 
back of our camp which led across the table- 
land to Jim Town. The mountain seemed 
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to make a horse-shoe bend in there, and 
right in the bend there was a strong spring 
of water which made a green patch all the 
year round, very noticeable among the dry, 
barren surroundings. Below us a mile or 
two was the caifion, and from where the 
table-land was cut by the stream down the 
cafion, some eight or ten miles in all, had 
been the richest portion of the river. About 
a mile above the cahon there was a ford 
where the trail crossed to strike the Stockton 
road. That was the way home, and we boys 
used to look at it wistfully enough sometimes, 
especially when we were a little down on our 
luck. This trail was qyite a cut-off to Jim 
Town, though it was not much traveled, 
being only known to those familiar with that 
part of the country. Looking right across 
the river the land rolled, making the round 
hills,so familiar to Californians, partly cover- 
ed with a dense undergrowth of chapparal 
and manzanita, then shaven perfectly smooth, 
and in the spring, yellow, pink, purple, and 
amethyst with a varying growth of wild flow- 
ers, Our bar was the prettiest spot on the 
whole river, partly because it was high and 
enabled us to look around, partly because of 
the fine old trees already mentioned. 

One Sunday in April, a little before noon, 
Harry and I were lying down under the live 
oaks, taking it easy after a pretty hard week’s 
work, when a strange looking old fellow came 
up the Jim Town trail, which crossed the 
bar just back of our camp. He was driving 
three heavily-packed mules, or, rather, lead- 
ing the foremost mule, the others following. 
He was a queer looking character, quite a 
rare spectacle for those parts, and we watched 
him as he came up, both of us too curious 
to speak. He was tall, very spare, and slight- 
ly bent, dressed in a complete suit of rusty 
black and a tall “‘stove-pipe” hat—a cos- 
tume which we had never seen before in the 
mines. He must have had the hat a long 
time; for though it had kept its shape, hav- 
ing evidently been preserved with jealous 
care, the edges were worn nearly white, as 
also portions of the rim, both front and back. 
The elbows, knees, and seams of the black 
suit were in pretty much the same condition. 
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He had lank, straight hair, apparently 
bleached by the sun; a long, worn-looking 
face, with a suffering, faraway look about 
the eyes and the pinched, drawn mouth; 
and, I noticed particularly, very long—unusu- 
ally long—thin, flexible fingers. He was a 
gentleman though, that was certain, of a class 
not often seen at that time in those moun- 
tains. I took him to be a French southern- 
er. 

The morning had been very hot; the 
breeze rarely struck the river at that season 
until afternoon. The old fellow was pretty 
well fagged out, and just as he was in front 
of our tent, the pack of the foremost mule 
turned, and he gave a broken down sort of 
sigh as he stopped to fix it. Harry and I 
sprang up, and after righting his pack it oc- 
curred to us both at the same moment that 
the old man had better take a rest ; but Harry 
spoke first—he was always the quicker—and 
said: 

“ Professor ”—and the title seemed to me 
most appropriate—“ Professor, your animals 
seem to be a little used up; better take 
off the pack and breathe them a little. It 
is just about noon, and we shall be glad to 
have you stay and take a meal with us. 
You can make Jim Town easy enough if you 
start from here at three. We'll help you 
with your pack, and start you off fresh and 
good as new.” 

Well, the old gentleman looked so grate- 
ful that we had the pack off in a minute, 
picketed out his animals to grass, and then 
Harry, without saying a word, brought him 
a little tin pannikin of toddy, and then laid 
him out a towel, soap, and water for a wash. 
He had just freshened up a little when the 
gong struck for dinner, and the three of us 
walked over to the boarding-house. The 
boys were all seated when we entered, for 
we had sharp appetites those days. Captain 
Paine’s seat at the ‘head of the table was 
vacant, and Harry, hearing that the captain 
was busy down at the race, gave it to the 
stranger, we taking our seats beside him. 
The boys all looked at the new-comer curi- 
ously, but kindly ; for, as I have said, they 
were a fine set of fellows. 

VoL. V.—9. 
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“ Professor,” said Harry, “I have not 
learned your name yet.” 

“‘Crescie is my name,” he replied, “ Doc- 
tor Crescie; Cres-c-é-e,” he said, repeating the 
syllables and accenting the two last vowels. 

“ Professor Crescie, gentlemen,” said Har- 
ry, introducing him and sticking to the title. 

The Professor arose and bowed, where- 
upon, as I was glad to see, the boys all rose 
to welcome the old gentleman. Before they 
had time to sit down again or recover from 
their surprise, he said a short grace and pro- 
nounced a benediction, saying: 

“*May the blessing of God rest upon this 
hospitable roof and upon all beneath it; 
Amen.” 

This took our men a little aback, for we 
were not accustomed to ceremony of any 
kind in the mines, or to grace before meat; 
but I could see they did not like the Pro- 
fessor any the less. All of them looked at him 
curiously, however, from time to time, when 
they thought he was unobservant of them. 

After dinner the three of us walked over 
to the tent and lay down in the shade. I 
don’t know why I have called the stranger 
the “old gentleman,” for he was not old— 
scarcely over forty, I should think; but he 
had seen hard times, evidently, and his un- 
suitable attire, dusty and travel-stained, en- 
hanced a certain weary, worn-out look. I 
noticed that all the men alluded to him as 
“the old man.” After a while, being rested 
and refreshed, he became quite talkative, and 
we learned to our surprise that we were to 
have him for our neighbor—that is, a neigh- 
bor for those parts. 

“T am going to run a tunnel into the Ta- 
ble Mountain, gentlemen,” he said; “up 
yonder, where you see that green spot.” 

““A tunnel!” said Harry, “ what for—wa- 
ter?” 

“For water? Oh no! for go/d,” he replied. 
“] shall strike water no doubt, plenty of it, 
and it will not be unwelcome, for I shall raise 
a little something there—some corn, melons, 
garden stuff, and a field of clover for pasture, 
where Nature has evidently prepared it for the 
hand of man.” 

“For gold/” said Harry sharply, giving 
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him a keen look, and on the sly touching his 
forehead to me significantly. “ Did I under- 
stand you to say for gold—up there on the 
top of the mountain?” 

I must tell you that at this time nobody 
had dreamed of gold in the Table Moun- 
tain, or any other mountain, or anywhere, in- 
deed, but in the river, creek, and gulch 
channels. So our surprise was natural. 

“Yes, for gold,” said the old gentleman 
firmly, and with a combative air: ‘‘ for gold— 
why not? You are mining in the channel of 
a living stream. I propose to mine in the 
channel of a dead one. Yes,” seeing our 
surprise, “a dead river—one to which your 
little stream here compares as a rivulet to the 
Mississippi. That table-land which you see 
is not a mere local formation. It has its 
origin in the lofty volcanic region far away 
from here in Calaveras. It comes down on 
the north side of the Stanislaus, and forms a 
continuous elevated ridge more than two 
thousand feet above the river. Just below 
the ferry the river—the Stanislaus I mean— 
has broken through, but it reappears a little 
southwest of Columbia and continues on the 
south side of the river for a great many miles. 
Now,” said the Professor, warming with his 
subject, his eyes glistening, and his pale, worn 
face lighting up with enthusiasm, “this so- 
called Table Mountain, the summit of which 
is covered by a heavy bed of basaltic lava, 
occasionally distinctly columnar, is nothing 
but an ancient river channel; for it is quite 
certain that a stream of molten lava of such 
magnitude must have run in a channel of 
some kind, and what other channel could it 
have been save that ofa river? This little 
stream,” looking at the Stanislaus contempt- 
uously, “and other kindred streams running 
parallel to it, are but a modern formation— 
a thing of yesterday. The great stream which 
I am about to explore runs nearly at right 
angles to them. I have explored its course, 
its character, its fossil remains, as evidenced in 
places where there has been an outwash occa- 
sioned by the modern streams. Yes,” contin- 
ued the Professor kindling, “ I have found re- 
mains of animals of the Pliocene—of the up- 
per tertiaries—of the group which preceded 
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the era of volcanic activity—the group which 
lived upon this earth countless thousands of 
years ago, although their geological day was 
still but as yesterday. They lived in an age 
when the rivers all ran thousands of feet 
above their present channel. I have found re- 
mains of the rhinoceros, of an animal allied 
to the hippopotamus, of an extinct species of 
horse, and of a species allied to the camel—all 
peculiar to the depesits underlying the lava, 
and which did not survive the great catas- 
trophe by which the forests and streams in 
which they lived were annihilated. I have 
found the imprints of leaves differing from 
those of any trees now known in California, 
and also distinct from the miocene tertiaries 
of Oregon, Nebraska, or any other portion 
of the continent. Yes, yes, wonderful indeed 
are the changes which have taken place 
throughout the entire Sierra.” 

By this time quite a lot of our boys had 
sauntered up to listen, and were looking sig- 
nificantly and compassionately at one another 
as Harry had done at me. But Portugee 
Jake, or Big Jake, as we sometimes called 
him, took it all in as gospel truth, and sat 
with his eyes dilated, fixed upon the Pro- 
fessor, his mouth wide open, and a curious 
expression on his face of supreme bliss and 
edification whenever the speaker got off a 
particularly long and extra-scientific term, 
although, poor fellow, we all knew that he 
couldn’t understand a word of it. 

““But how can you call it a river?” said 
Harry. “It is nothing but a mountain. 
There is not even a sign of a wash about it. 
It is all covered with great rough stones, 
which look as though they had been thrown 
out of some volcano or dropped there from 
Heaven and never been disturbed.” 

“Exactly,” said the Professor. ‘They 
were thrown out of a volcano, but as molten 
lava, which upon cooling assnmed the very 
form you describe. Zhere is plenty of wash 
inside, as you will see when I have pierced the 
rim!” 

“ But howcould a river run upon the top of 
a mountain?” asked another contemptuously 
—one who had just arrived, and had not 
heard all of the Professor’s address. 
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The Professor answered with some impa- 
tience: ‘Examine ever .so superficially the 
summit of the table-land, and then the char- 
acter of the surrounding country, and you 
can answer your own question. ‘The surface 
of the lava flow is hard and comparatively 
indestructible. ‘There is scarcely a trace of 
erosion throughout its entire extent. Nature, 
when she filled the channel, sealed it, and 
ordained the changes which you now behold. 
Look at the slates which surround us,” and 
here the Professor picked a handful of de- 
composed talcose and crumbled it between 
his hands. “As I crush this, Nature, by 
her countless forces—forces which never 
cease their labor night or day, winter or sum- 
mer—Nature, I say, has disintegrated these 
friable surroundings until they have been 
eroded to the depth of thousands of feet, 
leaving yonder magnificent cresfon a monu- 
ment of her work; barren, to all appearance, 
but in reality covered with inscriptions, not 
engraven in any modern tongue, it is true, 
but nevertheless a leaf of ‘The Great Stone 
Book,’ inscribed in the hand writing of the 
Creator himself—a writing which they who 
approach him with reverence and patient 
study, and the worship of truth and prayer, 
may sometimes be permitted to interpret.” 

* But what makes you choose that place?” 
said practical Captain Paine, who had now 
joined us, listening intently, but who contin- 
ued to stand, for he was never seen to sit or 
lie down except at meals, and when he turned 
in for the night. 

‘* Because that indentation which you see,” 
pointing to the green spot, “is just so much 
off the rim—so much less tunneling to do. 
The rim rock is low and thin there, I am 
sure—low, because I have traced a drift from 
the inner channel over the top of it, and thin, 
because I have taken all the bearings and 
know that it cannot be very far through to 
the channel at that point.” 

“You have been here before, then, Pro- 
fessor?” said the Captain. 

“Oh, yes. I spent six months examining 
the table-land, and I was a month camped 
on that spot. When I had resolved that 
was the place where I could attack it to the 
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best advantage, I returned to the bay for my 
traps, and here I am with them—or a por- 
tion of them, at least— for the bulk are com- 
ing by the main road.” 

At three o'clock, there being plenty of 
willing hands, we made short work with the 
old gentleman’s pack. Upon leaving he lifted 
his hat in a stately way, which all present re- 
turned with a will, wishing him good luck, 
but pitying him from the very bottom of our 
souls. At supper time the whole camp was 
talking about him, some of them mimicking 
the care with which he pronounced his name 
—Doctor Crese-s-e, Doctor Cr-r-res-cre, and so 
on—which was soon corrupted, of course, into 
Doctor Crazy; and Doctor Crazy, the Crazy 
Doctor, or the Crazy Professor it was from 
that time forward, not only on the bar, but 
up and down the river and far and wide, as 
the story got out. 

“That old gent wx poco loco,” said one of 
the Italians, grinning to Harry and me, as he 
passed. Portugee Jake took it up, and I 
thought at one time there would be a fight 
over it; but Portuguese and Italians make a 
good deal of noise and a great many alarm- 
ing gestures which don’t mean fight always. 
Notwithstanding Jake’s championship, how- 
ever, it soon became understood in camp 
and on the river that the Professor was a lit- 
tle flighty. 

“ He’s crazy asa loon,” said Harry to me, 
talking the matter over, as we often did, be- 
tween us. 

“Yes,” I replied, “there can be no doubt 
of it; but it must be monomania, I think ; 
he appears to be perfectly reasonable on all 
other subjects.” 

However, we heard nothing more of the 
Professor for a long time, and had almost 
forgotten him, when an accident occurred 
which brought him to our recollection and 
renewed the acquaintance. We had in our 
company a Swede named John Spencer, a 
tall, powerful fellow, and one of the greatest 
workers in the camp. He was a sailor, and 
had been second mate, I think, of a full- 
rigged ship. He was very high tempered, or 
perhaps I should say choleric; for he was 
not at all quarrelsome, but when he got 
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angry used to show it in a very funny fashion 
—by working like a perfect fury. In one of 
these tantrums he would slash around with 
the pick, or bar, or sledge—whatever he 
might be working with—as though possessed 
byadevil. ‘These fits would rarely last more 
than a quarter of an hour or so—no doubt 
the tremendous muscular exertion worked 
them off. They were succeeded by a sulk, 
which, if no one interfered, was also of short 
duration. The boys used to laugh among 
themselves at Spencer’s fits, but nobody 
cared to cross him in these moods, partly 
because it would have been very dangerous, 
but still more because he was such a good 
fellow and such a lion at his work. One day 
John was at work in the race beneath some 
very heavy rocks, when he became possessed 
by one of these furies, and started in to “ tear- 
ing things.” Heslashed around likea perfect lu- 
natic, and, I think, must have been nearly un- 
conscious of what he was doing. The next mo- 
ment one of the giant boulders and a part of 
the bank had fallen upon him, and he lay white 
and crushed, bleeding and groaning, beneath 
them. It seemed but a few moments before 
every man on the bar was at the spot; still, 
but two or three of us could work at a time 
to uncover him. One of the boulders was 
so wedged across his body, so large, and so 
difficult to move without crushing the poor 
fellow, that it seemed he must certainly die 
before he could be extricated. 

“Somebody go to Jim Town for a doctor,” 
said Captain Paine. 

But just then I remembered our Professor. 
Was he not a doctor? He had said he was. 
Time was precious. We could hardly get a 
doctor over from Jim Town before the next 
day. So, after a moment’s consideration, 
the Captain said: 

“Ves, better get the old doctor, if he ¢s 
crazy. It’s the best we can do.” 

I think I made the best time I ever made 
in my life over to the old man’s place, and 
he didn’t lose a moment either. I was sur- 
prised toseethe old gentleman’sactivity. They 
were just packing poor Spencer on a litter 
up to his shanty, when we reached the bar. 
From that moment the Professor ordered 
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everything. He was perfectly cool and quiet, 
and, for some reason, everybody speedily be- 
came convinced that he knew exactly what 
he was about, and that if there was any 
chance for poor John he would get the ben- 
efit of it. Almost quicker than I can write 
it, the carpenter, acting under the Profes- 
sor’s instructions, had extemporized some 
sort of a cot, which appeared to hold the 
shattered frame as easily as it could be held, 
and the doctor, having first revived his pa- 
tient by some stimulant, proceeded to exam- 
ine and ascertain the full extent of his inju- 
ries, touching him with a light hand, and 
wearing a serious, sympathetic face. Poor 
John, now white as a sheet and already but 
the ghost of himself, kept his eyes fixed on 
him meanwhile, as if seeking to learn his 
fate from the doctor’s countenance. ‘Then 
came the setting and splintering of the bro- 
ken bones, during which the poor fellow 
fainted, but was speedily restored. 

“Well, doctor, are there any chances for 
him?” we asked after it was all over. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied; “unless he has re- 
ceived some internal injuries, which do not 
at present appear, he will get over it with 
good care and nursing, although he is badly 
broken up. But he is a strong man, has led 
a temperate life, I should judge, and he has 
plenty of stamina to bring him through.” 

The Professor came down every day for 
awhile to look after his patient, who was 
soon crawling around under his care. This, 
of course, established the Professor’s reputa- 
tion as a medical man, but as he seemed 
crazier than ever on his Table Mountain 
scheme, and persisted in talking about his 
“ancient river,” with the conviction of one 
who had been inside of it and seen it, we be- 
came convinced that he was really demented, 
at least on that particular subject, and pit- 
ied him the more because of his talent and 
learning. 

When the time came that his services 
were no longer necessary, John wanted to 
pay him, of course, but he would not take a 
dollar. ‘No, gentlemen,” he said, “I re- 
member—I shall always remember—your 
kind reception of the tired stranger, and ex- 
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cept for poor John’s sake, I am rejoiced at this 
opportunity of showing my appreciation of it.” 

But we were not of the sort to be put off 
in that way. We knew that the old man 
must be very poor, burying every cent he 
had in that barren, God-forsaken mountain. 
So we made up a little purse—Spencer gave 
four ounces of dust. This we spread on a 
tray, which we passed round to the boys. 
Each pulled out his leather purse, and add- 
ed a pinch, until we had a little over eight 
ounces, which Harry and I undertook to de- 
liver to the Professor, and prevail on him to 
accept the next Sunday morning. 

We were very glad of the chance to visit 
him. He had invited us several times, it is 
true, but he might have thought that we went 
to spy out and laugh at his folly ; whereas, 
on the present occasion he could put no 
such interpretatign upon our visit. We an- 
ticipated considerable difficulty in prevailing 
upon him to accept the purse, but we resolved 
totry it. At the worst, we could leave it some- 
where where he would be sure to find it. 

It was now in the fall. The Professor 
had been at work several months; but we 
were not prepared to see such extensive im- 
provements, or anything on so systematic a 
plan. Our pity and regrets increased as we 
saw the evidences of a really considerable 
expenditure, evidently destined, from the 
scale on which the work was begun, to con- 
tinue several years. 

“This is a craze with a vengeance,” said 
Harry. “ What can have possessed the poor 
old fellow ?” 

There was already quite a considerable 
dump at the mouth of the tunnel, a good 
track, well-made cars, the mouth of the tun- 
nel well faced up and neatly timbered, sever- 
al frame buildings, the lumber for which 
must have been packed over from Jim Town, 
a blacksmith and carpenter’s shop, several 
acres of land under fence, and an air of life 
and prosperity everywhere which was very 
painful to see, knowing how it must all end. 

We found the Professor in his accustomed 
suit of rusty black, not omitting the “stove- 
pipe.” He was very glad to see us, for we 
were favorites, evidently. He showed us 
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around the place with manifest pride, though 
the more we saw, the more we were sur- 
prised, and the more sorry we felt for him. 

At his “ office” he showed us a topograph- 
ical chart of the vicinity, made from his own 
surveys; a plan of the tunnel, with the 
course of the “ ancient river” laid down; a 
plan of the buildings, fences, improvements, 
etc., all in regular form. There, too, he kept 
his surveying instruments, and on a table in 
the center of the room were a number of 
maps, some shells, some minerals looking 
like petrifactions, which I took to be fossil 
remains, and soon. Ata desk in a corner 
were his books, accounts, letters, some official 
looking papers, and adjoining, a press for 
taking copies of his correspondence, all in 
perfect order as in any real concern. He 
had four hands constantly employed, besides 
two or three mechanics, three Danes, and a 
Norwegian. He was going to increase his 
force shortly, he said. 

We visited the tunnel, both of us feeling 
as though party to a fraud. He had made 
great headway at first, but now the work was 
in the hardest kind of rock, and their pro- 
gress was not more thana foota week. This 
did not appear to discourage the Professor 
at all; on the contrary, he struck the rock, 
making the sparks fly, and appeared to de- 
rive great satisfaction from its adamantine 
character—discoursing the while learnedly 
upon the nature of the formation, the shape 
and characteristics of the “trim,” and of the 
scoriaceous rock outside. Harry and I both 
felt anxious to dispel the fatal hallucination, 
but knew that it would be too cruel to do so. 
Besides, he was so scientific, and we had 
nothing but our sound common sense to 
offset his science. And how can one prove 
his point when opposed by arguments too 
learned for his comprehension ? 

“If he would only drop his high science,” 
said Harry, “we could perhaps get a little 
common sense into him.” 

But the “ laboratory,” chemicals, collection 
of minerals, etc., overcame Harry a little, as 
they did me, so we proceeded to the business 
of our visit. But the Professor would not 
even look at our money. 


- 
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“No! No!” hesaid. “No! ‘No! not from 
any of you gentlemen; not on any account.” 

I tried him on several different tacks, but 
all without success, until at last I said, feeling 
very cheap as I said it: 

“Well Doctor, you may perhaps feel glad 
of even this little money before you break 
through the rim and into the ancient chan- 
nel. This is a great undertaking, and a costly 
enterprise for limited means.” 

The Professor’s countenance changed and 
his eyes fastened upon the purse. I had 
touched the right chord, evidently, and I fol- 
lowed up my advantage. 

“You see, Doctor,” I continued, “it may 
take only a year or two, or it may take three or 
four years. That rock is very hard. As you 
have so kindly explained to us, it has sur- 
vived the disintegration of all other rocks. 
A foot a week is slow progress, and you 
would feel it very much if you were com- 
pelled to stop for want of means just as you 
were in sight of the reward of all your labor. 
Take it, and get more if you need it.” 

Here I caught Harry looking at me with 
undisguised admiration of my diplomacy or 
duplicity; which shall I call it? It was a 
new character for me to appear in, and to tell 
the truth, I was a little surprised at myself— 
still more at my success, for the Professor fell 
into the trap like the innocent lamb I knew 
him to be. 

“You are right,” said the Doctor suddenly, 
“quite right, and it is very kind and gracious 
of you to put it inthat way. I am reminded 
that I can take the money now and send it 
back to your friend, as you suggest, after I 
have entered upon the ancient channel. 
With that understanding I will receive it. I 
thank you very much indeed.” 

We then visited “the ranch,” as the Pro- 
I have mentioned there 
was a spring at this spot. The Doctor ex- 
plained that it seeped through from the bur- 
ied river“ probably through some crevice 
occasioned by shrinkage in the rim rock after 
being superheated.” A little belowthe mouth 
of the tunnel it disappeared, but there was 
a patch of seyeral acres of black soil there, 
which was constantly moist, even upon the 
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surface, during the driest summer. This the 
Doctor said he was going to plant the follow- 
ing season in watermelons, muskmelons, to- 
matoes, etc., and on the higher land sur- 
rounding it, fruit trees, such as peaches, apri- 
cots, nectarines, and figs, and on the stony 
land, grapes. 

These were almost the first agricultural 
plans which we had heard of in the mines, at 
least on so extensive a scale, and they seemed 
to us nearly as novel and visionary as the 
ancient channel itself. 

“The old fellow must be going to settle 
down for life,” said Harry laughing, “and un- 
der the shadow of his own vine and fig tree.” 

After this we didn’t see much of the Pro- 
fessor for many months; but we heard of 
him from time to time on the river—at Jim 
Town and the vicinity. His cure of Spen- 
cer became known, and his services as a phy- 
sician were soon in considerable request. 
He had either wonderfully good luck or un- 
common skill, for he cured every patient and 
inspired universal confidence, which made 
his one crazy point the more conspicuous 
and painful, of course. He never appeared: 
to trouble himself about a fee. If the pa- 
tient was poor, he not only gave his services 
but furnished medicines, refusing all remu- 
neration: if rich, “‘ Pay me what you think 
you can afford,” he would say. So soon as 
it became generally known that he waited on 
rich and poor alike; that he would make any 
journey in any weather—during the rain- 
storms wrapped in an old, half military cloak, 
but the rusty suit and the stove-pipe never 
failing to appear at the critical moment—and 
that he was “so crazy kind,” as one poor 
fellow put it; then some of those who could 
afford to pay paid the more liberally; and I 
doubt, after all, if he lost anything by his gen- 
erosity, for everybody wanted to do the old 
gentleman a good turn, arid when that is the 
case almost everybody succeeds in doing it, 
sooner or later. 

It was soon discovered that he was mighty 
tight at a bargain. He paid cash for every- 
thing—lumber, provisions, hardware, and so 
on; for, of course, nobody would have liked 
to trust him as they did us, who were a rich 
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company with a sure thing. Every one 
knew that the old fellow must break up on 
his tunnel, sooner or later; and the most in- 
considerate felt a sort of pity to see good 
money going into the barren mountain, and 
so clever and learned a gentleman under 
such a delusion. ‘The store-keeper’s sympa- 
thy took the form of letting him have things 
at quite a discount—for cash, of course — 
and the boys generally knew perfectly well 
what it meant when the Professor paid only 
twenty-five dollars for a barrel of flour when 
we paid thirty, and so on. In fact, he be- 
came quite a privileged character, until ev- 
erybody around the country, far and wide, 
was glad to see “the old stove-pipe” put in 
an appearance. 

Still, he did not altogether escape ridicule. 
here was a wild lot of boys about in those 
days, and what they deemed a little bit of 
harmless fun with the old Professor was 
very dear to them. But they soon found 
that he was very sensitive, especially upon 
scientific subjects and his pet delusion; so 
he no sooner began to bristle up and stand 
on his dignity than they would knock off 
their devilment and make it up with the 
Professor, who was as easily reconciled as a 
lovable, high spirited ch‘ld. One day, a lot 
of our boys riding for a faseo up to his ranch 
met the old gentleman on the road busy 
with a pocket microscope prone upon the 
ground, prying into some insignificant spots 
or stains almost invisible to the eyesight of 
the ordinary observer. He certainly did 
look ridiculous, with the rusty black suit 
dust covered and soiled, the coarse, ungainly 
shoes, an ancient high black stock or cravat, 
and the memorable stove-pipe tilted on to 
the back of his head to afford greater facility 
for the use of the instrument. 

The boys set up a shout as soon as they 
saw him, which was unmistakably a shout of 
derision, and then surrounded him and began 
to tease and chaff. 

“What have ye got there, old man,” said 
one; “prospecting for diamonds?” 

“No, No—he’s prospecting for the an- 
cient channel” said another. ‘Have you 
broke through the rim yet, Professor?” 
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“T can’t understand why you miners—you 
men of muscle—make so little of science,” 
said the Doctor, straightening himself up, col- 
oring, and standing on his dignity, with the 
stove-pipe still tilted back, and shaking the 
pocket microscope at his tormentors, as he 
warmed to his subject. “If you meet a poor 
plodding savant on the road, breaking his 
bits of rocks, scraping together his little har- 
vest of weeds, or busy with his lens among 
the larvz of insects, if you do not laugh at 
and deride him, you at least treat him as one 
demented, as a silly addle-pate, or an imbe- 
cile Yet may that forlorn enthusiast with 
his microscope, perhaps, stop the ravages of 
some insect pest which has caused more dis- 
aster to humanity than flood, fire, famine, 
pestilence, or even war itself. Yes,” said 
the Professor, looking even dignified as he 
became more earnest, “In the knapsack of 
some such ‘crazy pedant’ may lie a secret 
which shall pay tenfold the national debt of 
the greatest nation on earth. You men 
measure achievement by the pound—orrath- 
er by the ounce troy,” he added bitterly, 
“‘and believe in nothing that has not some 
element of brute force in it. Yet I tell you 
that these little bits of glass, probing secrets 
of nature apparently too insignificant—yes, 
in reality, too diminutive—for mortal vision, 
may achieve more for humanity, more to 
clothe the naked, feed the hnngry, and en- 
rich the world, than all the mighty forces 
which man has conquered, or even than the 
mightier forces which the telescope has made 
palpable to our senses. Yes, yes,” said the 
Professor, half musing, and more to himself 
than to us, “the infinitely little is of far more 
importance to man than the infinitely great; 
and if this indicates our true place in the 
scale of creation and the universe, let us ac- 
cept it with reverence and humility, and lay 
to heart the lesson which it unmistakably 
teaches”—and with that he gathered up 
his traps and shuffled off, shaking his micro- 
scope menacingly at us, and still muttering 
to himself. 

Meanwhile our own affairs had not been 
going prosperously. We found digging the 
race much more of an undertaking than we 
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had contemplated. We had not neglected 
the precaution of sinking two or three shafts 
to prove the bar at this point, and had found 
no sign of “bed-rock,” nothing but sand 
and gravel. But when we came to sink the 
race along its entire length, we found ridges 
or “backs” of very hard rock cropping up 
in several places, and these so delayed the 
work, desvite our utmost endeavors, that 
we were obliged to abandon all hope of get- 
ting into the river that season. As this be- 
came apparent, we slacked up our efforts 
and took things a little easier. 

The winter of ’52~’53 which followed was 
one of exceptional severity. It will long be 
remembered by those who were in the mines 
at that time, and whose fortunes were perhaps 
dependent on it. It was not that we were 
exposed, for the race was finished and there 
was no necessity for working outinthestorms, 
but as the river rose to such an unusual 
height and the snows accumulated in the 
mountains, we realized what it all would mean 
when they began to melt and we were called 
upon to dam the river and turn it into our 
race. But there was no help for it. It was 
one of those chances which all river miners 
have to take. The chapter of accidents in 
all mining is a long and painful one, for if 
it is not one thing it is another. So we kept 
up our courage, but the boys were not as 
cheerful as in ’51. Our “dead sure thing ” 
did not look so sure, or, at least, so near, and 
the home trail by way of Stockton appeared 
dimmer through the mist and haze, and the 
further end of it, at least, much more distant, 
though certainly our end of it could not have 
moved a peg. 

By July of the following summer we had 
seen two of our dams swept away, and it be- 
came apparent that, try our best, we could 
not bottom the “deep pool” that season 
either. So, you see, there were three sum- 
mers gone. In ’52 we could have waded 
across the river, it was so low that fall, but 
we couldn’t get the race down if cur lives 
had depended on it. In’53, when we had 
everything ready, there seemed to be a dozen 
rivers in that channel. The force of the 
water was so great that it swept away our 
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dams like a bundle of chips. So there was 
nothing for it but to wait over still another 
year. We were obliged to pay many of our 
bills out of our now reduced purses, but the 
store keepers were still good natured and 
our credit fairly good. Nobody doubted 
but we would bottom the deep pool the fol- 
lowing summer, and be amply repaid for all 
our labor. We were most of us young and 
light hearted, and the absolute certainty 
that we felt of final success kept up our 
spirits better than might have been expected. 

During this summer of ’53 we had plenty 
of leisure, and many of us liked to spend our 
Sundays up at the Professor’s tunnel. It had 
become widely known by this time as “ The 
Old Stove-Pipe Tunnel,” although it was 
alluded to variously, as “‘The Professor's 
Folly,” “The Doctor’s Craze,” and so on. 
But whatever might be the barrenness of the 
inside of the mountain, the Professor had 
certainly made the ranch profitable enough. 
Such watermelons! such musk melons! I 
never saw before or since ; and melons were 
melons in those days, I can assure you. No- 
body grudged giving a dollar, or even a dol- 
lar and a half, for a good-sized melon—and 
there were none but good-sized ones in the 
doctor’s patch. He had walled up a fine, 
cool spring in the middle of the garden, 
over which was a latticed shelter covered 
with grape vines. This spring he kept filled 
with melons, and they cut open as though 
they had been iced inside and out. He kept 
several cows and lots of fowls, and had, there- 
fore, an abundance of milk, fresh butter, and 
eggs. Everything outside had prospered. 
The fruit trees were all strong and healthy ; 
the vines luxuriant. All the miners on the 
river might have been turned into the toma- 
to or melon patches, without making much 
impression upon them. There was a fine 
field of barley on the hill side, and another 
of alfalfa. He had erected several addi- 
tional buildings, barns, etc. Within sight of 
the house he had fenced in an extensive /o- 
trero ; this he had sown in alfalfa, and here 
were twenty or thirty mustangs, which the 
boys used to hire to ride over to Jim Town or 
Sonora, and several good, strong, American 
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work animals for use on the ranch. The 
laboratory was enlarged, and a drug store 
and small pharmaceutical department added 
to it. 

To a parcel of healthy, hardy miners, hun- 
gry for a bite of something green, and a 
glimpse of rural surroundings, the place ap- 
peared as an oasis in the desert. The old 
fellow always made it a point to set a splen- 
did dinner every Saturday and Sunday, of 
fresh meat, vegetables, ham and eggs, chick- 
en, cakes, cream cheese, salad, lots of milk, 
watermelons, musk melons, etc. So the 
“ Old Stove-Pipe Ranch” came to be a place 
of resort for the miners all along the river, 
and even occasionally from Jim Town and 
the vicinity. Every Sunday, all through the 
summer, you could see a string of horses 
tied under a shade tree, or along side the 
old gentleman’s barn, or perhaps turned 
into the fofrero ; and at dinner time a long 
row of bronzed and bearded faces, stowing 
away the good things which none of us had 
expected to see in those parts. At a dollar 
a head for meals, which nobody grudged, a 
dollar apiece for melons, five dollars a day 
for a mustang, the Professor would have 
made a good thing of it, if it had not all 
been buried or spent upon that stony, bar- 
ren, God-forsaken old Table Mountain. By 
this time the boys used to tease the old gen- 
tleman about it a good deal, but he had 
schooled himself to take it all in good part ; 
he kept it up always about the “ancient 
channel,” as though he had been there, and 
was going back again. 

He never lost his regard for Harry and 
me, so, seeing that he liked us so much, we 
used to ride over to the ranch on a Satur- 
day as often as possible, to stay over all 
night and next day. On Saturdays, we 
would always find the Professor at work, 
and I tell you he could work. He labored 
a great deal in the blacksmith shop; there 
the old black coat came off, and he wore a 
pair of suspenders outside over a dark blue 
shirt. But he never let go the stove-pipe, 
and like a sea captain’s hat, it would never 
move of itself. He sharpened all his own 
drills, and he gave our blacksmith many a 
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point that was new to him—as he could 
give almost any mechanic in any trade. 

Of course, he came to exercise a great in- 
fluence over some of the simple miners on 
the river; and our “ Portugee Jake” con- 
ceived such a reverence for him that he 
would have followed him around like a dog, 
I believe, if the Professor would have let 
him. This dated from the doctoring of poor 
John Spencer ; for Jake declared that when 
the Professor’s fingers passed over the crushed 
form of the wounded man, “ they felt out- 
side, and saw inside.” This meant, of course, 
that the Doctor’s long, sensitive digits ap- 
peared to act as separate and individual in- 
telligences. They so appeared to me, but 
Jake, in his dumb way, failed to express 
himself, or, at least, to make his mean- 
ing clear. And this influence the Professor 
always turned to good account, just as he 
caught our men the day of his arrival, when 
he slipped the grace and blessing on them 
while they were standing out of respect to 
him as a stranger anda guest. The boys 
all liked a little whiskey on Sundays and hol- 
idays, and while there were certainly one or 
two who would take it to excess, the rest 
never cared for more than a horn at meal 
times. All knew that the Doctor had a lit- 
tle of first quality among his medicines, and 
they often tried to coax it out of him, but it 
was of no use; and so soon as they learned 
to know that he really meant what he said, 
they gave up trying, and forgot all about the 
liquor. “ No, gentiemen,” the Doctor would 
say, “there is nothing here for you but what 
is good for both your bodies and your souls.” 
To get in on the latter, I suppose, he used 
to give some kind of a Sunday afternoon lec- 
ture, after the place came to be so much fre- 
quented, and in these he so sweetened his 
pills that the boys didn’t know they were 
taking them. I did hear over in Jim Town 
that he had been not only a doctor of med- 
icine, but a doctor of philosophy and a doc- 
tor of divinity, as well; but if he really had 
been a parson, he was wise to conceal it, for 
if the boys had entertained the most remote 
suspicion of a sermon, not a man on that 
river would have gone within a mile of “ The 
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Old Stove-Pipe Ranch.” But he came to be 
considered the most learned man that had 
ever entered that part of the country, and 
in the end, in his quiet way, really succeed- 
ed in doctoring our souls a good deal as 
well as our bodies. 

Harry and I never tired of admiring that 
melon patch, and I think we liked it better 
than all the philosophy. ‘I never saw such 
a patch, even in Virginia,” said Harry to the 
Doctor one day. ‘ What do you do to them, 
Professor, to make them thrive in that way?” 

“ He know all about them bug,” said Jake, 
blowing the Professor’s trumpet as usual. 

The Professor laughed. “There is some- 
thing in knowing about the bugs, of course, 
and Jake is right so far, but I will tell you: 
it consists, I think, in a very simple matter. 
It iswell knownthat wheat, for example, reach- 
es its greatest degree of productiveness at the 
northern limit of its Aadztaé, if | may use the 
term. This I translate to mean that the 
long winter, followed by the warm, moist 
spring and fervid summer, force the growth 
from birth to maturity in the most rapid pos- 
sible manner, and /iterally without a check. 
I think these are the conditions of the most 
prolific abundance in all growth I do not 
mean to imply that all vegetation produces 
most abundantly at the northern limit of pro- 
duction, but under those conditions most 
favorable to its growth and devolopment 
without interruption, and this, of course, is 
more particularly the case with plants of ex- 
tremely rapid natural growth. Check one of 
these vines, for example, if never so slightly, 
and it will instantly dwindle, and remain a 
pigmy among its fellows. I watch them, 
therefore, during their infancy with a great 
deal of care. A very slight protection from 
excessive heat, cold, or moisture is sufficient. 
Then, the hills are so prepared as to force 
the most rapid possible development, which 
nothing occuring to check, you see the re- 
sult. As to the insect pest, that is a pet 
subject of mine; I have a theory that the 
only effective remedy is to be found 7” the 
propagation of thetr natural enemies. It isa 
difficult subject, I grant, and belongs more 
particularly to entomology than agriculture; 
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but it will be found eventually, I am confi- 
dent, that every insect has its natural ene- 
mies, as have nearly all other creations in 
Nature. The beetle, or bug as Jake calls it, 
which feeds on these vines has several, as I 
have already discovered, some of which at- 
tack the eggs, and others the insect in a later 
stage of development. My experiments are 
as yet, of course, very imperfect. Life 
itself,” said the doctor with a sigh, “ only 
permits us to make a beginning—or at best 
one step, perhaps, beyond our neighbor—one 
little notch added to the record. These 
pests—pests of this character, I mean—are 
so immensely productive that the destroyer 
cannot make great headway ; but I find the 
insect soon obtains some consciousness of 
the presence of its natural enemy, for it soon 
abandons the vicinity and seeks to flourish 
unmolested elsewhere.” 

I know nothing about these scientific sub- 
jects. The Professor was full of “‘ pet theo- 
ries,” and doubtless would catch me tripping 
in my science, and correct me, if alive and 
he had the opportunity of doing so; but I 
have striven to remember his language, as 
to describe his appearance, manners and 
costume. But I must hasten to the close 
of my story. 

It was late in the summer of ’54 when the 
Cosmopolitan Company finally succeeded, af- 
ter immense exertions, in bottoming the deep- 
est part of the deep pool on “ Shorty’s Bar.” 
I remember the day well; I shall never for- 
get it. I was considered an expert in work- 
ing up the bed rock, into which, if open- 
grained and suitable, even the finest of the 
fine river gold penetrates wonderfully. We 
had sunk in two or three places, having a 
“sump hole” in each, and a pump worked 
by an overshot wheel from the race. I got 
down first, and, to my consternation, found 
a bed-rock as smooth as a billiard ball, as 
hard as steel, and with as little grain. There 
was just a slight hope, a bare possibility, that 
it might be only a spot; but that hope van- 
ished as we bottomed it in several places 
elsewhere, and found it all of the same char- 
acter. The “deep pool” which was to have 
given us all “our pile,” for which we had 
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worked going on four years, and which every- 
body had considered “a dead sure thing,” 
proved to be—perfectly barren! The force 
of the stream, an eddy, or something, had 
swept it as clean and polished as a cylinder 
head or a mahogany dining table. 

There were quite a lot of us standing, look- 
ing, disconsolate, at this wreck of all our 
hopes, when our attention was attracted to 
Portugee Jake who was going through a lot of 
antics like a clown at a Christmas pantomime. 
He was a queer looking character anyway, 
with his shock of black curly hair standing out 
from the sides of his head as though stuffed, 
and with an odd cap something like a colored 
night-cap perched on top. He used to talk 
as much with his hands and arms as with his 
mouth, and that was not a little if he was at 
all excited. Well, there he was, gesticulating 
like a lunatic, holding up his hands, shouting, 
showing first three long, snaky, supple fingers, 
then four, then five, then actually dancing 
with excitement, and trying to talk with his 
legs as well as with all the rest of his body. 

We were too far away to hear what he 
said, or to catch his meaning, but we saw it 
must be something out of the common by 
the effect it had on the boys who heard it, 
as they were not in the habit of paying much 
attention to Jake’s talk. Presently Captain 
Paine, who was in the hole with me, had his 
curiosity awakened, and beckoned to Jake, 
who came over to the bank above us and 
went through the same performance. We 
couldn’t hear very well on account of the 
noise of the water in the race, the dripping 
of the pumps, and the squeaking of the over- 
shot wheels; but what we did hear, making 
every allowance for Jake’s excitement and 
probable exaggeration, was a staggerer, sure 
enough. 

“Professor strike it d7g/” screamed Jake, 
jumping like a monkey. 

“Struck what?” shouted Captain Paine 
through his hands. 

* Gold,” screamed Jake once more. “ Buck- 
ets full” —going through the motion of pour- 
ing out a bucket—“Six, eight, ten pounds 
yesterday !”—holding out his fingers, then 
both hands with the fingers spread out 
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like the spokes of a wheel. Then he took 
out a tin box and rattled it, shouting: “John 
Spencer’s money. Professor pay—one pound 
Old Stove-Pipe gold”—rattling it above his 
head like one possessed. ‘“ Buckets full— 
buckets full. Oh, my God!” and then be- 
gan to tell the story over again to others 
attracted by his gesticulations. 

Captain Paine and I stared at one anoth- 
er, fairly struck dumb and immoveable by 
the news. We knew that Jake had been off 
up the tunnel for a day or two, hanging 
around the Professor, as he did whenever he 
could geta chance. Jake was as near crazed 
by the news as could be, but he knew gold 
when he saw it, and could estimate its qual- 
ity and quantity as well as any of us. No 
ordinary strike would have set him so com- 
pletely demented. 

“ Well,” said Captain Paine after awhile, 
“Well, boys, that’s just our luck. Here’s 
our ‘dead sure thing’ all washed out, and 
that crazy old fool has struck it up there in 
the moon! Tl never strike another lick at 
mining as long as I live”—and he threw 
down a steel bar which he held in his hand 
with a force that made it rattle and sing 
upon the hard, smooth rock. I believe he 
was as good as his word; for so soon as we 
could get settled up he left for the East. I 
think he could have stood our failure, but 
the Professor's wonderful success coming 
right on top of it rather turned him inside out. 

When the Captain threw down the bar, 
we all made for the camp to look at the 
Professor’s gold, which he had sent to pay 
John back his fee. There is a great deal of 
character in gold, as every placer miner 
knows. I think I have seen “dust” from 
nearly every camp from Mariposa to Siski- 
you, but I never saw the like of that. It 
looked bewitched. it was coarse, smooth, 
washed, wrinkled, burned, stained, and what 
not. Some of it looked like nothing so 
much as a lot of used-up old coins, worn 
smooth to defacement by some extinct and 
forgotten race, yet with illegible inscrip- 
tions which we could not help studying to 
decipher, although we knew, of course, that 
nature, not man, had so inscribed them. 
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And the impression was—the conviction, I 
might say—that there remained plenty more 
where that came from. 

We were a very solemn crowd. Nobody 
had much to say about it, strange to tell, but 
we spread the gold out on a tray on the old 
mess table and made a tolerably fair division 
of it, every man of us taking a little, for the 
Doctor had sent us an even pound troy. 
One little piece, about the size and shape of 
a Chilian medio, I wear on my watch guard 
to this day. 

After this, most of the boys dropped off 
one by one, until only Harry and I were left. 
We found a little crevice in the bed of the 
stream, a few feet wide only, which proved 
quite rich; and working it up patiently we 
made out nearly as well perhaps, after all, 
as though we had struck the “dead sure 
thing,” and had forty to divide it among. 
But the Professor made an enormous pile, 
for Jake’s description, brilliant as it was, fell 
short of the truth. By a wonderful stroke 
of luck the tunnel had been driven just level 
with the bottom of the “ancient channel.” 
There had been a fall in the river near that 
spot, the Doctor explained, for on drifting 
up stream he found the ledge rising like a 
wall; and it must have been narrow at that 
point, for they soon struck the rim on the op- 
posite side. But it had acted just like a rif- 
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fle, as the Professor showed us, making a 
drawing for the purpose. The stream had 
poured over with a rush, leaving the heaviest 
of the gold to settle undisturbed upon that 
narrow ledge. 

One Sunday, late in the fall, Harry and I 
went up to the ranch as usual. ‘The Profes- 
sor had gone, the Swedes told us; sold out 
to them and gone fome/ He had left in the 
night, concealing his departure for fear of 
robbery, for though he had sent down sacks 
of gold every week by stage, he still had con- 
siderable with him, besides certificates of de- 
posit, and other valuable papers. We found 
also a note from the Doctor bidding usa 
most kind adieu, but leaving no clue what. 
ever to his destination. 

“Did you ever see such right down crazy 
fool’s luck,” said Harry to me, “to come 
right up here thousands of feet—nearly to 
the top of the mountain! What could have 
possessed the old man? But he must have 
made a tremendous clean-up; what with his 
doctoring, his ranch, his horses to hire, his 
tight bargains, and at last, the sale of his 
place, he must have done pretty well for a 
crazy man.” 

“But perhaps he wasn’t crazy after all— 
perhaps he know,” said the Swede, looking 
at us in his calm, open-eyed, simple way. 

What do you think about it? 

Henry S. Brooks. 
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Tuey tell thee, lovely Art, that thou should’st take 
No thought of things above in all thy ways— 
That thou hast nought to do with thanks or praise, 

But livest only for thine own sweet sake. 

Oh, trust them not; for such of thee would make 
A soulless thing—would blight thy fairest bays. 
Save when with awe thou turn’st thy upward gaze, 

There is no theme that to the full can wake 

Each of thy varied powers, nor all thy toil 
Can match the wondrous grace of Mary’s son. 
Then bring thy alabaster-box with speed, 

And pour upon His brow the precious oil, 

Content, if He shall say, when it is done, 
That thou therein hast wrought a worthy deed. 


Chas.S. Greene. 
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UN-KOI-TO, THE SAVIOR: A LEGEND OF THE CON-COW INDIANS. 


AmonG the many legends of the Con- ko dodt, yeh-o-na; hepe-ning-ko bodi, yeh- 
Cows, the following is perhaps the most inter- o-va. From the blue land of the stars I 
esting, as giving a better idea of their old come; I come from the blue land of the 
religious dogmas than any other in their le- stars” ; and as the last notes died away the 
gendary lore. cloud assumed the shape of a beautiful white- 

robed spirit, who looked down for a moment 

In the old, old times, when the sun, the as if smiling upon her, and then slowly and 
moon, and the stars were new, and this old gradually dissolved away in the azure of the 
earth still young, Wen-en-killa, the young and boundless Hepe-ning-ko. 
beautiful daughter of the old sage Cu-na- That night Wen-en-killa had a beautiful 
dissa, was sitting one summer day dreaming dream, so beautiful that she awoke with joy ; 
the hours away before the low entrance of and when she opened her eyes it seemed to 
her father’s lodge. She had just reached her as if the low tones of the evening song 
her seventeenth year, and her pure young were still lingering in her ears. 
heart was full of poetry and joy ; life to her Bright and early with the morning sun 
was a song, and nature an open book, in she took her nicely-woven, many-colored 
which she read nothing but lessons of love basket and went away to search for the white 
for all the world. The day was drawing to clover and the so-com-me. She soon came 
a close, and the sun’s last rays were tinged upon a little mountain dell, bright with wild 
with burnished gold; the air was laden with flowers and clover blossoms. As she knelt 
the perfumed breath of the wild flowers,and among them to fill her basket, the same 
in the lofty oaks towering above her was a_ sweet, low tones of the evening’s song were 
faint, musical rustling of the leaves, as if heard afar off, gradually advancing toward 
they, too, were joining in nature’s evening her, nearer and nearer, until they sounded 
song. almost in her ears. Then they ceased, and 

As the young girl gazed dreamily upon a tender voice spoke : 
the setting sun while it sank in the waters of | “Daughter of Cu-na-dissa, I am the spirit 
the //e/i-mo-ma (ocean), it threw its last rays of the evening cloud. Did my voice and 
upon a beautiful white cloud hovering above my song come to you yester-eve as you gazed 
it in the West, shedding upon it a golden on me, my darling ?” 
radiance; and as the variegated, brightly The young girl felt her breast as if filled 
colored tints increased, the cloud became with a strong, pure, and all-conquering love, 
so beautiful that the young girl, fairly wild and losing all the timidity of her tender 
with pleasure and delight, extended her years, cried joyfully : 
open arms toward it and cried: ““Oh, my beauty, my beauty, was it you 

“Oh, my beauty, my beauty! came nearer, that I looked upon in the light of the setting 
come nearer, that I may look on you.” sun? was it you that came and whispered to 

And as the words left her lips there came mein my dream? Sweet spirit of the even- 
from afar, floating upon the still evening air, ing cloud, let me look on you again.” 
as if from the very midst of the cloud, the —_ Then she heard the low voice with a sweet- 
notes of a tender love song, so low and sweet er, sadder cadence in its tones, answer : 
that the young girl remained with her arms “ Child of the mountains, the love in my 
half extended, as if fearing to break the spell, heart is strong, and I read yours in the pure 
listening to the far-off melody, slowly reced- eyes; but between the spirit of the evening 
ing, but always clear and sweet. “//efe-ning- cloud and the daughter of Cu-na-dissa is a 
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gulf as deep as the Heli-mo-ma, that she only 
can bridge ; a spell stronger than the mighty 
oak that she alone can break ; the spirit of 
the cloud comes from afar and is weary and 
faint. Wen-en-killa, wilt thou feed the stran- 
ger?” 

The young girl, with a glad little cry, 
upturned her basket ; under the green leaves 
and the white blossoms she found a yellow, 
tender-crusted pinole, and smilingly extended 
it toward the voice. The pinole disappeared, 
and in its place before her stood a white- 
robed, beautiful young warrior, with a gold- 
en halo around his head, and the light of a 
great love shining out of his deep blue eyes, 
so radiant and bright that the young girl, 
dazzled, covered her eyes with her hands, as 
she felt a long, sweet, lingering kiss upon 
her lips; and all at once a great sleep came 
upon her and overpowered her senses. 

When she awoke hours afterwards, the sun 
was sinking behind the mountains, the glow- 
ing skies seemed as if tipping the woods with 
their reddening light, the white and gold- 
en cloud was hovering in the west above 
the setting sun, and a beautiful, bright- 
eyed little boy was smiling upon her from 
her arms, while out of the cloud afar off came 
the low tones of the evening song, sweeter 
and tenderer than before, saying, ‘ Yours 
and mine, my darling, yours and mine.” And 
the heart of the young mother, as she gazed 
upon her son, became filled with love and 
pride, and she bowed her young head and 
placed a loving kiss upon his infant lips, 
and asked: 

‘“*What shall I call thee, sweet son of the 
Hepe-ning-ko? What name is worthy of thy 
high lineage?” 

Down from the blue land above the voice 
of the song came clear and sweet: 

“Un-koi-to, the teacher; Un-koi-to, the 
Savior!” and the echoes repeated in a loving 
cadence, dying away in the distance: “ Un- 
koi-to, the teacher; Un-koi-to, the Savior ; 
the Sa-a-vior—Sa-a-vior!” 

Wen-en-killa, kneeling down among the 
wild flowers and the clover blossoms, raised 
her boy upward on her extended hands, and 
cried : 
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“Spirit of the evening cloud, make the 
mother worthy of her son; fill her heart 
with the love of Wahno-no-pem, and guide 
her footsteps onward in the right, until we 
meet again in the light of the setting sun.” 

And with her child pressed tenderly 
against her heaving heart, she retraced her 
steps to her home. In the kaka-ne-come 
(sweat-house) she made a little £ne-disse, in 
which she gently laid and covered the little 
boy who, smiling sweetly upon his young 
mother, closed his eyes in the sound sleep 
of early boyhood. 

Wen-en-killa, the next morning before go- 
ing to the neighboring stream to make the 
acorn soup, went to Cu-na-dissa, her father, 
and Oro-ma-vo, his old friend, and asked 
them not to kindle a fire in the kaka-ne-come 
that day. But the old men, believing that 
her request was a girlish freak or whim, 
laughed at her words, and gently chided her 
away. In the afternoon, because the day 
was one appointed for prayer, and not out 
of disregard for the request of the young 
girl, a fire was kindled in the sweat house, 
by Oro-ma-vo and Cu-na-dissa. But before 
they could bow down before it and invoke a 
blessing, the infant sprang from his &ne-/rsse. 
And behold, as soon as his little feet touched 
the ground, his form expanded, and grew 
before their eyes, until they rested on a 
youth of godlike mien and almost giant pro- 
portions, who gazed upon the two old men 
with anger in his eyes, and asked them ina 
stern voice, yet clear and sweet as a love song, 
why the words of his mother had been dis- 
regarded, and a fire kindled in the kaka-ne- 
come in opposition to her wishes. 

The two old men, bewildered with won- 
der and fear, gazed at one another for an in- 
stant, unable to speak a word, and then 
fled wildly away. Going directly to where 
the women were making the acorn soup, 
they tremblingly related the circumstances 
of their vision, and described the marvel- 
ous and terrible stranger. The elderly 
women were surprised beyond measure, 
but Wen-en-killa, with a little cry of joy, 
filled a fanem with warm water, and ran to 
the kaka-ne-come, while the old people 
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followed, slowly and wonderingly, in her 
steps. 

There, in the sweat house, Wen-en-killa 
tenderly washed her son with the warm wa- 
ter, and then dressed him in the beaded, 
highly-colored hunting costume of her peo- 
ple. On his head she placed a feathered 
wampum coronet; ina buckskin frock, dain- 
tily embroidered with peltries of the white fox 
and the red squirrel, she laced his fair young 
form; on his feet she fixed and tied the pli- 
ant shoes of beaded deer-skin. The glad 
task ended, she gazed upon his handsome 
youthful face long and wistfully, and then, 
with a happy cry, in her fondness and pride, 
threw her arms around his neck, and wept. 

Timidly the old people stole back to Un- 
koi-to and his mother, and peeping in upon 
them, saw that all traces of anger had disap- 
peared from the face of the young stranger. 
Seeing them, Wen-en-killa bade them enter 
the kaka-ne-come, and arranging a floor of 
the slabs of the pine, she seated her young 
son upon it with Ora-ma-vo, Cu-na-dissa, and 
her mother around him, and she told them 
the story of his birth; how that his life 
should be in the hands of his father, the 
spirit of the evening cloud; how it was fore- 
told of him that he should become the fore- 
most among the men, the hunters, and the 
teachers of her tribe, and how his prowess 
and his teachings would save the world from 
evil and danger. 

Wondering and silent, the old people list- 
ened to her words, and when she ceased, 
filled with a mixture of awe and curiosity, 
they began to ply the young stranger with 
awkward questions, at the same time feeling 
his person ina shy way, as if to satisfy them- 
selves of his materiality. Un-koi-to, smiling 
kindly, preserved a dignified silence, and 
with good natured apathy allowed their 
doubts and curiosity to subside, and then 
badethe old men go outside the kaka-ne-come 
and build a fire, that he might sit thereby 
und look upon the sky and the beauties of 
But they, fearing that once in the 
open air he might dissolve away, or vanish 
as he came, remonstrated, saying, “‘ My son, 
go not out from the house, lest the fiends 
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of the air and the demon birds of the forest 
destroy you”; but Un-koi-to was firm in his 
purpose, and the old people went out and 
made a great fire. 

As he sat and mused by this fire with the 
people around him, they were startled by an 
immense eagle sweeping down upon him so 
closely that the wind made by the flapping of 
its wings whirled the ashes into his face and 
scattered the fire-brands around him. The 
others fell flat upon the earth in their fright, 
but Un-koi-to, merely wiping the ashes from 
his face, bade them arise, and asked them to 
tell him what they knew about the monster 
bird. ‘Tremblingly they told him many sto- 
riesof itsravages: how it swooped down upon 
people sitting around the camp-fires, and de- 
stroyed in this manner a great many men, 
women, and children. 

“Ah!” said young Un-koi-to, when they 
had ended, ‘‘I will begin by ridding the 
heavens of that bird.” 

The next day he made a net of thongs and 
sinews and tied it at one end of a long pole, 
and with Wen-en-killa, Cu-na-dissa and Oro- 
ma-vo he started upon his first adventure. 
They soon saw the demon bird circling about 
the top of a smooth, dead pine, full of the 
acorn holes of the wood-pecker. Un-koi-to, 
looking upward, cried: “ Spirit of the evening 
cloud, help thy son!” and, all at once, the 
beholders perceived the monster bird grow- 
ing lesser and lesser, as it circled around the 
dead pine, until at last, having become as 
small as a humming bird, it was forced by a 
supernatural will into one of the small empty 
holes. 

Un-koi-to placed his net over the hole and 
shook the tree violently ; the bird fell into 
the net, growing larger and larger again, un- 
til, the net being lowered, the young hunter 
killed him and cut out his eyes and heart 
to keep as trophies. Thus the first great 
evil was banished from the land. 

As time went on, Un-koi-to became a 
mighty hunter; and as the eyes and heart of 
all slain animals possessed in those days 
great talismanic virtues, he preserved them 
all, and gave them to Cu-na-dissa, his grand- 
father, who fixed them on a long pole to be 
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gazed upon by the old man with the pride 
of the hunter in the prowess of his grand- 
child. 

One evening late in the fall of the year, 
Un-koi-to saw a large flock of immense geese 
flying above his head toward the south. All 
the people as soon as they heard their mourn- 
ful voices in the air above them, ran at once 
into the kaka-ne-come and remained hidden 
away until the flock had disappeared. Un- 
koi-to, much surprised at their behavior, asked 
them why they did so. Thereupon they 
told him that the wild geese were the souls 
of wicked people, who had been changed 
into these after their death. They were car- 
niverous and very destructive to the people, 
and they were so numerous that if he at- 
tempted to kill them, they would surely de- 
stroy him. 

Thereupon Un-koi-to chided them, and 
said that he would kill them all, and thus 
save the good from being destroyed by the 
wicked, who, he thought, had done harm 
enough during their lives without keeping 
on in doing it after their death. So he 
made a shu-na-ka, or sling, out of sinews, and 
went down along the creeks until he found 
two small round pebbles, one black, and one 
white. He told his people that the e-do-ko, 
or black stone, would never miss its mark, 
but that the ad-sa/, the white, would always 
fly over it. 

“And so,” said he, “ when you shoot at 
an enemy in defense of your own life, always 
use the e-do-ko; but if, in the heat of anger, 
which you may regret afterwards, you want 
to harm one who has been your friend and 
may be so again, throw the e-de-ko away and 
place the ad-sa/ in the shu-na-ka.” 

One day soon after, the mournful cry was 
again heard in the air, and the people in 
great haste called aloud, “ Un-koi-to! Un- 
koi-to ! the wild geese, the wicked people are 
here! Come quickly! come quickly!” And 
he came running with the e-do-4o in the sling. 
Whirling it faster and faster, he let it fly 
straight at the leader, who fell dead with ex- 
tended wings at the feet of Un-koi-to, and all 
the rest of the flock fell down at the same 
time as dead as their leader. 
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Un-koi-to took the eyes and heart from 
the leader and gave them to Cu-na-dissa. 
When the people went to cut the eyes and 
hearts from the other geese, behold! they 
were all heartless and eyeless; and the young 
hunter explained to his people that as the 
geese all fell down dead when their leader 
was struck by the e-do-Xo, so they all lost their 
hearts and eyes also when they were taken 
from the wickedest among them. 

One day after the monster geese were all 
destroyed, Un-koi-to came to his grandfather 
Cu-na-dissa, and said: 

““Why is it, oh! wise old man, that so 
many of the lodges of thy people are desert- 
ed, with only the ground squirrel burrowing 
therein, or the owl hooting at night upon 
their ruins. Did the black spirit come and 
take so many of thy people all at once?” 

The old sage hung his head upon his 
breast, and his eyes sought the ground, but 
no answer came from his lips. 

Then Un-koi-to spoke again: 

“Has the spider drawn his web over thy 
mouth, oh! wise old man of thy tribe, that 
thou art thus silent and abashed? Hast 
thou no words for the son of the stars and 
of thy daughter? ” 

Then Cu-na-dissa looked up sadly, and 
said more sadly still: 

“Come hither, son of the Hepe-ning-ko, 
and listen to my tale of sorrow and shame: In 
the far-off Yu-dic-na lives the Hikat-nach-to, 
a wizard, as great and powerful as he is bad. 
Long ago he passed through here on his 
travels. After remaining among my people 
a few short days he came to me and showed 
me many wonderful things, and then he 
took two small bones from his hunting 
pouch, one black and one white. Closing 
his hands upon each, he asked me to guess 
in which hand was the white. So we went 
on, turn about, the winner always holding 
the bones, and the loser always guessing. At 
last he asked me to play for something to 
make the game iess tedious. I assented, 
and he said : 

***What shall we play for?’ 

“ * Arrows?’ 

6“ ‘No.’ 
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“ * Beads ?’ 

“*No.’ 

“* Peltries ?’ 

“* No.’ 

“ Hikat-nach-to then said that he had 
many people in the Yu-dic-na, and that in 
the far-off north they did not play for such 
paltry things as arrows, beads, or furs, but 
that they played men for men; and he asked 
me to play my people against his own. 

“T thought a long time, and finally he 
prevailed on me, and the game began. I 
never won once, but the more people I lost 
the more I tried to regain them, and when 
he went away, he took nearly all my people 
with him to the cold Yu-dic-na, and they 
have remained there ever since—” And the 
old man gave a deep sigh, and added: “But 
that was not all, for with him went my be- 
loved sister, Wel-la-pa, whom he caused to 
fall in love with him by his magic arts, and 
the love was so strong that she gave up the 
home of her fathers for the lodge of the 
stranger.” And as the trembling voice of 
the old man ceased, choked by his sobs, the 
tears chased each other down his old face. 

“Is this thy wisdota, O sage of many 
years ?” said Un-koi-to to him. “ Will tears 
bring back thy people? and hast thou not 
yet learned the lesson that if repining for the 
dead is idle, it is also true that actions are 
better than words? Go thou, and prepare 
the pinoles and the furs, for with the morn- 
ing sun we must away to far-off Yu-dic-na 
and bring home the lost.” 

But Cu-na-dissa fell at his feet, and said 
amid his tears: ‘“‘My son, do not go and 
dare the wizard in his frozen home. He is 
all-powerful, for he, too, came from Hepe- 
ning-ko—at least, so he says. His people 
are many, and you will never come back to 
Wel-lu-da again.” 

But Un-koi-to would not hearken unto 
the old man’s words. He told him to go 
and bring Wen-en-killa, his mother, with 
Oro-ma-vo, to the kaka-ne-come, that he 
might speak to them all on the subject. 
When he came into the sweat-house, his 
mother threw her arms around his neck and 
tried to dissuade him from going to the 
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north—for Cu-na-dissa had told her. But 
he gently seated her away from him, and 
turning to the others, said : 

‘** Many of the young men, when not en- 
gaged in the chase or some other useful pur- 
suit, while away the hours in gambling, in- 
stead of going into the kaka-ne-come, and 
praying Wahno-no-pem to lead them onward 
in the ways of goodness and wisdom. Where- 
ever you see gambling, you can also see greed, 
idleness, theft, hate, and all other vices, 
which have made our people not only wick- 
ed, but unhappy; and which at Jast brought 
down upon them the wrath of the Great 
Spirit, with the famine and the great Sahm. 
This great evil must not only be checked, 
but rooted out from among us; and as in 
all good things there must be a good begin- 
ning, it is my wish to bring all our people, 
who are now with Hikat-nach-to, back to 
you once more, to their old home. In or- 
der to do this, I must not only go myself to 
the far-off Yu-dic-na, but Cu-na-dissa, Oro- 
ma-vo, and many of our people must go 
with me also, and we will start on our way 
toward Yu-dic-na Yum-tsa, the great North 
Pole, with to-morrow’s sun. My mother has 
told youall that has been foretold of me,so you 
need not fear for the success of our errand. 
But to make it sure, beyond peradventure, 
you must all here—my mother, her father, 
and Oro-ma-vo—give me the greatest proof 
that you can, not only of your love for my- 


self, but also of your faith in my power and 


my words. And this is nothing less than to 
show that you would, if need be, give up 
your life for mine: do you think that you 
could do so?” 

Thereupon one and all cried: “Un-koi- 
to, Un-koi-to, you know that we would all 
die willingly to shield you from any ills, and 
that we would do so with pleasure, even now, 
were it for your good.” 

“Even now, then,” answered Un-koi-to, 
“is the best time. Here are two small, col- 
ored bones, the same as those used among 
our people for gambling their lives away; I 
will give you a chance for yours, my moth- 
er’s, and all.” 

But they all guessed wrong, and as each 
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one made his guess, and lost, they fell, each 
in his turn, dead at the feet of Un-koi-to. 

When they were all dead, he went to his 
mother and kissed her on the forehead, and 
spoke : “Arise, my mother, and look upon 
thy son!” 

Wen-en-killa awoke as if out of a deep 
sleep, and threw her arms around the form 
of her son, and cried: “Oh, my Un-koi-to, 
the sleep of death was heavy upon my eye- 
lids, but I saw you through it all, and your 
father, also, the spirit of the evening cloud, 
and he whispered that I should let you go 
on your way to the cold Yu-dic-na, and that 
you would come back to me safely.” 

Un-koi-to kissed her fears away, and told 
her to go and bid the others to arise from the 
dead in his name. As they came back to 
life, they were so awe-struck that they fell 
down at his feet. But he told them to arise, 
and kneel only in the kaka-ne-come and to 
Wahno-no-pem alone. 

The next day they started on their way. 
But before they left Wel-lu-da, Un-koi-to took 
his mother to the kaka-ne-come and told her 
that the way to Yu-dic-na Yum-tsa was long 
and dreary, that the ice would cut her tender 
feet, and that she must remain in Wel-lu-da 
with the rest of her people ; but that she 
must not grieve for him during his absence, 
for he would leave a token that would bring 
tidings from him to her every day while away. 
As he spoke, he planted on the top of the 
sweat-house the seed of two beautiful flowers 
—one red and one white and said to Wen- 
en-killa : 

“Mother, if, when in the frozen North, 
danger gathers thick about me, the red flow- 
er will bloom and wailings will be heard in 
the air; and if it withers and dies, your eyes 
will never look upon your son again. But 
if the white flower comes forth, have no fear 
as long as the bloom is on its cheek ; for it 
will be a sign to thee that thy son is faring 
well; and the best time, my mother, to look 
up6n it and listen to its tidings will be when 
the sun is setting in the west, as it sinks in 
He-li-mo-ma.” 

Then, kissing her once more, he turned 
his face, with his party, toward the Yu-dic- 
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na; and Wen-en-killa remained gazing after 
him, the fast-falling tears obscuring her sight, 
until he disappeared beyond the brow of the 
nearest mountain, 

The next evening, while the sun was setting, 
she ran to the kaka-ne-come, and, behold! 
a beautiful flower had grown, full bloomed, 
in one night out of its top, and from its ten- 
der white leaves came a strong, almost over- 
powering, perfume, that went straight to her 
heart, filling it with a sweet, evergreen hope 
that nothing, it seemed to her, could efface. 
As she knelt to kiss the pure white flower, 
the sweet, low tones of the tender love song 
of her girlhood came to her, floating upon 
the air. ‘Turning, she saw in the west, hov- 
ering above the setting sun, the beautiful 
white and golden cloud ; and as it slowly dis- 
solved away, the loving voice that had whis- 
pered in her ear among the clover blossoms 
came from afar as clear and sweet as of old, 
“Fear not, my beloved.” 

After traveling for many days toward the 
north star, Un-koi-to and his people came to 
the He-li-mo-ma. As he gazed over the 
blue, limitless deep, the heart of Cu-na-dissa 
failed in his bosom, and he querulously asked 
his grandson : 

“Un-koi-to, before us are the great waters, 
but where is the boat to carry my old limbs 
across ; and even had we one, what is be- 
yond, my son, what is beyond?” 

“Wise man of many years,” replied Un-koi 
to, “in your musings in the stilly nights of the 
many snows that have passed over your head, 
have you not often asked yourself the ques- 
tion, as your eyes looked upward, what there 
may be beyond the stars? And has not your 
heart answered that Wahno-no-pem wasabove 
and beyond them, although your eyes have 
never looked upon the Great Spirit? Have 
faith in my words, old man, and follow me 
fearlessly.” 

And Un-koi-to walked straight into the 
He-li-mo-ma; and, behold, the waters bore 
him up as if they were the solid earth. Cu 
na-dissa, Oro-ma-vo, and the others followed 
fearlessly in his footsteps ; but not silently, 
for the trembling old voice of the sage was 
heard, rising stronger and stronger on its 
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way to the Great Spirit, in a song of thanks 
and praise. One by one all the others joined 
in the anthem of faith, and at the sound of 
so many voices the monsters of the deep 
rose out of the blue waters, and gazed upon 
them afar off with wonder and fear, and nev- 
er came nearer. 

By and by they came among great ice- 
mountains floating in the waters, upon which 
were many large bears, white as the snow. 
Un-koi-to’s people killed many of them, and 
in the night they covered themselves with 
their long-haired robes to keep out the cold, 
which became greater and harder as they 
went on. 

At last, one morning they saw before them 
a great country and high mountains, all white 
with snow. After traveling therein for many 
hours, they came, toward evening, upon a 
green valley, in which were the fur-covered 
lodges of a great many people. Behold, 
among them Cu-na-dissa recognized many 
of his own people, who, as soon as they saw 
him, came with a great sadness upon their 
faces, and told him to go back with his peo- 


ple, for they were in the country of Hikat- 
nach-to, the great wizard, and that if he once 
saw Cu-na-dissa and his party, they would 


never go back to Wel-lu-da again. But the 
old man bade them have no fear, for Un- 
koi-to was with them; and the party went on, 
followed by a great many people, until they 
came to a large lodge, in which was seated 
Hikat-nach-to. As soon as he saw them, he 
cried to the wise old sage: 

“ Ha ! Cu-na-dissa, I know what brought 
you to the frozen Yu-dic-na. You never 
came to my home before, because you feared. 
But now you come unto me with a great 
inan, greater than myself, perhaps, to con- 
quer me if he can; and now that he is with 
vou, you are here.” 

“Yes, Hikat-nach-to,” answered the old 
nan, “I am come with my grandson to try 
and win back all my people from you, and 
take them to their old home once more.” 

And Hikat-nach-to laughed long and 
loud: 

“Tf you can, old man, if you can, but we 
shall soon see,” and turning full upon Un- 
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koi-to, he gazed upon him long and search- 
ingly. 

Little by little the face of the wizard grew 
anxious ashe gazed, and then said: ‘* You 
are Un-koi-to, and I am Un-koi-to; you are 
great, and I am great. But now we shall 
see which of the two is the greater.” 

But Un-koi-to said not a word. Then 
Hikat-nach-to, turning to Cu-na-dis-sa, took 
two small gambling bones from behind him, 
and said: - 

“Old man, as you come to win back your 
people from me, we may as well begin. So 
guess away.” ‘ 

One by one Cu-na-dissa lost all the people 
he brought with him, and, at last, his old 
friend Oro-ma-vo, too; and to try and win 
him back, he put himself up as a stake, and 
lost again. Then the poor old man threw 
himself upon the ground, and tore his gray 
hairs by handfuls out of his head in his an- 
guish. His sister, Wel-la-pa, the wife of Hi- 
kat-nach-to, ran to raise and cheer him. 

But Un-koi-to motioned her away, and 
tnrning to the wizard, said : 

“ Hikat-nach-to has won all my people ; 
will the wizard of the Yudic-na play with me 
and try to win me also?” 

The wizard thought a long time before he 
answered. ‘Then he said that he would, pro- 
vided that if Un-koi-to lost, he would allow 
himself to be killed, so as to leave Hikat- 
nach-to alone, the greatest man in the world. 

As he spoke, a snow-white bird flew in at 
the open door over the heads of the people 
and rested for a moment upon the wizard’s 
head. As Hikat-nach-to, in his surprise, 
raised his hands to frighten him away, Un- 
koi-to saw that there was a small hole in the 
middle of the palm of the wizard’s hand and 
that there was a natural tube, or pass-way, 
from one hand to the other, through both 
arms and the body, so that whenever any 
one made the right guess the bones were 
changed at will, from one hand to the other, 
and, behold! that was the reason why Hikat- 
nach-to always won. 

Then the beautiful snow-white bird flew 
back and perched upon Un-koi-to’s shoulder, 
and out of its little throat there came a song 
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so tender and sweet—the song of the evening 
cloud—that all the hearers listened as if in 
a trance of pleasure, and Hikat-nach-to with 
them; and as he gazed wonder-struck upon 
the bird, as if fascinated, the flesh in him be- 
gan to grow without his knowledge and feel- 
ing, until there was no more tube through his 
arms. Then the bird, with a sweet farewell 
note, flew back whence it came. 

Hikat-nach-to shook his head and said, 
“That bird did not come by chance, or for 
nothing. But let us now guess which of us 
two shall hold the bones.” 

Un-koi-to answered that the wizard might 
hold them if he wished, and the game began. 
Behold! every guess that Un-koi-to made was 
right, until Cu-na-dissa and all his people 
were won back, not only those he brought 
with him, but also those whom he had lost 
before. The wizard was so much surprised 
that he could hardly play for wonder at his 
unusual bad fortune. When all his people 
were won back, Un-koi-to said: 

“The wheel of fortune is never still, and 
its black and white sides continually succeed 
one another in the endless round. Perhaps 
the bright side will change toward the wizard 
of the Yu-dic-na. Let us now play, once for 
all, my people and myself, against Hikat- 
nach-to and his people.” 

The great wizard, hoping to regain at one 
and the same time all those whom he had 
lost and all the others besides, and having 
not yet lost all faith in himself, assented. 
But the fates did not change, and Hikat- 
nach-to lost not only all his people, but him- 
self also. Before he could recover from his 
astonishment and perplexity Un-koi-to arose 
from his seat, and looking full upon him with 
anger in his eyes, said sternly: ¢ 

“ Hikat-nach-to, wicked wizard of the Yu- 
dic-na, you have filled the world long enough 
with wickedness 2nd sorrow, and justice has, 
at last, overtaken you. You made the con- 
ditions of the game, and I claim the forfeit. 
You have played with me for my life, so that 
no one could place obstacles in the way of 
your wicked ambition. You lost fairly and 
I claim the stake,” and as he spoke the wizard 
fell dead at the feet of the son of the spirit 
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of the evening cloud, and all his people and 
Wel-la-pa also fell dead at the same time. 
Only Un-koi-to, Cu-na-dissa, and his people 
remained alive in the land of the snows. 

Then Un-koi-to told the old sage to take 
the eyes and heart of the wizard. As he did 
so all those of the other wicked people came 
of their own accord and fell at his feet, 
much to his wonder. Un-koi-to told his peo- 
ple to gather them all up carefully and see 
that none were missed or mislaid, and to 
preserve them with care until they should 
reach home again. 

All that night amid the frozen snows they 
sang hymns of praise to Wahno-no-pem and 
to the great, good men who lived in the Yu- 
dic-na before Hikat-nach-to came, and when 
the sun rose out of the waters next morning, 
turning the white snow into bright yellow 
gold, it looked upon a long, long line of re- 
deemed people journeying onward again to 
Wel-lu-da, their home, like Pe-uch-ano in the 
olden times. 


All this time Wen-en-killa had gone every 
day with the setting sun to the kaka-ne-come, 
and all this time the white flower had grown 
more beautiful day after day, and the song 
in the evening cloud sweeter and sweeter, 
until one evening it seemed to Wen-en-killa 
as if the sound of many voices was joining 
inthe song. Looking up, she saw, just clear- 
ing the top of the nearest mountain, a long 
line of her people coming toward her with 
Un-koi-to at their head, and onward before 
them the song of a thousand voices: “ Yx- 
dic-num bodt, yeh-o-na, yeh-o-na, yu-dic-num 
yeh-o-na! We come, we come, running 
from the north, from the north, from the 
north, we come, we come !” and falling up- 
on her knees, with her arms extended toward 
the evening cloud hovering in the west above 
their heads, she joined her voice in the song 
of her people. The long line marched onward 
through the village without halting, straight 
to the blue lake near by, and at Un-koi-to’s 
command all the eyes and hearts of the bad 
people were thrown into it. Then the line 
broke with cries of joy from the lost and 
found, while Wen-en-killa, smiling and laugh- 
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ing amid her tears, fell into the arms of her 
son, who had come back safely to her, as the 
spirit of the evening cloud had foretold. 

The next day Un-koi-to told all his people 
to go a short distance away from Wel-lu-da 
and build a Heli-come, or great sweat-house. 
They all worked at it for a whole day before 
it was completed. The next morning Un- 
koi-to, with all his people, went to the lake 
at sunrise, and advancing alone until the 
waves almost kissed his feet, he extended his 
open hand upon the waters. As he did so 
there came a great calm upon them and they 
became, as the wind died away, as smooth 
as glass, while the people uncovered and 
bowed their heads as if moved, all at once, 
by an irresistible will, as they heard the 
voice of Un-koi-to, clear and far over the 
blue waters: “ Laco-wauna-felayah ! well-lem, 
lida, tsch-yea, me-nic, na, ba-be! Arise, 
you dead, from the depths of the waters; 
see as you have seen, feel as you have felt, 
come to me that you may know me !”—and 
out of the blue depths slowly arose a thou- 
sand forms with Hikat-nach-to in their midst. 
As they emerged from the waters, they form- 
ed in a long line behind him, and slowly, as 
if floating in mid-air, with their feet resting 
on the water, they came toward the shore 
with their voices mingling together like the 
sound of the midnight wind in the storm 
among the pines. 

* Veh-o-na, Yeh-o-na, Un-kot-to! We come, 
we come, Redeemer !” 

As they reached the shore they formed in 
along line behind Un-koi-to’s people, and 
all together, with Un-koi-to at their head, 
and Hikat-nach-to behind, they marched 
onward to the Heli-come. As they neared it 
the two lines divided, each forming a semi- 
circle, and they marched onward until the 
semicircles became one large ring, with the 
Heli-come rising in the middle—Un-koi-to’s 
people to the east and south, and Hikat- 
nach-to to the west and north, but all one. 
And as the two ends connected, like the 
endless times to come, the voice of the wise 
old man, Cu-na-dissa, was heard as he ad- 
vanced singly in the center of the ring: 
“Wel-lu-da bodi, yeh-o-na ; Wel-lu-da bodi, 
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yeh-o-na, komo, lodi kum, yeh-o-na. From 
Wel-lu-da, and the east, and the south, I 
come with songs of praise and joy!” and 
mingling with the trembling tones of the old 
man came the sad, unwilling voice of Hikat- 
nach-to, as he, too, advanced toward the cen- 
ter of the great circle: “ Yu-dic-num bodi yeh- 
o-na, tigha, Yu-dic-na, kum, lodi yeh-o-na. 
From the north, and the west, I come, I 
come, with songs of praise!” and the thou- 
sand voices joined, the whole circle around, 
in the great song of praise, from the east, 
the south, the west, and the north. But 
high above them all, clearer and sweeter, as 
the others died away, was the heavenly 
voice of Un-koi-to on the Heli-come; “//efe- 
ning-ko bodt, yeh-o-na, yeh-o-na, Un-koi-to! 
From the land of the stars, from the blue 
heavens above, I come, I come, to save!” 
and high up, from among the stars, the spir- 
it voice of the father, echoing the words of 
the son——‘‘to save! to save !” 

Then there came a great hush upon the 
people, and they all fell upon their knees— 
all but Hikat-nach-to, who remained stand- 
ing above them, with his head bowed upon 
his breast, and with the shadows of many 
emotions following each other thick and fast 
upon his gloomy face, until at last he raised 
his head, and spoke: 

“Son of the Hepe-ning-ko, great are your 
words, and greater are your deeds. You 
have brought me back to life, but I cannot 
thank you. I-cannot live, and look daily on 
my overthrow. My spirit is as vast and as 
far-reaching as your own. I cannot submit 
unto you. Curse me, that I may die again.” 

But the answer was as sad as the voice 
was sweet: 

“If you die again, you may rise again. 
You may see me again.” 

But the wizard cried: 

“Curse me, curse me, that I may die 
again.” 

Then above his voice, like the rush of the 
storm above the mighty pines, was the voice 
of Un-koi-to: 

“Thy wish is granted, enemy of my peo- 
ple. Here, in the Heli-come, thy body will 
lie until it shall be time for it to rise again. 
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But around the Yu-dic-na Yum-tsa, the pole 
of the frozen north, thy spirit will be bound 
until I come again. The wind and the storm 
will be thy only companions, and thy cries of 
impotent anger and hate will mingle with 
the shrieks of the north wind, and be heard in 
the tempest Only. And thy spirit will never 
prevail, or do harm to my people, as long 
as they trust in the son of the Hepe-ning- 
ko, and in the mercy of Wahno-no-pem.” 

At the name of the Great Spirit, the wiz- 
ard trembled as with mortal fear, and fell 
dead upon his face. His body was buried 
in the Heli-come, and from that day to this 
day the spot has been known by the name 
of Zush-tas, the graveyard, while to this day, 
also, around the Yu-dic-na Yum-tsa, amid 
the wailings of the storm at night, are heard 
the shrieks of anger and of hate of Hikat- 
nach-to, the evil man of the north. 

Then Un-koi-to waved his hand, and a 
great silence fell upon them all. 

“My people, I came not from the East or 
the South, or the West or the North, but I 
came from Hepe-ning-ko, the blue land of 


the stars, and my mission among you is end- 


ed. But when I am gone, do not forget the 
lessons of wisdom I have taught you, for 
with them only will happiness follow; and 
remember that the greatest among them is 
*‘Love one another.” When next I come 
for the last time among you, look for me in 
the east, and do not forget that as the sky 
clears away the purer for the storm, so your 
hearts will be cleaner and better for the many 
sorrows tocome. but when the storm isthe 
fiercest, trust the more in Wahno-no-pem, 
the Great Spirit, until we meet again. 
Mother, grieve not for thy son; the time 
will not be long before we meet again, to part 
no more, in the blue land of the stars.” 

As he spoke, there came from afar, float- 
ing above the wailings of a mighty people, 
who became silent as they heard, the sound 
as if of many wings. Looking upward they 
saw the beautiful white and golden cloud 
coming from the west, until it hovered above 
the setting sun; and from the cloud arching 
the heavens there was sprung a rainbow, with 
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one end at the feet of Un-koi-to and the 
other in the cloud. And with his hands 
crossed upon his breast, and still smiling 
upon his people, the son of the spirit of the 
evening cloud went back to his home in the 
blue land of the stars. 


But Wen-en-killa could not live without 
her son. She soon pined away like a bright 
summer flower upon its stem, touched be- 
times by the frost. One summer evening 
she lay weak and dying in her lodge with her 
people around her, and she bade them carry 
her outside that she might gaze once more 
upon the face of Nature, which she had loved 
so much. They made her a couch in the 
open air, and for a long time she remained 
silently listening, as on that sweet summer 
eve, to Nature’s evening song. 

The sun, as then, was sinking behind the 
mountains, the glowing skies seemed as if 
tipping the woods with their reddening light, 
and slowly, from the west, came the beauti- 
ful white, golden cloud, until it rested above 
the setting sun, and sweet upon the perfume- 
laden air, its tones more tender and distinct 
than ever before, as if two voices joined, 
came the sweet notes of the evening song : 
“ Hepe-ning-ko bodi, yeh-o-na, Hilla! Mena! 
yeh-o-na” , “Wecome, we come, mother! dar- 
ling! we come from the land of the stars.” 

And out of the cloud, slowly, gradually 
extending, arching the heavens as before, 
came the golden rainbow of promise and of 
hope, with one end resting as if waiting at 
the feet of the dying Wen-en-killa. As her 
people knelt around her she slowly raised 
herself, her open arms extended toward the 
cloud, and cried: 

“Sweet spirit of the evening cloud, Un- 
koi-to, my child, yeh-o. na, yeh-o-na, Mena!” 

Slowly, gently, with the arms of her people 
around her, she fell back upon her couch, 
and as slowly the rainbow receded; but 
among the bright rays was seen a pure white 
gleam, as ofa winged spirit on its way to the 
sky. And into the infinite azure of the 
heavens the beautiful white and golden cloud 
melted away and never came again. 

A. G. Fassin. 
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I. 


To THEE the prayer of all was granted—Light ! 
Thou hast felt life-warmth through the age’s rime, 
Hast pierced the mask of flesh, the veil of time, 
That heart frorh heart and soul from soul benight. 
And whoso kens thy word to man aright 

Finds in the world a spiritual clime, 

Beholds the Present as a land sublime, 

Peopled with beings of heroic height. 


To eras gone their prophet-seers have brought 

God’s new-born truth to feed a hungering race ; 

And thou, like those of old, hast read His thought 
Writ in the stars by night ;—His secret place, 

The solemn forest, thou by day hast sought, 

And heard His voice through boughs that hid His face. 


Il. 


THE forest anthem from green choirs of trees 
Was ever in his ears ;--the woodland brooks, 
Prattling like children through dim, mossy nooks, 
Were eloquent of sacred mysteries. 

A bard who sang afar from haunts of man! 
(Man’s heart is cankerous with greed and lust.) 
And he forgot life's sordid age and rust, 

Where earth is young as when Time first began. 


The poet with a sympathizing care, 

Enshrined the bloom of nature in his art, 
And sent it forth to glad the breathless mart: 
Here ’mid the noonday turmoil of the streets, 
His opened volume sheds upon the air 


The piny fragrance of those cool retreats. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
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So much for one aspect of this poem— 
the landscape, the sea, the marine and the 
animal life. As this is a royal poem, a 
poem of kings, who live in palaces, let us 
now turn briefly to the royal residences, to 
the architectural data garnered in the vari- 
ous cantos, to the castle and the Hall Heo- 
rot’, the palatial mead-house of Hrothgar. 

The hereditary castle of the dynasty of 
the Scildings is mentioned, and that it was a 
building of some proportions we see from 
the terms (/of, durg) applied to it, the troops 
of retainers that surround Hrothgar, the 
retinue of Queen Wealhtheow, the fortifica- 
tions of the castle mentioned (786), and 
the queen’s “bridal bower,” where she stays 
until etiquette and ancient custom call her 
to present wine to the king and his guests. 
Beowulf and his followers are entertained on 
their arrival in various apartments of the 
palace (1301, 1314, 1318). A watch-tower in 
which the wardenof the shore watchesagainst 
sudden surprises, stands on a rocky prom- 
ontory near the palace. The mead-hall is 
outside of the castle, and is occupied by day 
only, for each retainer dreads becoming one 
of the thirty nightly victims of Grendel ; so 
all take refuge within the castle walls. The 
castle lay on a height from which a road 
descended to the hall. The hall seems to 
have been one of the great wooden halls 
whose native type is found in the North— 
an oblong rising on mighty columns, which 
iron clamps within and without held togefh- 
er as they hold together the “ringed ships” 
of the poem (32, 1898). Metal-covered 
doors led in and out of the hall at each end. 
On the supporting columns was lifted the 
roof, gleaming with gold, as Bowterwek 
thinks, with some reason, though he is op- 
posed by Heyne,’ who refers the gold orna- 
mentation to the interior. It is not clear, 
however, how the hall could “shine into 


1 Heyne: Die Halle Heorot, 38, etc. 
2 (43-4), Die Halle Heorot. 


many lands,” as we are expressly told it did, 
unless it had a “shining” roof. Heyne 
translates the “golden roof” into a prosaic 
medizval Nuremburg roof covered with fig- 
ured and mosaic tiles. The hall was called 
Hart from the antlers—the giant stag-heads 
affixed at both extremities. “Horned Hall” 
seems to have become so common a desig- 
nation that an Anglo Saxon poet* describes 
the temple of Jerusalem in the same terms, 
as a sort of divine mead-hall with antler pro- 
jections. The antler motif is an ornament 
still used in Norwegian churches, as figures 
of animals are still found—totem-fashion 

over the old Flemish houses of Brussels. 
Reconstructing such data as we can extract 
from Beowulf relative to the Hall Heorot, 
we get a huge four-square or oblong interior, 
with a dais at one end, whereon the king, 
the queen, and the king’s nephew, Hrodulf, 
sit.‘ The king’s “ hearth companions” are 
spoken of, without being described; but the 
“throne-stool ” is referred to; and an enor- 
mous central column, like that of some Nor- 
wegian churches and Icelandic halls, held 
up the roof. Benches, a floor inlaid with 
stone after the fashion described by William 
of Malmesbury,’ a portal, bolsters for the 
watchers (689), are given as details of archi- 
tectural construction and furnishing. ‘The 
poet looks at nothing, however, with pre- 
Raphaelesque minuteness ; hisspaciousglance 
picks out a detail—a striking detail—only 
here and there; the rest is left to the hearer 
or the reader. Thus, much of Heyne’s la- 
borious study and inquiry falls to the ground, 
since it is crowded with suppositions and 
hypotheses that have no root in the poem; 
for lack of soil, they “spring up swiftly and 
wither away.” Yet there is enough for us 
to form clear conceptions from. The inte- 
rior of the hall is shadowed forth in rich but 

8 Andreas, 666. 


4 Structure of the Icelandic Hall in Sturlunga Saga. 
5 Giles, 22. 
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mysterious language, the epithets applied to 
it being sénc fage selu (treasure-inlaid halls), 
stil timbred geatolic (a hall of stately build), 
gold fah (gold variegated), gold-sele gumena 
fattum fah (gold-hall of men decked with 
sheeted gold). We have thus a royal drink- 
ing place covered apparently with gold-foil, 
which lay either in a sheet, like wall-paper, 
over the inner roof, or was striped with belts 
of scarlet paint—a mode of decoration not 
unusual in early England for the handsomer 
sort of buildings. The English and Ger- 
man peasantry both, even to-day, delight in 
such colors.’ On festal occasions the walls 
were hung with “webs” or tapestries, which 
were inwrought with gold, and represented 
with the needle, instead of with the pen, the 
story of some hero, a fragment of mythology 
or an historic event. Hence, the Thanes of 
Beowulf, as they enter the palace-hall, gaze 
with wonder on these storied hangings. The 
Anglo-Saxon embroideries and goldsmith’s 
work were celebrated throughout Europe 

even among the Greeks and Saracens. 
One of the poems in the Edda tells of 
Kudrun’s marvelous ingenuity in embroider- 
ing with her needle and a piece of colored 
silk,2 so that the story told itself. Greek 
legend is full of similar exploits, and there 
is the Bayeux tapestry. 

Though the description of the hall pro- 
duces on us, like everything else in the lay, 
the impression of hugeness, nothing specific 
is said of its size. It may have been like the 
great hall of the Wihe/ungen, big enough to 
hold 1,200 guests, or, on occasion, 9,000; 
or it may simply, as the poet describes, have 
been “mightiest of mead-halls then on earth,” 
where the king was to “deal out jewels 
and treasures; everything save the people’s 
land and the lives of men” (78, 73). 
It is not equal to the palace of Alki- 
noos with its walls of copper, doors of gold, 
threshold of silver, gold and silver dogs, and 
the figures of youths in gold, flinging torches 
in the air (Od. vit. 81), or to the gorgeous 
palace of Menelaus (Od. 1v. 71). Wealh- 
theow does not lie ona bed of silver and ivory 


| Heyne, 55. 
* Kud. IT. rs—14. 
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like Penelope, to be sure; but every item men- 
tioned is adapted to its place and to the sim- 
ple tastes of its people. The mead-hall it- 
self was a nucleus for joyous gatherings, for 
song, for political discussion, for diplomatic 
negotiations; it was at once a pot-house and 
a house of parliament. 

The symposia held in Heorot are not the 
intellectual symposia of Plato and Hellas; 
there is much discourse, but not on immor- 
tality or abstractions. Hrothgar has his 
spokesman’ (fy/e), a “leader of the conver- 
sation,” sitting at his feet, who asks him 
questions about things altogether earthly ; 
ale, mead, wine, sheer drink (sctr wered— 
perhaps the /étertranck of the ibelungen 
made of the strainings of wine poured through 
spices), 4th, an unknown drink, are taken 
from “wonder-vats” and passed copiously 
around in full goblets (ful, medo-ful, sele-ful ). 
We know from the finds in Anglo-Saxon 
graves in England,* that these goblets were 
often of great beauty, having threads of glass 
twisted around them, elongated like horns, 
which they imitated in shape, and now and 
then ornamented with gold. No food is 
specified, but there is truly Homeric eating, 
accompanied by cachinnations that make the 
house shake. Sheer physical joy has seldom 
been more thoroughly expressed. There is 
a prescribed etiquette which is rigidly ob- 
served. Wealhtheow, in taking round the 
mead-cup of ‘welcome, presents it to the 
king first, and then goes on down to Beo- 
wulf, whom she courteously addresses with 
words of welcome and words of thanks when 
he has done his work. The taunt of Hun- 
ferhth, who is angry that a foreigner should 
have come to help his lord, is the only inter- 
ruption to the good feeling. If we may char- 
acterize him in a classic phrase, Beowulf is 
at once falos kai agathos and miles gloriosus ; 
but he boasts with right and without inde- 
corum in that age of frankness and self-as- 
sertion. Hrothgar thanks him for his deeds 
with all the effusion of the knights in the 
Faerie Queen ; he embraces him and calls 
him his son, and loads him with presents— 


3 Cf. the Jogopoios of Herodotos, ¢. 
4 Wright's ‘Celt, Roman, and Saxon.” 
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not with clothes, like the guests of Siegfried 
and Gunther, but with horses, jewels, pieces 
of armor; right royal presents, and worthy of 
agreatking. The constant clothes-giving in 
the Vibelungen Lied betrays a streak of effemi- 
nacy, which winds all through that romance. 
The word “romance,” indeed, which Wright 
unjustly applies to the lay of Beowulf, and 
which is applicable enough to the Wibelungen 
Lied, shows what a gap lies between the Ger- 
man and the Anglo-Saxon epic, to which it 
is totally inapplicable. As well, in a certain 
sense, speak of the “romance” of the Iliad, 
as the medizvalists in fact did of their Troy 
romances. It isa degradation to Beowulf 
to speak of it asa romance. There is no 
trace of the courtly epic here, with its cheap 
finery, its scent of faded perfumes, its painted 
women, its love of clothes, its Aafagez-repe- 
titions. 

It is worth while lingering an instant over 
the jewels, the armor, the treasure-trove, and 
the musical instruments—the éric @ dbrac, if 
we may apply so audacious a term—caught 
in the drifting current of the poem as it wan- 
ders hither and thither. They each give a 
vital tint to the picture, and may well con- 
clude the glimpse of the externals of this re- 
mote life which we have been getting. 

Reference has already been made to the 
technical skill of the Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths. 
Many precious and varied examples of their 
work have been dug from the cemeteries 
scattered over the south and east of England, 
and are preserved in museums. Many of 
these are of gold or silver filagree, apparently 
corresponding exactly to the “wire” orna- 
ments of twisted metal so often mentioned 
in Beowulf. The most famous jewel of these 
ancient Scandinavian times was the Brosinga 
mén, about which so much has been written 
by the Grimms, Bouterwek, Simrock, and 
others. It is the collar belonging to the 
Brosings, to which reference is made in one 
of the most picturesge stories in the Edda 
(the Recovery of the Hammer). It was the 
necklace of the Goddess Freya, as famous 
but not as fatal as the necklace of Eriphyle 
or the girdle of Brunhilda. It is mentioned 
in Beowulf (1197) as having been “ borne to 
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the bright city” by Hama. A collar of al- 
most equal splendor is given to the Geat. 
Rings, armlets, precious stones, golden 
crowns (1163), sword hilts cunningly wrought, 
costly jewels of plated gold (1091), “‘all- 
golden swine ” (1111), recalling the work of 
Pheenician artists, artistically decked saddles 
(1038), and rich horse trappings (1036), 
swords sparkling with the fire of gems (prob- 
ably sliced garnet, amethyst, or chrysolite) 
(1023), banners made of wreathen gold 
(1021), etched, stone-encrusted brands 
(1531), and Beowulf’s helmet, described as 
enriched with a bright diadem wondrously 
wrought by a weapon-smith, who set it with 
the favorite swine figures, that it might not 
be bitten into by the flaming war-swords, 
(1450), are mentioned. It is not clear what 
is meant by the “twisted hammer-forged ” 
swords (1285), unless reference is made to a 
spiral or concentric ornamental principle of. 
ten seen in the art work of the South. Ex- 
traordinary bits of armor are called “the 
work of giants,” the “sword,” the “ helmet” 
“of giants” (2979). Pitchers, cups, dishes, 
“bewitched with a spell” (3045), lie among 
the dragon’s hoard; mourning jewels are 
spoken of (3015). Beowulf, before he dies 
(2810), presents Wiglaf with his gold-adorned 
helm, collar, and byrnie. The greatest of 
all wonders is the standard of the worm, all 
of gold, which fills his cave with radiance 
(2770) like a lump of sun-lit amber. The 
stealing of a cup out of a cave brings about 
the catastrophe in the last part of the lay. 
The frequency with which treasures of all 
kinds are mentioned-every few pages, the 
splendid treasure-trove of the last act, recal- 
ling so plainly the treasure of Sigmund, of 
Siegfried, of the Harlungs, is a fact which can- 
not escape the attention of the most inatten- 
tive reader. ‘The favorite titles of the King 
indeed are “ ring-giver,” “ gold-giver,” “ treas- 
ure-giver,” “distributor of jewels,” and the 
like, as if he had an infinite abundance of 
rings, gold, and treasure at hand. 

A dissertation might be filled with codlecta- 
nea referring to armor, its designations, its 
aspects, its art-treatment, its personifications. 
Two doughty swords are mentioned by 
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name—Nagling, the broadsword of Beowulf, 
which snaps in two and fails him in his dire 
need (2681), and Hrunting (1660) “stained 
with poisoned rods and hardened by blood 
spilt in battle” (1458). These may be add- 
ed to the long list of swords belonging to 
other heroes; Orlando’s Durindana, Rinal- 
do’s Fusberta, King Arthur’s Excalibur, 
Charlemagne’s Joyeuse, Siegfried’s Granand 
Balmung, Wayland’s Miming, Dietrich’s Na- 
gelring (cf. Beowulf’s), Hilderbrand’s Brin- 
nig, Eck’s Sachs, Heime’s Blutgang, Biterolf’s 
Schrit, Sintram’s Welsung, Iring’s Waske,? 
etc. They are as numerous as the names 
of famous horses and of the ships of the 
Vikings. 

The metals mentioned in connection with 
the armor are gold, iron, and brass. One 
work of art is minutely described (1669): a 
sword, on the hilt of which there was molded 
the legend of an “old contest,” while rune- 
staves on the guard of purest gold told for 
whom the relic was first made—a Vergilian 
touch. The poet is careful to say that the 
runes were “rightly set and engraved”—an 
incidental hint of value. ‘The metal steel is 
also mentioned, but only as a comparison 
for Grendel’s claws, or “ handspurs.” Orna- 
ments made of bone, possibly containing the 
antler-motif, are described (780). Other ma- 
terials for other purposes mentioned are 
stone, timber, gold-foil, wire; walls of vari- 
ous sorts are described (shield-earth-sea- 
walls); the convex “‘arch of the sea” (464) 
is referred to; and many miscellaneous ar- 
chitectural terms and suggestions occur, 
showing extensive acquaintance with the arts 
of civilized life. Among mechanical instru- 
ments we have files, axes, hammers, and hip- 
knives or daggers; and the damascening of 
instruments was practiced. 

Horns, trumpets, harps, probably viols, 
accompany episodes of the sagas—expedi- 
tions on land and sea, and social gatherings. 
The songs are often sung with the distinct 
purpose of conveying news, as so often in the 
Icelandic sagas. Beowulf hears of the wretch- 
ed condition of the Danes through a gid or 
minstrel’s lay (151). No wonder, therefore, 

Lettsom Nib. Lied, 420. 
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that the minstrels were ever-welcome guests. 
Twelve important passages bear evidence of 
the extreme weight laid upon the gift of song 
—“clear song,” as it is called in one place; 
solemn and deliberate, or bright and dancing 
alliterative measures, “‘sé¢he gebunden,” right- 
ly put together. The expression is “to 
wreak a song.” Beowulf, full of the ardor 
of battle, sings (gyddode, 631) before the king 
and queen, speaks in verse (2155). A 
rhythmic dirge is breathed forth over the 
bodies of Hilderburh’s sons (1119). A father 
is said to “wreak a sore song when his boy 
rides the gallows as food for the ravens, and 
he is not able to help him” (2447). Hroth- 
gar, the king, sings like every body else 
(2106), and shows his various accomplish- 
ments by telling stories, playing the harp, 
relating a tale of wonder, singing a dirge, giv- 
ing. forth rhythmical remembrances of his 
youth. The cup-bearers (/yre/as) go round 
and present wine out of the wonder-vats 
(1165) in the midst of these convivial scenes; 
during or just after a recitation, sounds of 
gladness break from the Thanes as they sit 
on their benches (denc-swég) ; gamen (gam- 
mon) is the favorite word used for this—the 
harp is the “gammon-wood ”; as the modern 
glee-club finds its start in the “‘gleeman,” the 
“glee-wood ” of this lay. 

The role played by vocal music among the 
Anglo-Saxons is well known. Regarding the 
lay of Beowulf as a great minstrel-song re- 
peated from coast to coast, we need not be 
surprised at its length. Length, in fact, was 
one of the greatest virtues of a lay, as 
we know from a story told of King Canute 
(and the wonderful memory of the wandering 
singers is a fact equally well authenticated) : 
A minstrel sung to the praise of Canute at a 
feast given by that monarch, and in accord- 
ance with the new custom, limited his per- 
formance to three or four verses. Canute 
was greatly offended by the brevity of the 
song: he said that no man had ever dared 
to sing his deeds in so few verses; that it 
was an insult to suppose they did not de- 
mand a larger song; and he concluded 
by ordering the minstrel to be hanged the 
following evening. As the minstrel was 
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to live through the next day, he was per- 
mitted to be present at the king’s early 
dinner, and availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to sing no less than thirty verses in 
his honor, which he had composed in the 
night. With these the king was so pleased 
that he spared the minstrel’s life, and pre- 
sented him with thirty ounces of silver—an 
ounce for each verse.1 The whole lay, of 
3000 lines or more, might well be held in 
mind by a skilled minstrel-rhapsode. 

It is no inconsistency or unusual thing to 
find Beowulf and Hrothgar singing. “ The 
most famous monarchs and the most an- 
cient [Anglo-Saxon] saints gloried in their 
skill as harpists. Alfred and Canute, our 
two greatest kings, and St. Aldhelm and St. 
Dunstan, two of our most celebrated saints 
and bishops, were renowned for their accom- 
plishment; St. Dunstan’s performances, as 
might have been expected, were considered 
miraculous. His harp sang of itself when 
he hung it up on the wall.”2 

Much of the music of this early time must 
have been plaintive, for the lays in Beowulf 
which are sung to music are often full 
of the most tragical situations: “some they 
hymn, some they blame.” (Diod. Sic., 5.) 
When England came to be converted, the 
King’s “scop” or “ glee-man” held the rank 
ofthane. The musical class was passionately 
loved by the laity and clergy, and in war 
times became admirable spies and scouts, as 
we know from the story of Athelstane. Al- 
fred, in his youth, took the greatest pleasure 
in learning these old minstrel songs, of which 
we have such frequent mention in Beowulf. 

Imbedded in the lay of Beowulf itself are 
one or two minor lays, one at least of great 
brilliance and power: the Zay of Finn and 
Hualf (1073). ‘There is a minstrel present, 
who, like an Italian /mfrorisatore, immedi- 
ately on the slaying of Grendel embalms 
Beowulf’s deed in a lay (872). The minstrels, 
indeed, are the torch-bearers, the /ampadépho- 
rot, of epic legend. Each lights his taper 
at the torch of the other, and so we have a 
continuous stream of illuminated spirits light- 

ti 
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ing down to us the lyric argosies of the 
past. 

In these references to early minstrelsy, we 
have insensibly passed over to the internal 
life of the poem, which, as a whole, affords 
so valuable a commentary on the primitive 
institutions and arrangements of the early 
-Teutonic race. In the poem itself we seem 
to be eavesdropping on our ancestors—we 
are looking through a key-hole on a perfectly 
naive, unadulterated life, wherein few traces 
of artificiality have as yet intruded. The 
vices and virtues there displayed are charac- 
teristic. A remarkable feature is the perfect 
purity of the whole—not a hint at, not an al- 
lusion to, anything impure. No man in this 
world, in this kosmos of Beowulf, wantonly 
injures another: I mean in the lay of Beo- 
wulf proper, not in the episodes. In the epi- 
sodes treachery, cowardice, pride, boastful- 
ness, malign vengeance, in plenty ; the tex- 
ture of the episodes is hardened with the 
spilling of blood—blood thought to be right- 
eously spilled; but also even here there are 
instances of beautiful friendship, of love, of 
devotion, of self-restraint, and magnanimity: 
of sgre trial, in which the é¢fos, the whole 
mental and moral temper of the race, comes 
forth victoriously on the side of good. How 
different is all this from the cycle, or rather 
cyclone of Sigurd legends,3 in which every- 
thing that comes in contact with the hero is 
whelmed and crushed. In the Edda we 
have tragedy in crude lumps, tangled masses 
of mystery and blood, heaps of unrefined gold; 
there is no repose, articulation, symmetry. 
Scenes of dreadful violence, unredeemed by 
a single trait of human beauty or love, rush 
past you as in a sort of picture-orgie. You 
see it all, you feel it all intensely; but the 
result is—repulsion. What kernels, what 
bases for tragedy, you cannot help thinking; 
and yet, there is no pleasure, because the plot, 
if there be such—the incident—is exploded 
in your face, and you have no impression ex- 
cept an impression of dazzlement, bewilder- 
ment. The Hero-Saga of Iceland is all ca- 
tastrophe. Each lay is a roll of thunder, and 
it is over. Moreover, with all its intense re- 


1Cp. Liining’s Edda, passim. 
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alism, it is vague, it is momentary. Eddic 
poems are like lunar landscapes; reading 
them is like looking into the chasms of the 
moon, without seeing anything except a 
bloodstained mist. 

It is different in Beowulf, for here we have 
a lay of 3,000 lines in length, within which 
the details are numerous, character is devel- 
oped, difficulties overcome, a mode of life 
delineated line by line, the items of a three- 
fold situation accumulated with great art; a 
catastrophe not coming at one like a burst- 
ing rocket, but reined in, restrained, subtly 
approached, poetically handled. Full as it 
is of “restorations,” of addenda by unknown 
hands, of passages that Ettmiiller would 
bracket or italicize, of evidences of having 
been fumigated here and there by a Christian 
incense-bearer, it is in general a unit as it 
stands, and presents a homogeneous whole. 
It gives a well-harmonized picture of Baltic 
lite—a picture at one with itself. Events 
apparently are not placed upon a sliding scale, 
moved forward or backward, as is the case 
with the Nibelungen Lied, at the pleasure of 
the poet; “personages made contemporary 
who really were separated by hundreds of 
' Its speech is uni-lingual; its people 
speak one tongue throughout, and do not be- 
long to the uncertain bi-lingual populations 
of the later romances, in which all things be- 
come confused, anachronisms of every sort 
creep in, Charlemagne is made a contem- 
porary of Achilles, Adam and Eve speak 
French, and the Saracens invade England. 

Fragments of the secial life contained in 
the lay have already been noted. The unso- 
cial aspects, the love of war, the centrifugal 
force that flings everything asunder in the 
just harmonized picture, need not be dwelt 
upon with explicitness. This, of course, is 
an essential element, the very oxygen of the 
atmosphere of the life depicted. Everything 
is lurid with it, and the hero himself suc- 
cumbs in a wrestle with the powers of nature. 

he next subject that attracts our attention 
is the bits of superstition embodied in the 
narrative, and the meaning of the narrative 
as a whole. 


years,” 
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In the dragon-contests, which are undoubt- 
edly mythical, some critics have carried their 
“ mythen-riecherei” a little too far. Miullen- 
hoff and Dederich have much to say about 
this aspect of the poem. They hold that 
two of these dragon-fights typify nothing 
more than mighty inundations, which rise in 
spring by night and threaten to overwhelm 
Hrothgar’s land, but are at last subdued, as 
the Dutch in later times subdued the inun- 
dating ocean. Uhland promulgated the theo- 
ry that the poem symbolized a vast drainage 
system, sanitation scheme, conquest of agri- 
cultural lands from the sea, etc., etc. Oth- 
ers make of Beowulf a meteorological text- 
book, which might be used at the Signal Ser- 
vice office as a sort of almanac! Grein has, 
I think, the sanest view of the dragon phe- 
nomena ; he holds, and Korner seems to sup- 
port him, that the so-called nocturnal drag- 
on-combats are incursions of sea-robbers who 
come by night and are beaten back. Wack- 
erbarth and Ettmiiller follow Kemble in 
thinking Beowulf himself a representation of 
Odin ; while Simrock connects him with the 
German myth series. As to the meaning of 
the name of the hero, Sweet, Sievers, and 
Skeat hold that the name Beowulf—which 
is of extremely rare occurrence, though it oc- 
curs once in this poem as applied not to its 
hero but to the son of Scyld,—comes from 
Beo and Iolf, ¢. e., the bee-loving bear, as 
the representative of strength; not from 
Beadu and wolf, battle-wolf, the old etymol- 
ogy, which is repeated with much else that is 
obsolete and unscientific in the Toller-Bos- 
worth Dictionary? just published. 

Korner’ reminds us that there is nothing 
improbable in Grein’s view of Grendel, that 
is, that the exemies of Hrothgar may be rep- 
resented as devastating monsters, and refers 
us to the Kamayana, in which the original 
inhabitants of the Dekkan are represented 
by after-comers as half-apes; to the descrip- 
tions of the Huns by their contemporaries ; 
to the legends growing out of the conflicts 
between the Europeans and the Indians in 
this country ; to the many historical cases in 


2 Macmillan, 1882. 
8 Englische Studien, 1, 485. 
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which hostile peoples come in contact and 
blacken each other’s reputation; and these 
cases he connects with others in which a war 
of extermination is waged against animals 
that destroy or ravage seed-fields, and van- 
ish on the approach of civilization. 

There is a very singular passage in Taci- 
tus, hitherto apparently overlooked, which 
may be connected with Grein’s theory and 
help to explain it. He tells us’ of a tribe 
dwelling in the region of the Vistula, who, 
“not content with their natural ferocity, 
study to make themselves still more grim 

nd horrible by every addition that art can 
devise. Their shields are black ; their bodies 
painted of a deep color; and the darkest 
night is their time for rushing to battle. 
The sudden surprise and funereal gloom of 
such a band of sable warriors is sure to strike 
a)anic through the adverse army, who fly 
the field as if a legion of demons had broken 
loose to attack them ; so true it is that in 
every engagement the eye is first conquered.” 
May not these have been the very “ de- 
mons” of which we read in Beowulf? 

The dragon-legend, of which there is so 
much here, is endless, and springs largely from 
Greek and Judaic sources.’ “The Scyth- 
ian griffins, the dragon leader guarding the 
apples of Hesperides, the more celebrated 
bullionist who kept his eye on the golden 
fleece,” the dragon champions Jason, Her- 
akles, Orlando, etc., are known toall. Books 
of heraldry, private coats of arms, and flags 
are full of these reptiles ; perhaps recollec- 
tions or resurrections of the huge fossils that 
geology digs up out of the rock, for which, 
of course, appropriate tales would be in- 
vented. ‘ Zonnas relates that in the library 
of Constantinople there was a roll one hun- 
dred feet long, made of a ‘dragon’s’ intes- 
tines, on which Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey 
were written in golden letters.” 4 

There is a good deal of miscellaneous 
folk-lore and legend to be gleaned from an 
attentive inspection of the lay. Giants (gv- 


1 Germania, 43. 

2Cf also Herodotus's description of the ‘' Scythian 
tribe, Book a’. 

8 Lettsom Nib. Lied., 420. 
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gantas ) (1131) and enties (Scotch etties) are 
spoken of; the evil eye (1767) is plainly men- 
tioned; there is a touch of the Fenrir legend 
where the poet speaks of ‘‘ Heaven swallow- 
ing the smoke,” as the Fenrir wolf did the 
sun and moon; Ettmiiller finds traces of the 
Walkyrie myth; the continual reference to 
the raven as haunting the battle-field may be 
a reminiscence of Odin’s ravens, as also the 
mention of the screaming eagle and the 
“hoary” wolf, in the same connection. Spells, 
haunted places, gold bewitched by enchant- 
ment, all occur; Hrothgar’s rune-wit, coun- 
sellor or interpreter of runes, magical sym- 
bols, is carried off by the dragon; and Cain 
is called the “awaker of all monsters, jotuns, 
elves” (107), among others, of Grendel 
(1261). Weland, the Scandinavian weapon- 
smith, who has left his name at “‘ Wayland’s 
Smithy” in England, is referred to once 
(455), as the maker of Beowulf’s corselet. 
This is one of two or three hints which con- 
nect the poem with Scandinavian sources. 
Sigmund and Fitela, two other Norse heroes, 
appear on the stage. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the poem, 
however, than the absence, as a general rule, 
of allusion to the Norse mythology and cos- 
mogony. Either they had not developed 
when the poem was written down, or the 
Christian scribe must have carefully erased 
every name that would suggest the existence 
of the Odin and Thor cultus, as paganism too 
strong for his audience. Hardly the latter, 
because the Wayland legend and the Sig- 
mund legend are referred to, both of which 
form parts of the Edda; and several other 
proper names of kings and dynasties are 
readily translated into old Norse forms, few 
of which, however, are important. Three- 
fourths of the heroic Edda are taken up with 
the Sigurd-Kudrun-Brunhilda lays. Now 
Sigurd is not mentioned in Beowulf, though 
his father, Sigmund, is. Sigmund is said to 
kill a dragon, but Sigurd’s or Siegfried’s 
dragon exploit is not mentioned. The gen- 
eral Siegfried legend must therefore have 
developed long after the Beowulf legend, yet 
early enough for it to be taken up and made 
to constitute the pivot of the Wibelungen Lied 
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(1190 A. D.). It is more probable, so far 
as the evidence of Beowulf goes, that the 
Eddic or Eddaic pentateuch developed a 
good while after Beowulf; a view which is 
strengthened by the fact that Beowulf is 
essentially a Dano-Scandinavian poem, and 
yet there is little or no reference in it to the 
peculiar theology developed in the Eddas. 
Every little lay in the theological part of the 
Eddas swarms with proper names of deities; 
it was a religion of proper names, in fact; and 
yet there are none in this immense lay of 
Beowulf. 

No days of the week are mentioned, so 
that we cannot say whether Tiuw’s day, Wo- 
den’s day, Thor’s day, or Freya’s day had 
then received their Norse designations. In 
fact, the whole gesture of the poem is repug- 
nant to polytheism, such as we have it in the 
Eddas. There is but one passage (175) that 
refers to temples of the gods, where the 
Danes offer up prayers against Grendel’s rav- 
ages. But the Christian interpolator adds: 
“Such was their custom, their heathen hope; 
they remembered hell in their minds; the 
Creator they knew not, judge of their deeds; 
the good Lord they knew not, helm of 
heaven could they not praise, the King of 
Woe to him who shall, through 
deadly hate, thrust down his soul into the 
fang of fire.” 

It is a strange fact that, though there are 
many traces of Christian fingers in the ma- 
nipulation of the lay, the names of Christ 
and the “clean maiden” Mary are not once 
mentioned in it. The names of Cain and 
Abel occur, but the religious conception is 
seemingly monotheistic, with a strong tinge 
of fatalism. In twelve passages the word 
Il yrd, an abstraction of fate, is found. We 
have no right to say, as Heyne does, that 
this word stood for one of the Vorns, “‘weak- 
ened down into Providence,” etc. The word 
occurs in the expression “ Weird Sisters ” 
(Macbeth), and was afterwards made to repre- 
sent one of the three fated sisters who guard- 
ed the Fountain of Life under the ash 
Yyedrasill. The word mefod’ is the favorite 
designation for the almighty ruler, and means 
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the “measuring and arranging one.” It oc- 
curs fifteen times (twelve times in a simple 
form, and three times as compounded with 
other words). The circumlocutions for the 
same idea are numerous. “Helm of the 
Heavens” (182), “glory king” (2796), the 
“glory of kings,” “wielder of glory,” “‘shep- 
herd of glory” (666, 17, 183, 1753, 932), 
“sheer arranger” (480), “true orderer” 
(1612), “ancient fate” (946), and others. 
Heaven, it will be noted, is frequently spok- 
en of in the plural, and the conception of the 
one God is that he is a king and a shepherd 
—he “guards” his heavens like St. Peter; he 
wields its glory as a sceptre of sovereignty; 
he “shepherds” his flocks; he is a judge. 
“Sheer fate” is said to “ prescribe” punish- 
ment, a “mickle doom,” for the “sin-stained” 
worm (980). There is a clearly developed 
scheme of rewards and punishments sug- 
gested. Both Hrothgar and Beowulf express 
the deepest reverence for the “Almighty” 
(955, 945, 930, etc.). In fact, the theology 
of the poem is most interesting, and it would 
be well worth while to discuss it fully. The 
conception of sin had entered even this prim- 
itive world, and hung its spider-web in every 
corner of it. The vengeance taken on Gren- 
del is “death for her sins” (1255). Eternal 
death, doom’s day (3069), the bonds of hell, 
the fire of the pit (3070); then, on the other 
hand, an unfading joy, a state of rapture, of 
glorified tranquility in the bosom of the All- 
Father, are depicted. The noble sense of duty 
that actuates Beowulf throughout the poem 
is its chief characteristic; he is preéminently 
the philanthropos—the lover of his kind. 

Close on the conception of religion follows 
the conception of the reverence due to wo- 
men, who, we know,? almost constituted a re- 
ligion in themselves to Tacitus’s Germans. 
There is little or no love depicted anywhere 
in Anglo-Saxon poetry; only affectionate rev- 
erence, devotion, regard, as we see here and 
in King Alfred’s writings. Snorre says, with 
a certain cynicism, that the golden age van- 
ished from Jtunheim when women appeared; 
but there is no cynicism of this sort in Anglo- 
Saxon poetry. 


2 Tacitus’s Germania. 
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It was a very common way of naming wo- 
men in these early Teutonic times, to put 
some word signifying 4a/¢/e into their names: 
Bead-u-hild, Hilda, Brynhilda, Hildeburh. 
The most famous of early English abbesses 
was named Hilda (battle) by a sort of para- 
dox. A Hildeburh (1072) is named in this 
poem. In social gatherings Hrothgar’s queen 
takes her seat beside him on the dais. Wo- 
men are sometimes cup-bearers, distributors 
of the munificence of kings, mourners beside 
the funeral pyre (1075) where they sing fu- 
neral dirges (1118). ‘The epithet of princely 
women is “gold-decked,” “jewel-laden” (615, 
624, 641). No reference is made to their 
mode of dress, but Wealhtheow is ‘‘ cyzna 
gemyndig” (614), “mindful of etiquette” (?), 
and has a troop of maidens in her reti- 
nue. Only six women flit across the stage 
of the poem, fitfully: Wealhtheow, Hygd, 
Thrytho, Elan (?), Hildeburh, Freaware. 
Wealhtheow and Hygd are types of womanly 
grace and beauty. Hildeburh is a Rachel 
weeping for her children, “ martyra dlost- 
mam,” as Aelfric calls the Holy Innocents, 
‘Thrytho is so fair that “ nobody dares look 
on her save her lord.” ‘There is a tragedy 
connected with each one of these women 
which cannot be unfolded here. 

The political aspects mirrored in Beowulf 
are of great interest. We find kings sur- 
rounded by their thanes; an hereditary dy- 
nasty with its hereditary castle; a court in 
which there are prescribed forms; the king 
has his wéfan (779, 157, 266, 937, 1099); 
his favorite (rin-wita, 1326); his cup-bearer 
(1162); his guardian of the frontier (241)'; 
a spokesman (/y/e); liegeman (2405); anda 
palace. There are minstrels; folc-land, hered- 
itary estates (@/Ae/, 1520), and hereditary 
prerogative (2199) are spoken of. The re- 
tainers are “table companions,” “hearth 
companions,” men “that stand at his shoul- 
der.” Cowardice in battle is reckoned a 
crime, differently from the conduct of the 
Homeric heroes, who take to their heels 
sans cérémonte et sans reproche.” The kingly 
epithets are suggestive; they are “helm,” 
“‘ protector,” “herd,” “giver of bracelets,” 


1Cf, Margrave. 
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“lord of shields,” “ giver of loaves,” “earl,” 
“lord of the Aereditary realm” (1703), “ vic- 
tor or friendly lord,” “leader of a host” 
(1484), etc. The descriptions of the kingly 
dignity are very numerous: King of men, 
the earth, the folk, the sea, the nation, the 
people (/eod, folc), of battle, etc. “Bold as 
a king” is an expression that shows one of 
the requisites of a king in an era when per- 
sonal courage in a leader was absolutely in- 
dispensable. ‘Iwo or three curious allusions 
are made to a favorite old Teutonic practice: 
compounding crime with money. They are 
highly interesting, as probably among the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon records of the custom. 
Kemble, in his “Saxons in England,” has 
developed in some detail, though incom- 
pletely, the political aspects of this ancient 
record of Germanic social and political or- 
ganizations—the Lay of Beowulf; hence we 
need not dwell on them at length. The 
elective principle prevails; there are wars, al- 
liances, feuds. Great stress is laid upon kin, 
kinship—that atom out of which has devel- 
oped all society. We see the consanguine 
eddy already at work, concentrating or scat- 
tering communities which were to grow into 
shires and kingdoms. Blood-relationship is 
the root which developes into a stem, into a 
folk, intoa nation. ‘The feud, which made a 
Corsica of Iceland for hundreds of years, is 
found here in full play. 

Passing from this brief statement, which is 
a mere hint of the wealth of the poem to 
the hunter after the germs of the national 
Teutonic life, let us look at the sports and 
pastimes of these giant children. In the 
first lines stands horse-racing? on the “ap- 
ple-yellow” horses (866, 2265, 915). Fun- 
eral races round the tomb like those around 
the tomb of Beowulf, are one mode of pay- 
ing respect to the dead. Beowulf’s famous 
swimming-match with Breca occupies a 
whole episode. Stags are hunted with hounds 
(1369); seals and dolphins are shot with 
arrows, or made to scamper at the blowing 
of the horn (1425); friendly visits are con- 
tinually described; and one of them gives 
occasion to a bloody contest between Finn 

2 Cf. Alfred's Voyage of Ohthere and Wulfstan. 
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and Hualf. Music, conversation, saga-telling, 
twanging of harpstrings, brighten the palace 
life. Falconry is mentioned (2264). Disease 
seldom comes on this uproarious stage. The 
heroes die in battle or in contests with the 
powers of nature. Beowulf expires, poisoned 
by the bite of the dragon. Wounding, blood- 
shedding in its most various forms, fill many 
passages. But mere sickness is an ignoble 
thing, and does not belong in an age of heroes 
or an heroic poem. Other modes of death 
are, however, ascribed to “illness or sword- 
edge, the fang of fire or the whelm of flood, 
the grip of battle-knife or the flight of spear, 
fearful old age or the evil eye” (1765). Beo- 
wulf is warned that though he is in the prime 
of vigor, sooner or later he must perish from 
one of these causes (Canto 26). There is a 
Nemesis here as in the heated lands of the 
South. The Greek Audris, on which so 
much of the tragic plot of the poets of Hel- 
las turns, is found in all its force, and with 
it its swift punishment (1740~’45). This pun- 
ishment is a bitter and sudden disaster that 
drives an arrow unawares to the heart of the 
offender. 

Grein! is probably correct in placing the 
site of Beowulf’s kingdom on the west coast 
of Gétaland, at the mouth of the Got, a river 
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in Sweden. Though no historical Beowulf 
can be traced, there is reason for believing 
that the hero of the lay lived and fought and 
wrought, not perhaps as is here so vividly re- 
lated in the poem, but in such a manner as 
to have kindled a whole school of poets into 
commemorating his deeds. 

Such are a few of the items to be gleaned 
from this strangest of Anglo-Saxon epics. 
As Teutons of the Teutons, as belonging to 
the famous Low Dutch stock of the Teuton- 
ic race, we can claim affinity with the people 
of this poem. Their customs and supersti- 
tions, sports and pastimes, social and politi- 
cal life, found here in their germinal state, 
have developed, many of them, into our most 
cherished institutions. It is Teutonic air 
we breathe, a Teutonic landscape we see; it 
is the rough gamboling and delight of our 
Teutonic ancestry that some unknown scp 
—more probably a school of scéps—has en- 
shrined for us in the simplest and most 
naive form. And in treating this poem as 
an authentic historical document, as a “‘doc- 
ument pour servir,” for the illustration of a 
period of which our knowledge is all too 
scant, we shall not be straining a story too 
far, or damaging the cause of the lovers of 


historical fact. 
James A. Harrison. 
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[1 is perhaps a misnomer to describe as 2 
/aw, a rule of action which seems to be based 
upon no settled principles, and which is, in 
practice, the very acme of lawlessness. Yet 
this so-called law of muru was an institution 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of New Zealand, 
and though fast falling into disuse, as a result 
of civilizing influences, it was, in its time, one 
of the most potent, characteristic, and curi- 
ous of the many curious customs of the Ma- 
orl people. 

The law, as will presently appear, is un- 
mistakable in its practical working, yet it is 

‘Ebert's Jahrb. f. 
t IV., 3 Heft 
Vor. V. 
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OF MURU. 


difficult to define abstractly. In outline, it 
may be said to be a vigorous and ferocious 
sort of ‘‘ hazing,” with robbery superadded. 
Sometimes it is the robbery alone without 
the personal violence, but frequently, per- 
haps usually, both are combined. The law 
is commonly applied to an individual by the 
village of which he is a resident, that is, by 
his own relatives and friends, but oftentimes 
one village will muru another village or one 
tribe another entire tribe. The aggressors 
appropriate all the movable property of 
the person or community thus murued, and 
divide it equitably among themselves. 
Thenceforth, the defendant becomes the 
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guest of the assailants. He is received into 
the community, and is supported with as 
much comfort and honor as any member of it 
until his own industry, or the muru of some- 
body else, restores his material prosperity. 

The recipient of a muru, so far from con- 
sidering it an injury or a disgrace, regards it 
as a great privilege and distinction. He looks 
upon it very much as a poor clergyman 
looks upon a donation party. Both visita- 
tions are often substantially alike in their 
operations, yet both indicate the polite at- 
tention of the neighbors, and both bring some 
measure of benefit in their train. In both 
instances the zealous friends are ‘ cruel only 
to be kind.” 

The more extensive and complete the 
plundering and destruction are, especially 
if they are accompanied by a beating which 
renders the recipient almost senseless, the 
better he likes the muru, for it is then a 
‘“* creat muru,” and he is proud that, in the 
opinion of his fellow citizens, Ze is worthy of 
such elaborate preparations and such con- 
clusive results. In other words, he regards 
himself as a man of a good deal of conse- 
quence when his neighbors think it worth 
while to take so much trouble on his ac- 
count. It is a curious paradox, which is in 
keeping with many contradictions in the 
Maori nature, that the greater the abuse to 
which the victim is subjected, the greater is 
his gratification. 

The personal castigation is occasionally 
omitted, but the plundering part of the muru 
is rarely varied. It always consists in taking 
all the property a man has, so the only vari- 
ation possible would arise from the differing 
nature and extent of the possessions of dif- 
ferent individuals. The monotony of whole- 
sale robbery is often relieved, however, by 
burning the victim’s house and outbuildings, 
and destroying his fences and growing crops. 
This is, of course, an additional honor. 

The word muru literally means “ plun- 
der,” “robbery”; or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, the proceedings indicated by those terms 
have been called in recent times muru. 
This use of the word, however, is one of the 
“modern improvements ” resulting from civ- 
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ilization. The ancient meaning of muru, 
and its technical meaning at the present day, 
is a lawful and honest one. When used in 
that sense, it does not convey any disagreea- 
ble suggestions to the native mind. The 
spoliation by virtue of it does not strike the 
Maori as at all akin to theft. 

The principal reason for this is, that the 
people are communists. All property, though 
often accumulated by great individual labor, 
and apparently held by distinct individual 
tenure, is really at the service of the com- 
munity whenever needed. For instance, all 
the inhabitants of a village eat together, and 
each contributes to supply the common lar- 
der. They thus enjoy a perpetual picnic. 
So, in case of war, or the entertainment of 
strangers, or any other event which taxes 
the resources of the tribe, each man bears 
his share of the burden. Since all property 
actually belongs to the community, and is 
only held in trust by individuals for the com- 
mon benefit, therefore, whenever the com- 
munity sees fit to muru a man, it is simply 
relieving him of his trust, and resuming the 
control of its own estate. It is a practical 
and effectual method of obtaining an ac- 
counting. By another contradiction, howev- 
er, though all property is so held in trust, if 
a native choose to sell a pig, or a horse, or 
anything else that he may have, he can do 
so, and use the money for his own purposes, 
without being accountable to anybody. This 
principle may have been adopted in mercy, 
or it may have resulted from policy. If the 
savage nature is at all like civilized nature, 
the aborigines found out long ago what a 
trial it is to a trustee to refrain from appro- 
priating the trust estate to his own use, and 
how nearly impossible it is to prevent such 
appropriation. Perhaps they cheerfullymade 
some concession to his feelings, or, perhaps, 
making a virtue of necessity, they permitted 
him to use a part of the estate and remain 
with them, rather than have him take the 
whole of it and emigrate. 

It thus appears that no actual robbery re- 
sults from the law of muru. Nor is the hard- 
ship to the despoiled individual as great as it 
might, at first sight, seem to be. He has 
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the inestimable privilege of participating in 
the plunder of his neighbors. As, probably, 
every man in the settlement is murued soon- 
er or later, and has his goods divided, any 
individual loss is certain, in time, to be fully 
compensated. When one has his house 
burned down in his honor, by his obliging 
neighbors, if he wishes to rebuild it he need 
only go to the common stock of building 
material already prepared, and help himself 


to whatever he may require. The only 


important effect of the practice of muru is 
to keep property in a state of active circula- 


tion, and to prevent the formation of any kind 


of monopoly. 

Ihe question may reasonably be asked, 
Whenand for what cause is a person subjected 
to. a muru? And an answer scientifically 
accurate would be, At any time, and for al- 
most anything that he may do or experience 
out of the ordinary run of every day events. 
If a man meets with misfortune or disgrace 

if his wife elopes, if his child accidentally 
falls into the fire and is burned to death, if 
his canoe upset and some of its occupants are 
drowned, if his cattle are injured, in short, 
if anything happens of the hundreds of 
things that are always liable to happen ina 
community —it furnishes reason for a muru. 
The essence of the cause seemed to be the 
accidental or unintentional character of the 
occurrence. For purposes of muru, a blun- 
der is worse than a crime. If one man kills 
another, and the killing is purely accidental, 
the slayer, and perhaps his whole tribe, will 
be most vigorously murued ; but if the slay- 
er can prove that the killing was zx¢entional, 
and not accidental, his friends assume that 
there was good cause for it, and protect him 
from the inconvenience of a muru, and the 
dishonor which its necessity implies. Ac- 
Maori ethics, all homicide is pre- 
sumptively justifiable. A very clear case 
of intent must be made out 
before any one is deemed guilty of murder. 
The plea of emotional insanity would be a 
ruinous defense under Maori law, for the 
more completely it was established, the more 
certain and severe would be the resulting 
muru. 


cording to 
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The late Judge Manning, in his remark- 
able book entitled “Old New Zealand,” 
mentioned, in addition to the causes of muru 
already given, an instance of a man who lit 
a fire to clean his land; the fire accidentally 
spread and burned over an old burying- 
ground. ‘The villagers resented the idea of 
their ancestors being warmed in such an in- 
discriminate and unorthodox manner, and 
promptly murued the innocent offender. A 
native accused Judge Manning of roasting 
his (the native’s) grandfather, because Man- 
ning had inadvertently built a fire at the foot 
of a tree in whose branches the grandfather's 
bones had once rested, but from which they 
had been removed some ten years before! 
People who can so intimately connect events 
so distantly related, would not be long in 
want of a cause if they were in want of a 
muru. They need only a hint from some- 
body in reference to somebody else, and if 
they are in a mood to take it, the muru in- 
evitably follows. 

There is no time at which a muru may be 
said to be more liable to occur than at any 
other. It is not adopted for excitement dur- 
ing a particularly dull period—as a diversion 
after a dearth of news or occupation. In- 
deed, at the busiest and most exciting time, 
as in the midst of harvest or war, it is quite 
as likely to happen as during a period of 
general repose. 

The extent and severity of the muru, while 
doubtless depending somewhat on caprice, 
are governed mainly by the character of the 
misfortune. The greater the calamity and 
disgrace in Maori estimation, the worse (and 
more gratifying) is the muru. 

Punishment for crime is entirely outside of 
the province of the law of muru. The latter 
involves partly a penalty, and partly an ex- 
piation. While in some degree a punish- 
ment for carelessness or folly, it seems to be 
chiefly a process of atonement, which the 
disgraced individual goes through in order 
to be restored to good and regular standing. 
Muru is repentance and absolution in a ro- 
bust and savage form. 

Though the causes which will produce a 
muru_are somewhat indefinite, and though 
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its extent is a good deal governed by caprice, 
it must not be supposed that the method of 
proceeding, when the muru is determined 
upon, is at all irregular or at haphazard. If 
there is one thing more than another upon 
which the Maori prides himself, it is his ob- 
servance of etiquette. His whole existence 
is regulated by the most inflexible rules. 
Even the exigencies of war do not relax or 
bend these ideas of propriety. Whatever is 
done must be done regularly and “ correct- 
ly,” even if it is a cannibal feast, or the tor- 
ture and mutilation of prisoners. When the 
British troops attacked a Maori fortification, 
and met with an unexpectedly stubborn re- 
sistance, they indulged in that free and for- 
cible use of language by which their fore- 
fathers had gained such distinction in Flan- 
ders. The natives were greatly surprised 
and shocked at such a disregard of the 
amenities of warfare. Thev thought it very 
impolite, not to say barbarous and inhuman, 
for their enemies to continue cursing them, 
when the battle was being conducted on 
their side with perfect fairness and propriety. 

The muru must be regularly determined 
upon by the community, and when it is de- 
creed, reasonable notice must be sent to the 
victim. It would not be “tka (correct) to 
take him unawares. ‘The honor is thrust 
upon him, but his friends are considerate 
enough to give him time to prepare his mind 
to receive it. He thereby enjoys the pleas- 
ure both of anticipation and realization. It 
may be added that the results rarely fall 
short of his most sanguiue expectations. 

It is correct for him to make a pretense 
of defending his possessions, but it would 
not be correct for him to kill or greatly in- 
jure his assailants ; nor would it be correct 
for them to kill him, though they are usually 
expected to do him serious bodily injury. 

No rank or condition is free from the law 
of muru. ‘The highest chief and the lowest 
commoner are alike amenable to it. Per- 
sonal distinction or prowess gives no exemp- 
tion. The mighty warrior who has slain and 
eaten numbers of his enemies (and a friend 


or two upon occasion), who has often defied 
death at the point of the hostile spear, is 
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humbled by a point of etiquette. His prow- 
ess counts for nothing, and he accepts his 
fate without a murmur and without resisiance 
further than what is necessary in order to be 
conventionally “ correct.” 

Some practical examples will illustrtae bet- 
ter than any amount of generalizing, the 
character and operation of the law of muru. 

A young Maori chief, named Mawae, built 
a house at some distance from the village to 
which he belonged. He inclosed several 
thousand acres of land, and stocked and cul- 
tivated it after the manner of Europeans. 
In most other respects he conformed to Eu- 
ropean habits ; and he was esteemed by both 
natives and settlers as a prosperous .and 
worthy man. He usually attended the native 
meetings, where he took a leading part as 
an orator. This seemed to be the only par- 
ticular in which he still observed the native 
customs. These facts show that the appli- 
cation of the law of muru to him, as well as 
his submission to it, was an extreme and re- 
markable evidence of its power and sanctity. 

He married a very beautiful woman, 
daughter of the chief of a neighboring tribe. 
One child was born to them, and life offered 
as many joys to this reclaimed savage as 
his more cultured white brother couid_pos- 
sess or wish for. Mawae was frequently 
obliged to leave home to attend the assem- 
blies of his people. On his return from one 
of these meetings he found his home was 
desolate. His wife had eloped with a young 
chief of her own tribe. Did he pursue the 
destroyer of his home and happiness, and 
wreak fearful vengeance upon him or his 
nearest relatives? Did he use that eloquence 
which had so often thrilled his people to 
rouse them to make war upon the tribe 
which sheltered the wrong-doer? He did 
neither of these things; but he did what was 
perhaps equally courageous, though less bril- 
liant. With a full knowledge of what would 
happen to him, he went to his village and 
told his sorrowful story. He was not disap- 

1 Iam indebted to my friend, Mr. G. F. Sherwood, of 
Patea, New Zealand, for these and many other incidents 
of Maori life. 


which he relates. 
reproduce his most interesting recital. 


He was an eye witness of the events 
I regret my inability to adequately 
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pointed. There was an immediate gathering 
of the chiefs and /ohungas or priests, and the 
affair was discussed with animation for sever- 
al hours. ‘Then Mawae was told to return 
to his home, and his case would be properly 
attended to the next day. He was to be 
murued. His delight can be imagined. His 
affliction was now to receive due compensa- 
tion. So great a misfortune was certain to 
merit a great muru. 

\With buoyant spirits, Mawae went back 
to his house to await with impatience the 
promise of the morrow. At the appointed 
time the whole tribe, men, women and chil- 
dren, headed by the muru party proper— 
about fifty stalwart men—marched in proces- 
sion to Mawae’s dwelling. There they found 
him parading defiantly before his gate, 
seemingly resolved to defend himself and his 
possessions at all hazards, from a fate that 
he would not miss for all the kingdoms of 
the world. He was armed with the weapon 
usual in such emergencies—a staff made of 
the stalk of the wild flax. This is a formid- 
able looking weapon, but is in reality as light 
and harmless as cork. 

The proceedings commenced with a long 
address by one of the fohungas. ‘To this 
Mawae listened, leaning on his flax stick, and 
made noreply. ‘The priest waved his hands 
over the muru party, and they advanced to 
the attack. Three robust fellows, clothed 
only in Nature’s panoply, attempted to take 
jossession of the house. Mawae dealt them 
several vigorous blows with his flax stick. 
(he blows did no harm, but the recipients 
pretended to be very much hurt and drew 
back. They were speedily joined by about 
a dozen of their companions, who made a 
combined rush upon Mawae and felled him 
with clubs. Then they gave him a beating, 
which a spectator would have called merci- 
less and terrible, but which the victim con- 
sidered most flattering and honorable. The 
benefactors continued their savage work, un- 
ti! Mawae was covered with blood and was 
almost insensible. Then they stripped him 
of all clothing, even his boots, and left him 
lying on “the field of his fame fresh and 
gory.” While this ‘was going on, some of 
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the party on horse-back went over the fields 
and began to collect (“round up,” as it is 
called), all the live stock. Some yoked bul- 
locks to the carts, and harnessed the horse 
to the buggy; others caught the pigs, and 
gathered in the hens, ducks, and geese. Even 
the dog was made captive. In the mean- 
time a central party attacked the house. 
This was stripped of everything, and the 
goods that were worth taking away were piled 
upon the carts. The house and out-houses, 
after being robbed of everything animate 
and inanimate, were set on fire and totally 
consumed. Wide gaps were broken in the 
fences, the gates were unhinged, and gener- 
ally the place was left in as complete ruin as 
could be wrought by an athletic people thor- 
oughly in earnest. 

After completing their work of battery and 
devastation, the muruing party returned with 
their spoils to their own village, leaving their 
victim naked and bleeding on the ground. 
On their arrival at the’village the spoils were 
divided, each person in the settlement re- 
ceiving some part as his or her share. 

When Mawae had revived sufficiently to 
realize the full extent of the honor that had 
been done him, a settler who had witnessed 
the proceedings, remarked to him: “ This is 
very bad work indeed.” 

“No,” he replied with great animation, 
‘““very, very good work!” and then, after a 
slight pause, “You see I had a very bad 
wife.” 

This remark furnishes a key to some of 
the mysteries of the law of muru. The point 
in the native mind was that Mawae was in 
some measure culpable for having such an 
unworthy wife. The beating and plundering 
which he had undergone had made atone- 
ment for his fault, and had cleansed him 
from his shame. It is needless to remark 
that the experience of Mawae at the hands 
of his friends constituted what is known as 
a“ great muru.” 

An instance of a muru of lesser degree is 
the following: A chief of considerable wealth, 
when drunk, stole a pair of scissors from the 
counter of a store kept by Europeans. The 
magistrate before whom he was tried, instead 
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of imposing the fine (three times the value 
of the article stolen) which the law provides 
for in such cases, sent the culprit to jail for 
fourteen days. His people realized that the 
punishment and disgrace were unduly severe. 
In their estimation the offense was a venial 
one, at the worst. The unmerited ignominy 
which the chief had suffered demanded the 
expiation of a muru. So, while he was in jail, 
his considerate neighbors, having duly noti- 
fied his wife, murued his estate in a most 
complete and complimentary manner. ‘Thus 
was the heart of that captive chief made glad 
in the loneliness of his prison cell, by the 
thought that, in his absence, his friends 
would not permit his affairs to suffer from 


neglect. 
As already intimated, sometimes a whole 
village or tribe will muru another village or 


tribe. In sucha case the assailants are not 
necessarily superior in numbers or prowess 
to the assailed. Whenever anything hap- 
pens to set the principle in motion, the vic- 
tim, whether an individual or a tribe, sub- 
mits to the unwritten law, and accepts its 
consequences as the decree of inexorable 
fate. 
the muruing party would not be at all correct. 
Besides, in the case of a tribe especially, it 
is a great distinction to be murued, and they 
would not deprive themselves of such an 


To defeat by violence the purpose of 


Tribal muru is believed 
Whatever 
they say is a cause for it, produces it. The 
performance is always accompanied with a 
great deal of state and ceremony. This spe- 
cies of muru takes place for essentially the 
same causes as the other, but it is, if any- 
thing, more subject to caprice than the oth- 
er, and often occurs for seemingly trivial 
For a person to be overheard re- 
that something has happened in 


exalted privilege. 
to be controlled by the /ohungas. 


reasons. 
marking 
a certain tribe for which they ought to be 
murued, is sometimes sufficient to bring the 
muru about. 

The theory, doubtless, is that the muru is 
to be extended to a tribe, when the occur- 
rence which calls it forth is of such a start- 
ling or aggravated character that adequate 
justice cannot be wreaked upon an individ- 
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ual. Thus, where a chief accidentally shot 
another during a war dance, he and his whole 
tribe were murued. Had the shooting been 
intentional, it would have been considered 
meritorious, and nothing would have been 
done about it. 

A curious cause for a general muru is 
shown by the following incident. A chief 
passing through a village not his own, saw 
the head of a child just inside of a doorway. 
From certain resemblances of size, shape, 
and complexion, he not unreasonably mis- 
took the head for a kuma kum (pumpkin). 
His opinion was honestly formed, but he 
would have been wiser to have kept it to 
himself. He rashly said of the supposed 
pumpkin : “ It would make a good meal for 
me!” Among the Maories it has always 
been the greatest insult and curse to express 
an intention or wish to eat another’s head. 
The intention has been so often carried into 
practical effect that its expression can not be 
regarded as merely an idle threat. For one 
chief to say such a thing to another meant 
instant death to the offender, or war between 
their tribes. 

The chief in question had no sooner ut- 
tered his indiscreet observation than he dis- 
covered his mistake. Its full enormity oc- 
curred to him at once. ‘The remark had 
been overheard by some candid friend of the 
family. As neither the chief nor his people 
were altogether above the suspicion of occa- 
sional indulgence in cannibalism, the expres- 
sion at the best was rather equivocal, and dif- 
ficult to explain to the entire satisfaction of 
those most interested in the welfare of the 
child. The chief realized the embarrassing 
situation he was in, and resolved to get out 
of it effectually. Rushing to a house in the 
village where the natives were making pow- 
der, he seized a fire-brand and thrust it into 
a keg of the explosive. The result was in 
no wise disappointing. Though “the subse- 
quent proceedings interested him no more,” 
the consequences of his remark did not end 
with his obsequies. The opportunity was 
too good to be lost ; so the whole village to 
which he belonged was murued ina brilliant 


and comprehensive manner. Thus, by the 
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honor received was the one village consoled 
for the mishap of its chief, and by the spoils 
divided was the other compensated for the 
loss of its powder. Thereafter, affairs re- 
sumed their usual serenity, and children re- 
nosed without danger of having their heads 
mistaken for pumpkins. 

Instances of the application of the law of 


REMINISCENCES 


Morr than elsewhere, when one who has 
wrought effectively in this new common- 
wealth leaves the world, his work and his 
memory share in his mortality. Strong men 
drop out of line, the wave which closes over 
them smooths out upon the surface, and 
the ripple of an individual existence is gone. 
The best work ever accomplished in such a 
community is that of the unobtrusive and 
unselfish men and women, who lay the foun- 
dation of permanent institutions and strive 
to build wisely thereon. We do well to set 
the more salient features of their lives in 
rder—to secure, at least, in the memory 
what they were, what plans and purposes 
they had, with what patience, bravery, and 
high intelligence they madetheir way through 
many defeats to some permanent measure of 
success, 

In looking for some data for a satisfactory 
sketch of the life of Henry Durant, the first 
President of the University of California 
(one of the oldest members of the Berkeley 
Club, and the first who deceased), we come 

n the remarkable fact that here was a 
public teacher, a scholar, a thinker, who had 
never published a discourse, or more than 
one: had never, indeed, written one out for 
the press, nor in any of the later years of his 
lite for his own convenience. He thought 
aloud with wonderful clearness and facility, 
and, having this ready resource, he did not 

se upon himself the task of committing 
his thoughts to paper. Even his earlier re- 
ligious discourses were framed much in the 


Kead by appointment before the Berkeley Club. 
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muru might be multiplied, but in their gen- 
eral features they would not differ essentially 
from those already given. Enough has been 
shown to indicate the principles of the law 
and its practical working. The only thing 
in civilized communities which at all resem- 
bles it, is Mr. Henry George’s theory of the 
nationalization of land. 
Theodore A. Lora. 


HENRY DURANT.' 

same way. ‘They are skeletons, which he 
clothed with living thoughts under the in- 
spiration of the hour. 

Our departed friend was born at Acton, 
Mass., June 17th, 1802. His preparatory 
education was obtained at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and he graduated at Yale 
College in the year 1827. Among the men 
of his class who were afterward distinguished 
were Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell, William 
Adams, Joseph Towne, — Buckingham, 
N. P. Willis, and Sidney L. Johnson, the 
latter a well known jurist of this city. Mr. 
Durant was a tutor in Yale College for four 
years. He afterwards attended the Theo- 
logical Seminary at New Haven, then under 
the presidency of Dr. Nathaniel Taylor. 
Graduating there, he was soon afterward set- 
tled over the Congregational church of By- 
field, Mass., and continued in that, his only 
pastorate, fifteen years. What distinction he 
gained, if any, in that relation, does not ap 
pear in the isolated facts now within reach. 
But the minister who thirty years ago had 
held on his even way in a New England par- 
ish for fifteen years, had not only a technical 
staying power, but he had it in his blood and 
fiber. The congregations of many of these 
New England parishes were critical and exact- 
ing ; their pulpits were filled by some of the 
ablest ministers of the day ; so that the more 
metropolitan pulpits were constantly making 
drafts on these rural churches for their min. 
isters. It was not from the pulpits of the 
larger cities that one always heard the best, 
unless there had been a fresh draft on the 
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country, but from the desk of some village 
church, and from the successors of Eliot and 
Sargeant, of Edwards and Hopkins and 
Griffin. These congregations were not more 
devout than others, but they had been edu- 
cated up to an expectation of the best; 
they had a mental measuring rod by which 
they took the intellectual stature of their 
minister. He was never too tall for them; 
but if he was too short, they let him go with 
a cheerful acquiescence in the will of Prov- 
idence. 

Doctor Durant came to California in June, 
1853. He was then a little past fifty years 
of age, and was just entering upon his sec- 
ond period of growth. He came, as he was 
wont to say, “with college on the brain.” 
He had a distinct mission, and he never 
swerved from his one ruling purpose to the 
day of his death. He brought letters and 
documents from the leading scholars of the 
Eastern states, all approving of his plans and 
purposes, and warmly commending him to 
the regard of all like minded, as the man, of 
all others, for the work he had projected. 
Oakland was then a sprawling hamlet, with 
a few hundred people, with no well defined 
streets except Broadway, but having a great 
natural wealth of sand and fleas. The titles 
were so complicated and uncertain that then, 
and many years thereafter, the occupants of 
lots were not certain that they owned them; 
some gave up their claims, and others, after 
much vexatious menace, perfected them by 
buying in two or three conflicting titles. A 
glimpse of this pioneer life is afforded by two 
or three incidents, related by the deceased, 
and taken down by President Gilman. He 
opened a college school in Oakland in June, 
1853, within a month after he had landed in 
California. He said: “I began it with “Aree 
pupils, in a building which I hired for $150 
a month, to be paid in gold coin monthly, 
in advance; to be occupied’ by a man and 
his wife, whose wages were to be another 
$150 a month, to be paid in the same way : 
which made $300 a month for three pupils. 
The school increased a little during the first 
two months and a half, but the income was 
not sufficient to meet current expenses, and 
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my housekeepers —Quinn was the man’s 
name—-he and his wife, not having received 
the entire pay for that term began to be 
alarmed. He said that whatever did not 
succeed in two months and a half in Califor- 
nia, never would succeed, He could not 
trust me any longer. One morning I went 
up stairs as usual to my school. It got to 
be time for luncheon, and I went down 
stairs, and found nothing prepared. Quinn 
had squatted on the lower part of the house 
and put out his shingle, ‘Lodgers and board- 
ers wanted here. Drinks for sale at the bar.’ 
He had got up a bar-room with his bottles 
in it. I sent out to the restaurant and gota 
luncheon for the boys. ‘Then I went down 
to a lawyer and entered a complaint before 
a Police Court, extemporized for the occa- 
sion. (Quinn wassummoned to appear. He 
was found guilty of getting up a nuisance, 
and was ordered to desist, and pay a fine of 
five dollars. Meanwhile I went up to clear 
out his fixings. He came up and wanted 
to know what I was about. I told him what 
I was going todo. He told me to desist. | 
told him that I had made a beginning and 
was not going to stop until I had made an 
end of it. He got into a rage, laid his hands 
on me with considerable force, and was push- 
ing me away, when suddenly he became as 
pale as a cloth, lifted up his hands over his 
head, and began to pray. He begged that | 
would pray for him that God would have 
mercy on his soul.” 

His interlocutor suggested: “I suppose 
he had a dim vision of the future glories 
of the University of California.” ‘ No,” 
said Dr. Durant, quite seriously, “I think 
it was not that. His religion came to my 
relief. He had an impression that he had 
laid hands on a consecrated person, and 
thought he was committing the unpardon- 
able sin. He regarded me as a priest, and 
had been so taught. I think that was the 
secret of it. Hetold me I need not trouble 
myself to move the things; he would do 
2” 

This incident was also related by Presi- 
dent Durant in answer to the question as to 
how he came to fix upon the four blocks in 
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Oakland as the site of the college, where the 
university was afterwards organized : 

“] was going on with our school, and 
was looking around for a place where we 
might have a home of our own. Oakland 
was unsettled then. After looking over the 
whole ground, and taking walks every day 
over the enctina/, I hit on the spot which the 
university building now occupies for this rea- 
son: it was on a road that was then in con- 
struction, connecting San Antonio with Oak- 
land, and opening out in that direction. 
Some of the most classic trees were then on 
it, though one or two of the largest have 
been cut down. I thought something of 
these. ‘Then, it is on an elevation hardly 
perceptible, but from which the water runs 
off in all directions. It is the highest point 
in the city. 

“Just at that time the ‘jumpers,’ as they 
are called, a certain order of squatters, as- 
sembled in pretty large numbers at the end 
of Broadway—two or three hundred of 
them. It seems a plan had been arranged, 
and they had been gathering in small num- 
bers until there was a large crowd of them. 
They were discussing, haranguing, and work- 
ing themselves up to the point of taking pos- 
session of all the unoccupied ground in Oak- 
land. Learning what they were about—that 
they were about to take possession of the 
various lands of the city and divide them off 
by drawing lots, giving each one something 

I went down into that crowd, took off my 
hat, got their attention somehow, and pro- 
claimed that negotiations were pending for 
the purpose of securing four blocks that had 
been selected for the purpose of building a 
motion was inade that three 
cheers be given for the coming college. A 
committee was appointed to take charge of 
these four blocks, to keep them safe from 
interference from any quarter, and to hold 
them sacred to the use for which they had 
been noted.” ; 

It was not an easy.matter to raise funds 
in those days for college purposes. Mr. Du- 
rant raised what he could by subscriptions, 
and with some money in hand proceeded to 
contract for the erection of the first college 


college. <A 
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edifice. He had only a small part in hand 
of the amount required. But his hopeful 
spirit always kept the horizon bright. He 
could walk by faith when he could not walk 
by sight, and his faith touching college in- 
terests was of the kind which could remove 
mountains. All things seemed possible to 
him. The structure was not completed with- 
out some trials of his patience anda great 
straining of his resources. The funds gave 
out before this pioneer college edifice was 
finished. The contractor had a plan to bor- 
row money to finish the edifice, and with 
liens for color of title, take possession of.the 
property and hold it. The title would have 
been as good in that event as the title to 
most of the property in Oakland at that date. 
Mr. Durant had learned something of pio- 
neer tactics. If possession was nine points 
of the law, and the other point too, why 
should he not have all the points in favor of 
this germ of the university? He consulted 
a lawyer, who took this comprehensive view 
of the case. He took possession of the un- 
finished edifice, made a room habitable, 
slept in it, and was found there one morning 
by the astonished contractor, just rising with 
the sun and the larks, after a refreshing 
night’s sleep, with nothing oppressive on his 
conscience. ‘The contractor saw that all the 
points were against him, and was about to 
proceed with his men to a summary eject- 
ment. One can imagine with what oracular 
emphasis and Delphic wisdom this pioneer 
educator, rising to his full height and to the 
full height of the occasion, said: “You will 
not only commit a trespass upon my proper- 
ty, but you will do violence to my body. I 
don't intend to leave this room in a sound 
condition. If you undertake to do that, you 
will commit a crime as well as a trespass. 
That seemed to stagger them, and, finally, 
they left me in possession.” 

The money was finally raised, the con- 
tractor paid off; so that what this pioneer 
saw at first only by the eye of faith had 
become a fruition. It was hard to raise 
money in a town where there was little else 
than the wealth of large expectations. When 
a friend rallied the late Isaac Brayton, anoth- 
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er pioneer educator, on his strong inclina- 
tion to obtain more land for future college 
use, he said that “land is pretty much all 
we have over here.” There were leaning 
oaks, tenantless blocks looking so much 
alike that the stranger often wandered over 
arid spaces and among the trees without find- 
ing the point of his destination. The writer 
remembers officiating in the Presbyterian 
Church one Sunday morning in the spring 
twenty-four years ago. ‘The church was 
then somewhere east of Broadway and near 
Seventh street. But he was unable to find 
it for many weeks thereafter without a guide. 
The incident is recalled that the edifice while 
in frame, having blown down sometime be- 
fore, was then in an unfinished condition. 
The open space under the church appeared 
to beoccupied that morning by all the vagrant 
hogs in the village; and as they scratched 
their backs against the floor timbers, their 
discordant grunts and squeals did in no wise 
help the music norcontribute any thing to the 
composure of the speaker. Dr. Durant, the 
pioneer, was in his place. There wasa gleam 
of assurance, heightened by a twinkle of his 
eye, that these discords and incongruities 
would all be reduced to order some day. 
He afterwards intimated that, while he was 
anxious that no unfavorable impression should 
be made upon the stranger by this untoward 
incident—for himself, he had not allowed his 
temper to be disturbed by any dealings with 
swine during the week, and he would not 
have it ruffled on Sunday by less responsi- 
ble hogs under the church. 

It was not in Dr. Durant’s estimation a 
day of small things when this little, pioneer 
college edifice (now occupied as a dwelling) 
was completed, and he saw assembled there 
the first college class of three or four mem- 
was much hard work to be 
The foun- 
dation of the institution was as broad as it 
could be made. There were underneath 
three or four denominational legs, and these 
were always trembling with a sort of chronic 
There was little in the way of 
money foundation, no chairs endowed ; it 
was only the seed time before the harvest. 


bers. There 


done by himseif and associates. 


weakness. 
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It had required two centuries or more to 
ripen such institutions as Harvard and Yale. 
Possibly, there would be a quickened growth 
under these cloudless skies, where the sun 
and the rain and the west wind and the rift- 
ing vapors of the sea were working such 
wonders upon the land. 

However slow this early growth might be, 
it was foreseen that in a short time the col 
lege would outgrow its location. ‘There was 
no difference of opinion on that point. Bray- 
ton and Durant were two gentle real estate 
enthusiasts, who saw with clearer vision 
than others a city of a hundred thousand 
inhabitants, where as yet there were not 
more than twelve hundred. The town bury- 
ing ground was within four blocks of the 
college. ‘The former turned over his Moun- 
tain View farm for the beautiful cemetery 
where both Brayton and Durant now sleep. 
After much searching for and comparing of 
places, the Berkeley property was bought as 
a permanent site for the institution. It is 
not necessary to recite the successive steps 
and the maturing judgment which led to the 
purchase. Bushnell, the college associate 
and life-long friend of Durant, who had done 
so much for the park in the city of his 
adoption, aided with his eyes and his discrim- 
inating judgment in the selection. 

Is it any wonder that Durant, the first 
Greek professor, on first coming to the 
ground should have exclaimed with a fine 
enthusiasm, ‘Eureka! Eureka! I have found 
it,” and so, in the very act of discovery, con- 
secrating it forever to classic and all liberal 
learning! He saw its possibilities—saw by 
a process of evolution the little college bud- 
ding into the university—-saw with the com- 
ing and going of the seasons the latter ex- 
panding in the several stages of slow, natural, 
and orderly development, into the greater 
university; its two or three professors sup- 
plemented by a corps of thirty instructors or 
more, and hundreds of eager young men and 
women thronging its halls and its consecrated 
grounds. ‘henceforth our friend could see 
the chrysalis college breaking its shell. He 
talked of the university—it was more than a 
waking dream. It had entered into his life, 
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was incorporated with it. He not only 
looked over into the promised land and saw 
the fullness thereof, but he entered in and 
took possession in the name of the present 
and of posterity of all its hereditaments, the 
zenith and the nadir; the fluting of the lark, 
the mottled shadows drifting over the land, 
the musical babble of brooks, the blush of 
dawn, the fading light, the transfigured moun- 
tains, and the distant sheen of waters flecked 
with the argosies of all lands. It was an un- 
selfish appropriation. Such grace was given 
him that when the time came he could 
work on other and broader foundations. 
lhe State was about to take advantage of 
a Congressional grant of lands to found a 
university. ‘The institution would need first 
and last an endowment of many millions. 
he college was poor; it was borne as a 
heavy burden upon a few men’s shoulders. 
t was not in the grain of these men to faint 
r to lay the burden down. Our friend 
was politic when that kind of wisdom was 
nost needed. There was no work to be un- 
lone. The garnered results of these years 
of toil were handed over to the State not 
that the college might become less, but 
that it might become more. The transfer 
was made with implied guarantees that a 
college of sound classical learning should 
forever be maintained, and in the spirit in 
which it had been founded. Without that 
central idea, there never can be a university 
worthy of the name. These pioneers had 
not builded better than they knew, but 
their work had been hastened to crowning 
results. It was a greater and better gift than 
the State authorities knew. That and the 
Congressional grant were legitimately used 
for the building up of the university, and it 
is not now likely that any bucolic logic will 
ever narrow these broad foundations. 
lt was a fitting and graceful act to make 
pioneer educator the first president of 
He had worked long at the 
He would now deal somewhat 
with the superstructure. He regarded this 
later trust as temporary. But he labored 
with the same unflagging zeal and patience 
perfect the work which he had_begun so 


the university. 
foundations. 
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many years before. He continued in the of 
fice of president for two years. Age and fail- 
ing health had already given premonitions 
that his time was short. Hisact of retiring was 
as graceful as his installation in the office. 

His methods of teaching were more be- 
yond my observation ; yet those who came 
under his instruction had always been im- 
pressed that his real greatness was there. 
There was about him a quietism which sug- 
gested that back of it there was a great re- 
serve of power. His influence over pupils 
and others was subtle, pervasive, and win- 
ning. He had great treasures stored away, 
and they were always at hiscommand. His 
personal magnetism was the result in part of 
what Emerson denominates as oversoul. He 
was full and brimming over. His words of 
wisdom dropped gently, often in the form of 
hints and suggestions, and with so little ap- 
parent effort that but for his earnestness all 
this would have seemed as the mere by-play 
of his intellect. There are many learned 
men who are full, but their knowledge never 
runs over. It is packed away so tightly, and 
dry salted, that they can never get at it for 
the benefit of others. If the bottom layer 
is brought to the top at once, they are un- 
done. The wealth is there, but of what use? 
They have neither receptive nor distributive 
capacity. Our friend had both. He was 
ever learning and ever giving his most prec- 
ious things without the least ostentation. 
His learning did not send him apart from his 
pupils to sit upon some frozen height of dig- 
nity, but he employed it to bring them near 
to him. He sat among them as a father 
among his children whom he loved; he took 
them into his confidence, made terms with 
them. He had no short cuts for them 
to knowledge. It was the old-fashioned way, 
and the stairs were sometimes very steep. 
But he went with them all the way, and at 
last they could say of him in a better sense 
than Browning uttered it of another: 


** We who had loved him so, followed him, honored 
him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die.” 





Reminiscences of Henry Durant. 


He had sweetness and light, with elevation of 
soul and humility of heart. He did not depre- 
ciate in one’s estimation by coming near to 
him. His simplicity of life and manner was 
evidence of his greatness. He walked along 
the intellectual heights, knowing the thought 
and the philosophy of the olden time and 
of his day—of Socrates and Plato, of Dar- 
win and Huxley—as familiar things. He 
liked the open field of speculative philos- 
ophy. There was much ground to be ex- 
plored. His vision went beyond and swept 
a wider horizon. He searched reverently 
for truth everywhere, and he was not afraid 
to sift it from the chaff openly, because dull 
and unpurged souls preferred chaff and wheat 
together. In a better sense, he was many- 
sided ; but all sides were symmetrical. His 
learning and his thought were of no school, 
or, rather, they were of all schools. His 
iudgment in this respect was eclectic, taking 
what was best and looking beyond for some- 
hing better. He did not sound an alarm 
because some new doctrine in religion or 
philosophy had been brought out for an air- 
ing. He walked around it, looked at in 
perspective, turned it over, plied it with So- 
cratic questions, applied the tests of a Chris- 
tian philosopher. If there was no good 
thing in it he let it alone. He would not 
speculate about empty things for the sake of 
speculation. He was not an intellectual 
gymnast, brandishing his club when any 
phantom hove in sight. 

It suited the purpose of some to represent 
that our friend in his later years had either 
abandoned, or greatly modified, his religious 
faith. He had really done nothing of the 
kind. If he rejected some old dogmas, it 
was because he did not need them, as mere 
scaffolding, to climb to the heights of a Chris- 
tian belief. He walked reverently and with 
sure footsteps there. He was loyal to his 
pastor, and went with him, because it was 
better to go than to remain behind. He 
would have liberty of thought and expression 
for himselfand his minister. It was a noble 
brotherhood. He took his place as an elder, 
worshipped and walked in the simplicity of 
his faith unto the day of his death. 
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His secular citizenship was an honorable 
one. His faith in men was unbounded, and 
they had an unbounded faith in him. He 
was the chief magistrate of the city for two 
terms. His popularity came without court- 
ing it; and he did not outlive it. He was 
patient and sympathetic. Weak men came 
to him with their troubles, and sponged up 
his vitality. Strong men came to him for 
counsel, and often found what they wanted 
in a suggestion, which broke like a beam of 
light through a rift in the cloud. His exec- 
utive ability was, probably, not of the highest 
order. His training in secularities was so 
late in his life, and so imperfect, as to avail 
him little. Yet he was a wise magistrate, 
and no municipal trust suffered in his hands. 
If he had one aspiration for wealth, it was 
that he might endow his beloved university. 
It was in his thought-day and night. He 
had too much faith that all business would 
come out right. He took men at their word, 
as he would have his own word taken. 
It was hard for him to believe that the world 
was given overmuch to lying. He went into 
the wilds of Esmeralda, and wrought for the 
sole purpose of gaining an educational en- 
dowment. He came back poorer than he 
went. But all the wealth of Esmeralda could 
not buy the example of his noble life, which 
he left as a sole legacy to the community. 

Dr. Durant was one of the first members 
consulted by President Gilman about the 
organization of the Berkeley Club. It was 
the very thing he wanted. He saw the 
special advantages of an organization which 
would bring a select number together, with 
diverse views, professions, and occupations, 
in sympathy with the spirit of independent 
inquiry and investigation. He loved the 
fellowship of its members. In the freedom 
of discussion, he was not afraid of any mis- 
constructions of his thought or language. 
His intellectual honesty fitly matched his 
moral integrity. He set no verbal traps, 
did not lie in wait to catch and twist a care- 
less or unguarded expression. He used his 
keen, analytical powers only to eliminate a 
truth, and set it in as clear a light for others 
as it stood in his own apprehension. He 
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questioned boldly, but with the humility of 
a devout scholar. He often started ques- 
tions which could not be answered. He was 
free and frank in expression, but sometimes 
guarded the uttermost thought, as if he would 
hold it for revision. In this he took coun- 
sel of his prudence. We did not wholly 
know the range of his vision, his wide hori- 
zon, or the height and depth of his survey. 
jut we knew his gentle ways, the nobility of 


CALIFORNIA MINING 


SoME tumultuous years, from 1848 to 1855, 
cover the period that history will term the 
golden prime of the mining era of Califor- 
nia. Before it comes the pastoral era, the 
Indian vassal, the courtly commandante, the 
unfenced herds, the pueblo settlements with 
their common lands and allodial rights, the 
grave alcalde, exercising judicial powers that 
were ancient when the Moors were banished 
from Spain. After it comes sod-breaker and 
reaper, wheat field and garden, supremacy 
of the lowlands, decay of the typical mining 
camp, political revolutions and industrial de- 
velopments. 

The old pioneer, when questioned about 
this golden prime, rises to his most enthusi- 
astic height. He tells you that ‘* nothing to 
equal it was ever seen”; that “several hun- 
dred thousand men lived for years in perfect 
peace and good order, without law, without 
executive or police government”; that gold- 
dust was picked up in the streets, and pans 
of nuggets were left unguarded in tent and 
cabin. He tells you stories of wondrous 
“tinds,” of curious disasters and wild adven- 
tures, of paying forty dollars for a butcher 
knife, two hundred dollars for a pair of boots, 
twenty-five cents a pound for flour, and a 
dollar apiece for potatoes. He describes the 
assembling of the miners in the camp on that 
momentous occasion—the trying of their first 
culprit; the rough and ready judicial pro- 
ccedings, the rude but effective court, the 
half hour deliberation, the verdict: “ Sailor 
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his nature, the subtlety of his magnetic in- 
fluence, the play of his wit, the gladness and 
inspiration of his presence. Our latest re- 
membrance of him is in this association—of 
his grace and benignity as he presided over 
the annual meeting, his facile speech, his 
repartee, and his prophetic words. Some- 
thing he would have said of the “Good 
Time Coming.” It was unsaid, because he 
hasted unto that time. 


CAMPS. 


Dick, you’ve had a fair trial and been found 
guilty of robbing a claim. Some camps 
would hang you, but this camp sentences you 
to forty nine lashes well laid on.” To put 
it briefly, the reminiscences of the pioneers 
in most cases deal with the more salient and 
picturesque features of the early mining era. 
They dwell with delight upon the rush and 
excitement, the freedom and splendor of the 
period ; they see with much of the novelist’s 
instinct how effective for artistic use the 
lights and shadows really are; but further 
than this they do not go. 

If there be positive historical value to the 
American historian in the doings of the scat- 
tered mining camps of the Sierra Nevada, 
that value exists entirely independent of the 
price set upon them by the writers of tales 
and the upholders of State pride. What has 
come from the mining camps? A settled 
community, an organized State upon the 
shores of the Pacific? This would have 
come in due time from the nucleus of the 
Sacramento and Sonoma farmers, the men 
who raised the bear flag and followed Fre- 
mont. ‘Though Marshall’s ditch had re- 
mained uncut, the treasures of gold undis- 
covered to this day, American settlers taking 
possession of the fertile valleys of California 
would have repeated the history of earlier 
States. Asa mere episode, the mining camps 
would have no historical value beyond a few 
lines in the encyclopedia. The world of 
history is too gigantic. Macaulay wrote, 
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taking longer to write the history of a period 
than the length of the period itself, so that 
if he had begun with the Christian era and 
continued steadily under perpetual lease of 
life, a thousand years from now would find 
him twenty-five hundred years or so behind 
current events. Professor Gardiner has de- 
voted ten closely printed volumes to a history 
of thirty-nine years of England—1603-1642. 
There is a young historian at Johns Hop- 
_kins University who expects to devote the 
rest of his life to a history of one of the 
thirteen American colonies. In Europe and 
in this country the scope and province of 
historical writing has wonderfully enlarged 
of late years, and the mass of available ma- 
terials has increased beyond computation. 
With the new aids that modern research has 
discovered, the history of the world must be 
re-written, on a different plan, by thousands 
of special workers, who decide the claims of 
each episode of human existence by a stand- 
ard of utility. Will they find anything of 
permanent value in the brilliant episode that 
we love to speak of as “ The Days of Forty- 
Nine”? I believe they will. 

The historian of the future will take up 
the mining camp as an episode of institution- 
al importance, casting light upon the nation- 
al character, and primarily connected with a 
curious past; to him it will not seem isolated 
—there is no such thing as an isolated his- 
torical fact—it will carry his thoughts back 
to the primitive customs of the miners of 
North Wales and Cornwall; to the early 
laws of the miners of the Black Forest and 
Bohemia; to the Carthaginian “ prospectors,” 
the Grecian “tributers” in the mines of 
Laurium,the Midianitish mining cities where 
ditches and reservoirs existed in the days 
of the Judges of Israel, and even to the 
wild mining tribes of Central Asia. 
~ Ownership in land, once, according to the 
Germanic Mark system, general and tribal, 
new assignments being made to the house- 
holders yearly, has at last become individual 
ownership, through what struggles and revo- 
lutions let sociology tell. Ownership in mines, 
once, according to the equally Germanic Free 
Mining system, gave permission to all to work 
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the mines they found. The mining camps of 
California and their successors in the great 
Rocky Mountain region afford the finest his- 
torical example of the survival of the “ Free 


Mining ” idea and its development into new 
forms of local life. It is centuries old; it is 
new as yesterday, and found latest expression 
under the peaks of Idaho, by the rushing 
Coeur d’Aléne, and beside the broad Yukon. 
Hannibal used sluices in Spain, the miner of 
Georgia and Alabama re-invented them, and 
used rockers also; the California miners car- 
ried a multitude of crude ideas to unity and 
fulfillment in their hydraulic system, drawing 
force from snow-peaks twenty and forty miles 
distant, and melting away the bases of pine- 
crowned crags. In like manner, the crude 
governmental machinery of earlier mining 
camps was compacted as under pressure, 
fused as under fire, made fit to withstand the 
strain of assault. The simple miners-meet 
ing, the assemblage of all claim-owners in 
solemn tribunal, self-clothed with powers of 
life and of death, gave place to higher forms 
of camp government, to committees duly 
elected, to judges and alcaldes, and merged 
at last into local town government, or into a 
county organization. 

Simple enough all this, but the coming his- 
torian will find it worth study, nevertheless. 
He will discover that out of some fifty writ- 
ers who visited California during the gold 
era and spent much time in the mines, all, 
or nearly all, speak with unqualified admira- 
tion of the powers of government then dis- 
played, and of the absence of disorder. He 
will find the same characteristics shown, the 
same love of individuality combined wich 
great capacity for organization, the same 
willingness to compromise whenever no mor- 
al issue is involved, that have given the Ango- 
Saxon race its present political predomi- 
nance. Straight to the root of the whole 
matter the miners went. They would have 
speedy and thorough justice ; hence all dis- 
putes should come before arbitrators ; that 
failing, to a jury, or the meeting-of-the-whole, 
and there be decided almost within the hour. 
They would have use, constant use, the only 
test of ownership; and the size of claims was 
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fixed definitely, according to the richness of 
the auriferous gravel, the aim being to pro- 
Out of all this 
came a system of laws concerning mineral 
lands which has profoundly influenced Amex- 
ican jurisprudence, has affected state and 
national legislation, and has been recognized 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

[It has been usual for writers to speak of 


duce a practical equality. 


the real mining camp laws as unknown be- 
It isa 
natural mistake; the camp laws of 1848 are 
seldom heard of ; and the emigrant organ- 
izations of that year still less frequently re- 
Sut it is none the less true 
that the first glimpse we have of local laws 


fore 1849 and 1850, or thereabouts. 


ceive notice. 


is in the form of “ mutual agreements” made 
by the members of parties bound to the 
mines in 1848, and there were numbers of 
these. A group of men in one of the coast 
towns, a dozen valley farmers off for the 
mines, or Oregonians arranging a wagon- 
company, would organize and draw up rules 
for the journey, and for the permanent gov- 
ernment of the party after they reached the 
Such a group, discovering 
claims, was soon a well organized “camp,” 


mines. rich 
and this, in some cases, long before the close 
The Arcadian state of affairs which 
certainly existed in the early camps, when 


ot 1548. 


there was no crime, no disorder, no idleness, 
and when “lawyers and politicians were con- 
spicuous only by their absence,” could not 
Instinctively, and almost si- 
multaneously, the idea of miners’ camp-law 
came into existence, and the miners of the 
great immigration of 1849 found that the 

ic ploneers of 1848 had begun to recog- 
uze the forceof many local regulations ; some 
nderstanding had been reached in regard 
to the size of a claim ; it had become a habit 


long survive. 


to recognize the leaving of a man’s tools in a 


A body of 


claim as evidence of ownership. 
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verbal law was in process of formation then, 
when the arrival of the Argonauts hastened 
its crystallization into written forms. 

The general character of mining camp- 
laws is pretty well known. 
“We, the miners of —— District, do ordain 
and establish.” Long after California was di- 
vided into counties, and county governments 
established in each, the camps flourished 
under their local rules and with their local 


They often begin : 


recorders—-some of them grew into towns, 
and still keep, in local customs, many surviv- 
als of the hearty and happy past, when tents 
and brush cabins lined the gorge, and a 
miner’s real estate consisted of his claim of 
twenty feet square, and all the hillside he 
wanted to build on. Nothing that is likely 
to happen will ever take the breath of the 
mining camp out of the atmosphere of the 
mountain counties. 

The historian of the future, recognizing 
all these things, will see, further, that the 
early mining camps gave a healthy and virile 
manhood, a power of going straight to the 
mark, an energy of judgment and execution 
rare in this world; that men thus trained 
went out from Old Tuolumne, golden El 
Dorado, bright Mariposa, snow-lit Shasta, 
quartz-ribbed Nevada, and a dozen other 
equally famous regions—went out armed and 
equipped, prospectors for the western third 
of a continent. Idaho, Montana, Dakota, 
have known the thud of the Californian pick 
and the laws of the California camp, no less 
than have Arizonaand New Mexico. Upon 
society and government over this vast region, 
the fact that local self-government was so 
long carried on successfully by American 
miners of the Sierra has had, and will long 
continue to maintain, a profound influence. 
In this fact lies the claim of the mining camp 
to be remembered when the right men come 
to the writing of American history. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 
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AFTER ALL. 


So I—capricious-minded, 
Whose fancy a whim could thrall— 
Whom you taught love’s truth of loving 
Was truest after all! 


Watching to-night the sunset, 
I saw the sun go down 
In a sea of crimson splendor— 
In its own red sea—to drown ; 
Like the sun in the sunset glory, 
The sun of my hopes went down. 


Over a couch I’m bending 
With eyes that are wet with pain, 
Where wrapped in its shroud of memory, 
My beautiful love lies slain. 


Slain by a random arrow, 
Shot from a bow unstrung ; 
Dead with its depths unsounded, 
The wealth of its song unsung. 


The stars will shine in the winter, 
And the spring-tide come and go, 

The summers will burn and revel, 
And the autumn winds will blow. 


The gleam of the stars is vanished 
Out of their silver mist, 

The sparkle gone from the dew-drops 
That the purple violets kissed ; 


The joy from the throbbing pulses 
In the heart of the summer warm, 

The tint from the autumn’s colors, 
The grandeur out of the storm. 


Ever and ever, to-morrow, 
The sun will arise again 

From its yellow and opal ocean— 
From its crimson sea of pain ; 

But my sun that went down in its sorrow 
Will rise from it never again. 


So I—capricious-minded, 
Whose fancy a whim could thrall 
Whom you taught love’s truth of loving, 


Was the truest after all! 
Madge Morris. 
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Pert, Bolivia, and Chile. 


PERU, BOLIVIA, AND CHILE.—III. 


BOLIVIA, 


JOLIVIAIs an isolated country of lofty snow- 
clad mountains, of elevated plateaux, deep 
tropical valleys, and a proportionally small 
sea-board constituting part of the extensive 
desert of Atacama. 

the Zitora/ or sea-board of Bolivia, com- 
prised between latitudes 12° and 24° S., and 
about 160 miles wide, abounds in cadicha- 
Jes or nitrous fields, (though of inferior qual- 
ity to the Peruvian), with borax, and with 
rich mineral ore, especially copper and silver. 
On the north-western extremity of the penin- 
sula of Mejillones, Point Angamos, it has 
some very extensive beds of guano, though 
likewise of inferior quality to the Peruvian 
guano. The coast has four ports: Tocopilla, 
Cobija, Mejillones, and Antofagasta. To- 
copilla, situated in the north near the boun- 
dary-line of Peri, has some very valuable 
mines in the neighborhood, and smelting 
works, to which the small town owes its ex- 
istence. About due east of Tocopilla, dis- 
tant thirty-four miles from the port, and in a 
locality called Toco, on the western bank of 
the gulch of Loa (in this latitude leading due 
north), extends a tract of land abounding in 
nitrate of soda, upon which Mr. John Meiggs, 
a brother of the famous railroad contractor, 
in 1876 held a concession to develop it on 
joint account with the Bolivian government; 
but this enterprise was never carried out. 
formerly the capital and leading 
town of the Litoral, has also some important 
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mines; but the ore, as a rule, is shipped to 
Lota in South Chile, or to Swansea in Eng- 

The old part of the town is almost 
in ruins, and so is the church, owing to earth- 
A highway leads to the interior of 
Bolivia beyond the Andes, but the traffic on 
it Is now very little since the Peruvian rail- 
roads Arica-Tacna and Mollendo- Arequipa- 
una were completed. Mejillones, midways 
on the coast, is an almost insignificant min- 
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ing town, but its bay, formed by the penin- 
sula to the south, is the finest and largest on 
the Pacific coast after that of San Francisco. 
The surface of its waters is mostly tranquil 
like those of a lake, the headland to the west- 
ward protecting it against the heavy swells of 
the ocean ever kept in motion by the south- 
west monsoon. ‘Towards the north the bay 
is unprotected against northern gales, which, 
however, are very rare, and only occur during 
the winter season. When, in 1872, mining 
operations had been started on a very large 
scale by Chilean capitalists in the rich min- 
eral of Caracoles, situated about a hundred 
miles inland and abreast of Mejillones, and 
when a town of some importance rose up 
near this Eldorado of the desert, a con- 
cession to run a railroad into it from the port 
in question was obtained by the Valparaiso 
firm, Watson & Meiggs, (the latter the young- 
est son of Mr. Henry Meiggs). However, 
when about fifteen miles of track had been 
laid, reaching to Cerro Gordo, a small, isolat- 
ed hill, further proceedings on the construc- 
tion of the line ceased, owing to a combi- 
nation of discouraging circumstances. 
Thirty-four miles south of Mejillones is the 
port of Antofagasta. It owes its existence to 
the discoveries between 1866 and 1868 of 
tracts in the interior abounding with nitre and 
borax, and to the great excitement on the 
coast in 1872, due to the then bright pros- 
pects of Caracoles, and the facilities of trav- 
eling and transporting supplies to and from 
the mineral fields by way of the cart-road 
leading up to them from Antofagasta; no 
other place on the coast had similar facilities, 
After the discovery of nitre and borax in 
the interior a company was formed in Val- 
paraiso for the purpose of developing the 
fields, and a patent on these fields was sub> 
sequently—in November, 1872—secured by 
this company from the Bolivian government, 
on the conditions that the company should 
pay the government $10,000 in gold coin, 
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construct a wharf in Antofagasta, run a road 
into the country twenty-five miles long, and 
erect water tanks and inns for travelers. 
These conditions were speedily complied 
with by the company. <A narrow-gauge rail- 
road was run into the nitre factories of Sali- 
nas and Carmen Alto, respectively thirty and 
sixty-five miles from Antofagasta. As the 
latter part of this line leads directly to Cara- 
coles, its owners, upon the failure of the 
Watson & Meiggs Mejillones-Caracoles rail- 
road enterprise, secured the privilege of pro- 
longing it tothe mineral fields. 

Antofagasta has a silver amalgamation es- 
tablishment, considered the largest and best 
arranged on the Pacific coast. The anchor- 
age of the port is exposed to the great swells 
from the southwest, and the traffic with boats 
and launches to and from the ships is made 
dangerous by reefs lining the beach. To- 
wards the north it is protected by the short, 
broad, and elevated peninsula of Mejillones, 
the southern extremity of which—Point Jara 

reaches it within seven miles. But as 
northern gales occur very seldom on the 
coast, this headland can scarcely be consid- 
ered a feature of consequence to the harbor. 
It must be wondered why steps were not 
taken in due time by the nitre company to 
make Mejillones, with its excellent harbor, 
the shipping-place for the products of the 
interior. Its distance from the nitre fields 
does not exceed so very much that of Anto- 
fagasta. A comparatively short contra-grade 
would probably be the chief inconvenience 
in shipping by way of Mejillones. 

Caracoles is the leading town of the Bo- 
livian sea-board, and is situated nearly in its 
center. It has taken its name from the Span- 
ish word for snails, which, ages ago, were de- 
posited here by the retreating ocean, and 
petrified in course of time. The cells of 
these fossils are often filled up with nearly 
pure silver, the metal having found its way 
into them when in a fluid state. The town 
rose in consequence of the discovery by a 
Chilean, in 1870, of the rich metalliferous 
veins in the locality. Large capitals were 
invested by Chileans for the purpose of ex- 
tracting the ore, and of furnishing those en- 
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gaged in the industry with supplies of every 
description. According to report, the min- 
eral of Caracoles yielded, in 1872, an equiv- 
alent to $20,000,000. In 1873, the product 
was, perhaps, even greater, and the excite- 
ment over the prospects of the: mineral in- 
creased. Then came the evil. The field 
was invaded by a host of speculators, who, 
profiting by the general enthusiasm in Chile, 
found no difficulty in inducing capitalists 
there to invest heavy sums of money in the 
working of lodes whereof favorable reports 
had been made, but which, after all, did not 
yield profitably; this often caused the ruin 
of those who had staked all their means 
upon the investment, and, of course, cooled 
considerably the public enthusiasm in regard 
to the mineral of Caracoles, which, however, 
remains the same rich field as ever, profitable 
to many an intelligent miner. 

The other settlements of the interior are 
very insignificant, being merely based upon 
the cultivation of some spots accessible to a 
scanty irrigation. These oases are situated 
in the northern half of the Litoral, east by 
north of Caracoles. About forty-five miles 
distant from Caracoles lies San Pedro de 
Atacama, in a gulch openingout from the foot 
of the Cordillera de los Andes into the north- 
ern extremity of a mighty Sa/ar or field of 
chloride of soda. ‘The small stream to which 
it owes its existence is lost in the sand and 
salt of the desert. Chiuchiu, Calama, Mi- 
cance, and Chacance are situated in the 
gulch of Loa, and on the high road near 
Cobija across the Andes. ‘Their limited 
fields are irrigated by the small stream of the 
gulch, which becomes so impregnated with 
nitrate of soda on its way through the des- 
ert that no one who is not accustomed to it 
can drink it. Calama is the most important 
of these oases,,and is an excellent resting 
place for travelers. 

The description of the physical features 
of this region, so very interesting to the nat 
uralist, will be found under the heading “The 
Theatre of the First Campaign,” in our his- 
tory of the late war in South America. (Ov- 
ERLAND MONTHLY, January, ’84; page 85.) 

Bolivia proper lies to the east of the Cor- 
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dillera Occidental de los Andes. Between 
this Cordillera and the Cordillera Oriental, 
uniting at about 19° 20’ south lat., extends 
a vast plain covering an area of more than 
30,000 square miles, and elevated 13,340 feet 
above the level of the sea. The northern 
part of this plain is bordered on its west side 
by the mighty Lake Titicaca, through which 
from north to south passes the boundary line 
between Bolivia and Peri. The southern 
part of the plain is a desert 5000 square 
miles in extent, covered by a crust of salt 
several inches thick. ‘To the east and north 
of the Cordillera Oriental extends the im- 
mense expanse of alluvial plains belonging to 
the basins of the Amazon and the La Plata. 
It is partly covered by dense virgin forests. 

(he Andean region of Bolivia has largely 
features in common with the Sierra of Pert. 
Among the loftiest peaks of the Andes are 
the Sahama, (22,350 feet), the Tarinacota 
and the Gualtieri, (22,000 feet), the Sorata, 
(21.300 feet), the Ilimani, (21,150 feet), the 
Nevada de Chuquibamba, (21,000 feet), Ana- 
lache, (18,5000 feet), and the Cerro de Po- 
tosi, (16,000 feet.) Many of these mountain- 
peaks are volcanoes. ‘The Islugo and the 
Mifie, in the Cordillera Occidental in the 
south, are very active. 

!he inhabitants belong chiefly to the Ay- 
mara or Colla Indian races. One sixteenth 
per cent. are half-castes, the mixture being 
of Spanish and African lineage. The stature 
of the Aymara Indian is low, bulky, and 
square; his body long, his legs short. This 
rather ungraceful proportion of frame adapts 
him extraordinarily well for scaling mountain 
sides, and for enduring long journeys afoot. 
He walks easily fifty miles a day, and even 
more, carrying with him only his provision 
of cocoa leaves and roasted wheat, or corn. 
he face of the Aymara is beardless, and of a 
sad expression mixed with an air of dogged 
resolution. ‘These Indians still pay the trib- 

te, amounting from five to ten dollars a 
year. ‘They hate their half-caste tyrants, and 
although they are drafted for soldiers to serve 
in the revolutions, they take but little inter- 
€st in State affairs. A rising against the 
Creoles and half-castes was planned in 1854, 
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but ended in nothing, owing to an incident 
which the Aymara council regarded as a 
warning to the tribe not to stir yet. 

In the deep, tropical valleys cotton (yellow 
and white) grows wild, and coffee, sugar-cane, 
and tobacco of superior quality are raised 
The coca, which might 
be considered the most important product, 
being a national stimulant, is mostly grown 
on the eastern slope of the Cordillera Ori- 
ental. 

The mountains abound with precious ore. 
The product of silver which some of the 
mines yield has for centuries been the mar- 
vel of the world. The mines of Potosi es- 
pecially have yielded extraordinarily, and 
their rich lodes seem inexhaustible. Mines 
equally rich exist in different parts of the 
country. With better means of transporta- 
tion than at present exist, and with a more 
stable and patriotic government, Bolivia 
would excel any other country in the world 
in the production of silver. Still, in spite 
of all the obstacles that industry has to 
overcome in Bolivia, the value of the silver 
bars which that country exports every year 
is estimated at $10,000,000. Tipuani has 
some rich gold mines, and so have many 
other points in the mountains, whilst gold 
dust is found in the rivers of the Cordillera 
Oriental. Oruru, on the eastern coast of 
this Cordillera, possesses some very produc- 
tive copper mines, and the copper deposits of 
Coro Coro are very important. The value 
of the mineral ore exported yearly from these 
mines is estimated at $5,000,000. Lead, 
tin, sulphur, borax, salt, and nitrate of soda, 
etc., are also found in abundance, but the 
slow and costly way of transportation annuls 
the profits which might be made from them. 

Through dense forests of stately timber, 
beginning with the lovely gardens of Bolivia, 
the vales of Chuquisaca and Cochabamba, 
descend the eastward slopes of the Cordillera 
Oriental de los Andes into the luxuriant op- 
ulence and variety of the alluvial plains be- 
low. The vast expanse extending between 
the eastern extremities of the Andean region 
and the boundaries of Brazil is more than five 
times as large as the region of the Sierra, and 
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belongs entirely to the basins of the Amazon 
and La Plata. It is watered by numerous 
streams and largely covered by dense virgin 
forests abounding with tall cedar, mahogany, 
cinchona, and more than fifty other species 
of rare and beautiful cabinet woods, gum 
trees of many varieties, valuable dye-woods, 
such as indigo, cochineal, etc. All these 
valuable products will remain perfectly prof- 
itless to mankind at large until, by an ener- 
getic effort, the whistle of an engine disturbs 
the silence now reigning in these lofty timber 
regions. This region is the home of the 
Moxas Indians. 

Bolivia abounds with animal life. The 
mountains and high table-lands are alive with 
flocks of guanaco, vicuia and alpaca, and 
llama and sheep ranches are plentiful. Of 
the wool of these animals all sorts of clothing 
are manufactured, even hats; and of the skin 
cordage and leather are made. Many herds 
of cattle feed on the vast plains. The jaguar, 
puma, bear, ocelet and wild boar endanger 
the life of man. The sloth, glutton, arma- 
dillo, peccary, ant-eater, chinchilla, and bat 
are abundant. A host of monkeys inhabit 
the forests. The condor soars in the sky, 
and birds of gay colors and shrill voices keep 
up a continuous chatter and noisy concert in 
the foliage. The lakes are alive with sé/uries, 
peccerets, and an endless variety of other fish; 
the rivers with the cayman; whilst the jungles 
are infested with several species of reptiles, 
especially rattlesnakes and anacondas. 

The sources of wealth of Bolivia are im- 
mense, but without easier highways and 
cheaper means of transportation to the coast 
than at present they can not be developed. 
Thus, although cotton grows wild and is of 
the most excellent quality, still the export of 
this product amounts to next to nothing. 
This explains why the yearly revenue barely 
amounts to $3,000,000, while the expendi- 
ture of the country is $4,000,000. A great 
portion of the national debt before the war 

about $17,000,000 contracted for 
the purpose of remedying this evil by the con- 
struction of railroads and the promotion of 
steam navigation on the navigable rivers ; 
but save the construction of a few short rail- 
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road lines, nothing has been done. In 1868 
a liberal concession was granted the enter- 
prising American, Colonel Church, to carry 
out a plan to establish steam navigation 
and railroad communication with the Atlan- 
tic 77a the rivers Mamore and Madeira, the 
falls of the latter river, on the borders of 
Brazil, to be passed on a track about two 
hundred miles long. The money to carry 
out this grand scheme was principally ob- 
tained in London, upon the guarantee of the 
Bolivian government to pay annually the in- 
terest of seven per cent. on the capital in- 
vested in the enterprise. Unfortunately the 
steamer which brought out the material for 
the railroad foundered with its cargo in the 
Amazon. The result of this was that the 
English bond-holders became discoufaged, 
opposed the prosecution of the scheme on 
the ground that it was merely chimerical, and 
finally obtained, after long proceedings in 
equity, by consent of the Bolivian govern- 
ment, the restoration of more than half of 
the loan. ‘Thus this important enterprise, 
which would have given easy access to a 
vast expanse of land bordering upon these riv- 
ers and their tributaries both in Bolivia and 
Brazil, remains still unaccomplished. In 
February, 1883, Alexander Haag, commis- 
sioned by the Brazilian government to ex- 
plore a road from the river Purus, started for 
the Beni, and, after seventy days of severe 
labor in ascending the falls of the Madeira, 
reached the Beni in the middle of June. 
He was, however, unable to hire any Boliv- 
ians to explore from Beni to the Purus, as 
the Indians of the region are reported num- 
erous, hostile, and treacherous. All he could 
manage was to ascend one of the navigable 
tributaries of the Purus, the Madre de Dios, 
to a point which he considers only about 
forty miles from the head of navigation of 
the Acre or Acuari, a deep tributary of the 
Purus; and he strongly advocates, instead of 
the projected Madeira and Mamore railroads, 
one two hundred and sixty miles long, con- 
necting the Madre de Dios with the Acre by 
railroad. 

The Roman Catholic religion is the pre- 


vailing one in Bolivia. Any other form of 
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faith is merely tolerated, and general educa- 
tion is much neglected. The leading society 
is largely composed of military adventurers 
and men of the bar. The backwardness of 
the people at large, and the miserable trea- 
sons which ever and anon are committed by 
government officials, continually throwing 
the country into a dreadful state of anarchy 
and guaranteeing no security for investments, 
have hitherto been the stumbling-block on 
the road of progressive life in Bolivia. 

The independence of Upper-Pertu was de- 
clared in Chuquisaca on the 6th of August, 
1826, and the Colombian General Sucre, 
who had fought so gallantly for the freedom 
of the country, became the first president of 
the new republic, which in memory of its 
founder, the Venezuelan General Simon 
Bolivar—the great champion in the cause of 
liberty in all South America—adopted the 
name of Bolivia. ‘The administration of 
Sucre lasted, however, only two years. In 
1528 he was obliged to resign and retire from 
the country. The constitution was then al- 
tered, and General Andrés Santa Cruz in- 
stalled as president in 1829. ‘The new con- 
stitution provided for a President elected for 
a term of four years, and assisted by a Cabinet 
administering the different departments of 
State, and a National Assembly, divided into 
two chambers—a Senate and a Congress. 
Santa Cruz published a new code in 1831, and 
tried to develop the country and encourage 
immigration from Europe. Disturbances in 
Peri caused him to make a campaign against 
that country in 1835. He defeated its Pres- 
ident, Gamarra, and instituted a Bolivia- 
Peruvian Confederation in 1836. But Chile 
came to the rescue of Gamarra, and its troops, 
led on by the valiant General Bulnes, routed 
Santa Cruz completely at Yungay on the 2oth 
of January, 1839. General José Ballivian 
then became the president of Bolivia. He 
routed the Perfivians, who, under Gamarra, 
had come to take revenge. Though the ex- 
President, Santa Cruz, tried hard to over- 
throw him and get hold of the reins of gov- 
ernment again, Ballivian remained in office 
until the expiration of his term in 1848. 
After several disturbances General Belzt be- 
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came President. Heruled until 1855, when 
he was overthrown by his son-in-law, Gener- 
al Cordova, who thirty-one years before had 
successfully led the right wing of the grand 
army of freedom into the battle of Ayacucho, 
where the Spaniards were completely routed 
and the independence of the country secured. 
In 1859, Doctor Linares (LL.D.) acceded to 
power by main furce, and proclaimed himself 
Jefe supremo of the republic. He governed 
with great severity, but in 1861 General José 
Maria Acha rose in arms and overthrew him. 

Shortly after the accession to power of Acha 
in Bolivia a dispute about limits arose be- 
tween that country,and Chile, brought on by 
the industry of Chilean settlers in the desert 
of Atacama as far north as to the 23rd degree 
south latitude, claimed by Chile as her north- 
ern boundary line, whilst Bolivia claimed the 
24th degree south latitude as her southern, 
There was a time when a rupture seemed al- 
most inevitable, especially as the Bolivian 
National Assembly, on the 5th of June, 1863, 
passed a resolution by which it empowered 
the Executive, Acha, to declare war against 
Chile, if that country by diplomatic means 
could not be induced to renounce her claims 
upon the disputed tract of land. Had the 
Chilean government at the time listened to 
certain voices in the senate and journals, 
there certainly would have been a rupture 
after this informal declaration. But the 
Chilean government did not wish war, and 
accepted a new embassador with the view of 
entering with him upon the discussion of a 
practical solution of the question. Nor was 
Acha—with whom an era of brutality and 
bloodshed had dawned upon Bolivia—pre- 
pared to meet a foreign foe ; he had already 
enemies enough at home, and they monopo- 
lized al] his attention. Ex-President Cordova 
was discovered to be in a conspiracy which 
planned the downfall of the usurper in favor 
of Belzi. The hero from Ayacacho was 
thereupon incarcerated with about a hundred 
prominent citizens of La Paz, and, in Octo- 
ber, 1864, they were all brutally shot without 
a trial, by one of Acha’s officials, General 
Yanez. ‘This outrage so infuriated the In- 
dians that they rose in arms and put Yanez 
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to death, and Belzt at the head of the aven- 
gers defeated Acha. Belzti’s succession was, 
however, disputed by General Melgarejo, 
who marched against him and gave bat- 
tle. In this battle Belz@ was defeated and 
slain. Melgarejo then proclaimed himself 
president of the republic. 

President General Melyarejo was a ruth- 
less politician and a spendthrift in adminis- 
tration, fond of amorous adventures and wild 
orgies. State affairs were greatly left to the 
care of his minister, a jurist of considerable 
ability—Doctor Munoz (LL.D.) A coin of 
forced value, showing in bas-relief the busts of 
the two—Melgarejo and Mufioz—was issued 
to make up for the financial embarrassment 
of the state treasury. In 1865 a revolution 
headed by General Nicanos Flores and the 
poet Nestor Galindo, author of the poem 
“ Lacrimas,” attempted to deliver the coun- 
try from the tyrant, but failed, whilst the 
Melga- 


patriotic poet was made away with. 
rejo signed a treaty with Chile on the roth 
of August, 1866, settling the disputes about 
limits which had arisen during the rule of his 


predecessor. After an administration full of 
brutalities and disorder, Melgarejo was at 
last overthrown and banished in 1871. He 
Was assassinated in Lima shortly after. 

Morales, who succeeded Melgarejo, issued 
at his inauguration a proclamation, in which 
he declared that the expelled government 
had brought the country to the very verge 
of ruin; subsequently he annulled the treaty 
with Chile. Thus the limit question was 
brought back to its original position. In 
1872 Morales came into collision with the 
legislature, and one day he dissolved its ses- 
sions by force of arms. ‘Three days later he 
was assassinated on the street, on his way 
home from a social entertainment at which 
he had insulted several officers of note. The 
President of the National Assembly, Doctor 
Tomas Frias, (LL.D.) a patriot and able 
statesman of honorable designs, then took 
the reins of government until the arrival of 
the elected President, a son of the ex-Presi- 
dent General José Ballivian, Colonel Adolfo 
Ballivian, then in Europe. 

The first care of Frias was to settle the dis- 
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pute with Chile in a treaty signed 6th of De- 
cember, 1872. Shortly after, on the 6th of 
February, 1873, the President-elect, Ballivian, 
while at Lima, on his return to Bolivia from 
Europe, secretly signed another treaty, of- 
fensive and defensive, with the Pertivian goy- 
ernment. He then proceeded to his own 
country, where Frias handed him over the 
supreme power. 

President Ballivian was a man of talent 
and refinement; but influenced by the per- 
suasive power of the accomplished Pentvian 
President, Manuel Pardo, and the flatteries 
of the Pentivian press, who pronounced him 
the “rising star above the horizon of his 
fatherland,” and led to believe in the military 
superiority of Pert over Chile, he, on his in 
stallation as President of Bolivia, at once 
adopted a policy toward Chile which, whilst 
it served certain purposes of Perd, engender- 
ed all the future troubles of Bolivia, and of 
her evil adviser into the bargain. 


CHILE, 


Chile is geographically divided into two 
systems—the Continental and the Insular. 

The Continental portion of the country 
lies wholly between the water-shed of the 
lofty Andes and the Pacific, and between Bo- 
livia and Patagonia; that is, between longi- 
tude 69° and 74° W., and latitudes 24° and 
43 Its average breadth is fully one 
hundred and twenty miles, its length about 
1200 miles, the proportion between the two 
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extremes thus being as one to ten. 

The physical features of the mainland 
present a surface broken into plateaux and 
valleys by branches of the Andes and two 
longitudinal ranges of hills with numerous 
spurs, the general level descending toward 
the south. The coast is rugged, and abounds 
with excellent anchorages. 

The predominant rocks are crystalline and 
metamorphic, except in tracts where active 
volcanoes exist, the true indigenous rocks in 
these belonging either to the trappean or plu- 
tonic divisions. 

In point of mere temperature, so uneven a 
surface—covering fully 19° of latitude, and 
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rising more than 51,000 feet within two de- 
grees of longitude—must present many vari- 
eties. ‘Through the reciprocal action of the 
Andes and the prevailing winds, the rain- 
fail graduates itself with something of math- 
ematical regularity, from the parching skies 
of the north to the drenching clouds of the 
south—a graduation which, disturbed rarely 
by the melting of the mountain snows, is in 
a great measure necessarily reflected in the 
condition and magnitude of the countless 
Hence, the rivers to the 
north of the Mayposo, which enters the Pa- 
cific near latitude 34°, are but inconsiderable 
streams, whilst further to thesouth, the Maule, 
the Bio-Bio, and the Calle-Calla are all to 
extent navigable. 

(wing to this graduation in temperature, 
regions lying north and south of one another 
vary remarkably in productions. To the 
north of the Rio Elqui—originating in 29° 
and entering the Pacific in 30 latitude—ex- 
tends chiefly an arid waste, redeemed, how- 


water-courses. 


ever, from being valueless by its minerals. 
lo the south of the Bio-Bio—having its 
source in 38° 30’ and its outlet in 37° latitude 
—timber and pasture divide the soil between 

m. The intermediate tract alone is fitted 
tor agriculture, yielding, besides rich mineral 
ore, especially copper, abundant and excel- 
lent crops of hardy cereals, beans, hemp, roots 
of various kinds, and fruit of sweet flavor. 
he soil and climate of this tract has more- 
over proved admirably well adapted to the 
cultivation of vines, while its rich pastures 
alford ample food for numerous herds of cat- 

nd horses. 

lhe extreme north of the chiefly arid 
waste which forms the province of Atacama 
is occupied by the southern third of the 
nitrous desert of South America, the central 
and northern portion of which respectively 
extend over the coast of Bolivia and the most 
southern province of Pert-Tarapaca. Short- 
ly before the late war, ca/ichales or nitre-beds 
and copper mines sufficiently rich to encour- 
age the workers of them, were discovered, 
and a new port, Blanco Encalada, opened to 
A railroad was then projected 
The southern portion of 


commerce, 


to the interior. 
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the arid waste constituting the province of 
Atacama is comprised in the real copper 
region of Chile. In a sparingly watered val- 
ley lies Copiapo, the capital of the province. 
Its old mines have yielded an abundance of 
rich copper ore, but they are now in decline. 
Still, the discovery ever and anon of rich 
mineral veins promises a new era of pros- 
perity to the district. Copiapo is connected 
with the port of Caldera by a railroad fifty- 
four miles long. The harbor of the port is 
excellent, and the steamers plying on the 
coast have here established a coal depot, as 
they are able to lie close into the long wharf 
and replenish their supply. Chanaral de las 
Animas is another important mining district 
in the province of Atacama. 

The agricultural tract of Chile begins in 
the north with the province of Coquimbo, 
and extends to the Araucania, or the terri- 
tory south of the river Bio-Bio, inhabited 
by tribes of the war-like Araucanians. It is 
a region where rain falls only during the win- 
ter months—June, July, and August—and 
all farming is consequently based upon irri- 
gation, and confined to the valleys. Ob- 
served from high up in a balloon, the gener- 
al aspect of the agricultural portion of Chile 
during the summer season would be a rug- 
ged surface, in color the various shades of 
the rock and sand, bleached herbage, and 
withered sage-brush intersected by well-de- 
fined, lateral streaks, divided into sections, 
each displaying the bright hue of the vegeta- 
ble life wherewith it abounds; the pleasing 
combination of these hues being greatly 
heightened by the effect of winding streams 
and mirror-like lagoons, most frequently 
adorned by a seam of brush-wood and trees 
of rich foliage. These streaks are the val- 
leys under irrigation, outside the limits of 
which no farming is sure of success. The 
unirrigated expanses are, however, far from 
valueless to the agriculturist. On the con- 
trary, they constitute his means of raising a 
large and excellent stock of domestic ani- 
mals; for after the first rains have fallen the 
sierras, ridges, and plateaux become covered 
by a very nourishing pasture, which remains* 
green during the winter and spring, and then, 
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when bleached, develops into what might be 
termed “hay on the stalk.” Each Aacenda- 
do, or landed proprietor, in the valleys owns 
a tract of pasture-land in the cordillera, or 
hills of the coast, upon which his live stock 
graze the whole year around. These valua- 
ble tracts, called es/ancias, are not seldom 
cultivated in places for the purpose of raising 
a crop of wheat or barley, the farmer trust- 
ing his success to the possibility of a late 
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but to California, where it is preferred to the 
wheat of the country for seed. Barley is 
used for horse food instead of oats, and is 
exported principally to the deserts of Ata- 
cama and Tarapaca. Beans constitute an 
important food for the people at large. 
Maize, potatoes, roots, and vegetables of 
every description, melons of sweet flavor (the 
sandilla, or watermelon, especially) are cul- 
tivated in the so-called chacaras, or small 


Vys 
m-i* 


A CHILEAN HACENDADO,! 


rain in the season. Crops raised successfully 
on the esfancias are generally superior to 
those raised in the alluvial valleys. The sta- 
ple agricultural productions of Chile for ex- 
portation are wheat and barley. Chilean 
wheat finds its way not only to Great Britain 

1By a misunderstanding of the author's directions, 
this sketch of a well-known Chilean type was printed 


This mistake, Col. Bir- 
kedal assures us, would seem a very serious one any- 
: : 


last month a3 a Peruvian type. 


where along the western South American coast, where 
the Chilean character of the figure, down to the very 
pattern of the stirrups, is evident at a glance. 


plantations. Viniculture is greatly advanced 
in Chile. The orchards abound with fruit of 
the temperate and semi-tropical climes. The 
areas covered by large alfalfa fields consti- 
tute, perhaps, the larger portion of all culti- 
vated land in Chile. This is because the 
principal source of wealth of the Chilean /a- 
cendado is the cattle trade. Oxen, either 
raised on the es¢ancias, or introduced into 
the country by thousands from the Argen- 
tine Republic by way of the cordillera, are 
fattened on alfalfa, and then sold for trans- 
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portation by steamers to the north. The mar- 
kets of Callao and Lima even have been of- 
ten entirely dependent upon Chile for their 
supply of beef. Short-horns are introduced 
from Holstein and England to improve upon 
the native cattle, which are smaller, but far 
superior to those of the Argentine. Chile pro- 
duces a race of light-stepping and enduring 
horses, which receive a better training than 
horses in any other country in the world. 
A number of these horses are also exported 
to the north for service in the deserts, in the 
livery stables in Lima, on railroad construc- 
tion, and even in the Pertivian cavalry. Fine 
stallions of the hunter race are imported 
from England, and kept on the estates for 
the breeding of coach horses. 

The province of Coquimbo constitutes the 
northern portion of the agricultural tract of 
Chile, and the southern and larger portion 
of the copper region of the country. Its 
agricultural wealth is principally due to the 
streams of Elqui in the north and Simari in 
the south; its mineral wealth chiefly to the 
copper ore extracted from the isolated hill of 
Tamaya, in the department of Ovalle. Its 
centers of social life and progress are in La 
Serena, Coquimbo, Ovalle, and Vicuia. 

la Serena is situated near the mouth of 
the Rio Elqui, and about six miles to the 
north of the port of Coquimbo, with which it 
is connected by railroad. This fine though 
small city is the seat of the supreme author- 
ities, gubernatorial, legal, and religious, of the 
province, has a fine cathedral, a /iceo or gym- 
nasium for classical and scientific studies, 
and a seminary or boarding-school, superin- 
tended and taught by clericals; here, also, 
theology is studied by those of the upper 
classes who intend to graduate for the church. 
Opposite the city, on the northern bank of the 
river, are seen the buildings, with tall smoke- 
stacks, of the extensive smelting esta blish- 
ment of La Compaiiia, where, in a fine park 
with groves of eucalypti, rises the hand- 
some edifice of the administration. La Se- 
rena, like other principal towns in Chile, is 
the retiring place of the wealthy Aacendados 
of the province when their children grow up 
and require an educaticn; and many are the 
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fine guintas or villas with summer residences 
which adorn the suburbs along the beach 
and the slopes above the town. 

Vicufa is situated about ninety miles dis- 
tant from La Serena, in an expansion of the 
valley at Elqui. This pleasant little town— 
which lies surrounded by picturesque hills, 
and half hidden between groves of fruit trees, 
shady willows, and fragrant jasmine and 
roses—is the home of a hospitable and so- 
ciable class of people, whose women are 
charming, with lovely features, high spirit, 
and naturally lady-like, unpretending ways. 
Immediately below the town is the fine es- 


-tate of Marquesa Alta, owned by the lead- 


ing character of the community, the jo- 
vial and industrious Aacendado, Senior Don 
Ramon Herrera. 

The staple industry of the Aacendados in 
that portion of the valley of Elqui which ex- 
tends between La Serena and Vicuna, is the 
one of raising, buying, and fattening oxen 
for the purpose of selling them to exporters. 
The fertile soil of the estates—among the 
most valuable of which rank Saturno. Cutun, 
Titon, Tambo, and Marquesa Alta—is there- 
fore principally dedicated to the cultivation 
of alfalfa. A successful attempt to intro- 
duce and cross-breed with the native sheep 
and goats the finest English and Angora spe- 
cies was made in 1877, by the skillful stock- 
raiser and /acendado, Seiior Don Venceslao 
Varela, of Cutun, who might also be quoted 
as a rearer of excellent horses. Above Cu- 
tun, or about thirty-six miles from La Se- 
rena, the soil and climate of the valley of 
Elqui become adapted for viticulture. How- 
ever, before reaching the neighborhood of 
the village of Tambo, a few miles below Vi- 
cuha, the vineyards are of but little value. 
The enterprising proprieter of the Aactenda 
of Tambo, Sefor Don Abelardo Herrera, 
undertook years ago to introduce some cap- 
ital improvements in the viticultural depart- 
ment of his fine estate, and since then his 
claret is actually superior to the average Bor- 
deaux wines introduced into the country. 

Above Vicufa there are some small es- 
tates and villages, presenting a most charm- 
ing sight with their blooming gardens, or- 
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chards, and vineyards extending along the 
stony river-bed. 

‘Chile leads the van of civilization in Span- 
ish America. Abounding with minerals, it 
has therefore naturally become the leader in 
progressive life on the mineral fields of 
South America. According to the statis- 
tics, Chile produced in 1870 more than 
half of all the copper consumed ta the in- 
dustrial world. Contrary to the rule in 
Hispano-American countries, the impulsive 
force, mental and physical, which set and 
keeps the wheel of mining industry in Chile 
in motion is found in the country itself; for, 
in spite of the Spanish blood that flows in 
their veins, the Chileans are gifted with tal- 
ent for industry and love of work. Trained 
as they have been in the hard toils of life, 
and partly descendants as they are of the 
high spirited, heroic, and never-subdued 
Araucanians, they have become a sturdy, dar- 
ing, and enterprising race, naturally adapted 
to brave all the hardships and dangers of a 
miner’s life. 

Let me take you to one of these old cop- 
per mines in Chile, yet worked upon the now 
nearly abandoned Spanish system; for in 
those mines the hardest tasks are put upon 
the miner, and an opinion of him can here 
best be formed. We arrive at the mine, 
ask for the administrator, and are told that 
he is to be found in the cancha—the paved 
platform where the fragments of the copper 
ores extracted from the mine are cut into 
small pieces, sorted, and packed into bags 
for transportation per mule to the nearest 
smelting establishment, railroad station, or 
shipping place. As we draw near the cancha, 
situated close to the entrance of the mine 
(la boca mina) sheltered by a rustic portico, 
we catch sight of our miners as they—stripped 
naked, with only a rag, or their pomcho, around 
their loins, a handkerchief around their 
short-cropped heads—come up from below, 
carrying on their shoulders a rawhide bag 
about two feet long and fourteen inches wide 
(el cabacho) full of mineral ore. With a gait 


1The following account of copper mining in Chile has 
in substance been already printed by the author in a 
letter to a mining journal of this country, 
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that does not indicate weariness, they move 
onwards to the cancha, where they unload. 
Although these men have arrived with their 
burdens from several hundred feet below the 
surface, still their motions do not bear the 
least evidence of this fact. 

Meanwhile we, too, have arrived at the 
cancha, and find ourselves confronting busy 
life. Scattered here and there are men and 
women sitting Turkish fashion on the pave- 
ment, engaged in cutting fragments of ore 
into pieces with a hammer, whilst the bag- 
bearers (cabacheros ) move rapidly past us, to 
and from the entrance of the mine, so that 
we now are able to survey them in close 
quarters. We notice that they are men 
from twenty to forty years of age, good look- 
ing fellows with martial mustaches or full 
beards, and averaging in height five feet nine 
inches. They are strongly built, but not 
fleshy; their whole structure being one of 
manly beauty. The sweat is pearling on 
their naked bodies, and we understand at 
once that each of these men, like every /7we 
miner of whatever nationality, strives to gain 
or maintain a reputation of being one of the 
smartest boys in the gang. Their hearty 
appearance—--cadéacheros and cutters together 
—bears evidence of their good health; whi'st 
their merry countenances, jovial tittle-tattle, 
and often striking remarks to one another 
prove them to possess an easy, well-balanced 
mind, and a humorous temper. 

We spy around us, in order to discover the 
man whose permission we need to obtain ad- 
mission to the sanctuaries of the establish- 
ment, the administrator. We soon discovera 
figure that we instinctively recognize as the 
object of our search. It is indeed the admin- 
istrator, who, with a connoisseur’s mien, sifts 
ahandful of mineral dust (gransa ) through his 
fingers. Now he turns upon.us and his eyes 
meet ours. ‘The open and frank expression 
of his sunburnt face, shaded by the miner’s 
conspicuous broad-brimmed hat, inspires us 
instantly with sympathy, and we step confi- 
dently forward. He, too, comes forward 
now, for he understands the cause of our 
presence, and the Chileans are a sociable and 
obliging class of people, and do not frown 
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on the stranger. No, sir; no frowns at all, 


but a countenance full of good nature, that 
makes you feel easy and comfortable in their 


society. So we advance full of confidence 
to the equally advancing “patron” of the 
mine, meet him half-way, and greet each 
other with a “ Buen dia caballeros” from him, 
and a “Buen dia, Seior Administrator!” 
from our side, whilst hats are raised in token 
of mutual consideration, for in Chile, as in 
the old world, great etiquette is observed. 
After having introduced ourselves and told 
our object, the civil and obliging adminis- 
trator declares himself to be our host and at 
our command. 

“And now, gentlemen,” he 
will want our captain to show 
below!” and, calling a boy, he 
to search for that functionary, 
him that his presence is wanted. 

Soon we find ourselves descending the 
mine, after having, in the small rustic portico 
before the entrance, lit our lamps, changed 
our shoes for some raw hide moccasins, and 
buckled the miner’s cu/ervo on, in order not 
to have our clothing moistened or damaged 
in case we should have to sit or slide down 
occasionally. The captain of the mine 
leads the van, stopping now and then to 
warn us about rough passages ahead, and 
give us the mineralogical and fiscal history 
of the mine. We descend in a _ northerly 
direction through a shaft sunk with an aver- 
age incline of 45 degrees, and possessing a 
vertical height of about 6'% feet and a width 
of about 31% feet. Ever and anon we are 
passed by the cabacheros, descending and 
ascending, and we wonder greatly at their 
agility as they shoot past. In fact, in both 
directions they go at a trotting pace, the rough 
passages apparently offering no obstacles 
whatever to these men. 

On arriving at the first gallery, about ten 
feet below the surface, we wheel around to 
the right and continue descending in an op- 
posite or southerly direction until we strike 
the second gallery, about fourteen feet verti- 
below the first one. Owing to the 
change of direction, as described above, we 
find ourselves but a few feet from a straight 
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perpendicular line dropped from the entrance 
of the mine thirty feet above us, the metal- 
liferous vein of the mountain being located 
in a plane that slopes from west to east at 
an angle of about twelve degrees to such 
a line. The captain invites us now to pass 
into a vault opened out through one of the 
walls of the gallery, and shows us a big iron 
tank, into which water-carriers empty out 
their burden confined in a tanned skin flayed 
off a full-grown young lamb in such a man- 
ner that no parting along the stomach is 
made. A hand-pump is attached to the tank, 
and the water forced up to the surface through 
a 214 inch drain pipe, the siphon system not 
having been introduced into the mine as yet. 

We descend again in a direction opposite 
our last descending one, and land in the third 
gallery, fifteen feet below its predecessor. 
Here we are taken to the extreme end of 
the north-side gallery, running about 120 
eet into the hill. As we descend to the ex- 
tremity, we notice that the rugged shaft is 
getting very slippery, owing to the water car- 
ried up through it. The incline of the 
shaft is also getting steeper.and the air op- 
pressive. We are now told that a “ drop” is 
ahead; and soon climb down the trunk of 
a tree with notches for the feet to rest on, 
and a thick rope hanging down at its side 
fora hold. Landing at the bottom, .we are 
again reminded to be on our guard for a 
bridge ahead. We come instinctively to a 
halt, as we notice between our guide and us 
a slippery plank thrown over a cavity of 
doubtful depth. We naturally ask ourselves 
if it would be prudent to venture over this 
trap-like arrangement. At our left, the 
clammy and perpendicular wall of the gal- 
lery: at our right, an abyss, through the 
darkness of which the dim light of our lamps 
does not penetrate. We feel the greatest 
desire to declare to our guide that this slip- 
pery bridge is not fit for any human beings 
but gymnastic performers, and that this must 
be the limit of our subterranean ramble; 
but our ambition to gain the good opinion of 
him and the stanch fellows who only await 
our passing over in order also to pass, 
arms us with the moral strength ; and, stead- 
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ily gazing on the opposite brink, we push 
onward, apparently without hesitation. Hav- 
ing safely performed the nerve-requiring 
task, we feel as if we had gained a victory; 
and indeed we have, at least, gained a moral 
one. The descending ca/acheros and wa- 
ter-carriers follow us in a row, whilst those 
on their ascending journey pass over with 
their burden with a sure and easy gait. The 
Chilian miners, like all brave men, do not 
boast of their fearlessness, nor do they pass 
remarks to create merriment between their 
comrades at the expense of their timid vis- 
itor, who, on the contrary, is civilly invited to 
accept a guiding hand, or to steady himself 
on a strong shoulder. 

Continuing in a horizontal direction into 
the hill, we soon feel a current of air refresh- 
ingly touch our bodies, and we are able to 
breathe more freely. This current of air 
originates from the chimenea, a shaft sunk 
from above for that purpose. Again we as- 
cend, and having passed the levels of differ- 
ent galleries, we find ourselves at last in the 
/abores, or in the region where the mine at 
present is in deneficto. We are led to the 
end of a gallery where two miners are busily 
at work drilling holes fortheir blasts. Frag- 
ments from the last blast indicate that the ore 
(/a veta) carries native copper and red oxide 
of copper, the average of which, our captain 
tells us, will run about fifteen percent. copper. 
The ore is about a meter wide, and our min- 
ers at work are paid $20 for the cube. After 
having inspected several other /aéores both 
in the north and south ends of the lower 
galleries, with an occasional ordinate in these 
( estocada )in order to search for the lost track 
of the vefa, we enter upon our ascending re- 
turn journey, now and then guided through 
different shafts than those through which we 
descended. 

The Chilean miners work eight hours at a 
time, and are divided into groups, relieving 
each other at eight o'clock in the morning, 
at four o’clock in the afternoon, and at mid- 
night. The day-laborers are paid as high as 
75 cents per day, and a ration consisting of 
a loaf of Graham bread (about 9 inches long 
by 514 inches wide and 114 inches thick), 
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beans, and sun-dried meat (chergui). The 
contractors for blasts can earn as much as 
$2.00 a day. 

The Tamaya mines are the most interest- 
ing ones in the history of mining in Chile. 
The very mountain itself is, both from a to- 
pographical and mineralogical point of view, 
a phenomenon. It stands perfectly isolated 
from the surrounding hills, and although near 
the coast, towers up to a height of about 
8,000 feet above the level of the sea; and 
whilst these surroundings are poor in metals, 
the mountain abounds with rich copper ore. 
Seen endways it forms a single cone, side- 
ways a double one. The highest and most 
easterly of its peaks is called Pizarro. The 
principal mines are located in its easterly and 
northerly slopes, and in a belt averaging 250 
feet from the summit. The leading mine in 
time became the Sauce, founded by the en- 
terprising Senor Don José Tomas Urmeneta, 
who, with strokes never to be forgotten, 
graved his name in the annals of Chilean 
mining operations. His start 
life was a peculiar one, and has its interest- 
ing history. As a youth, he went to Europe 
in the fourth decade of the century, in order 
to study mineralogy, and happened to be in 
Paris just at the time an invention for profit- 
ing bronze ore was introduced to the world. 
He returned to his native country before this 
invention was made known there, and when 
the then leading mines of Tamaya, the 
Lecarros mines, were beginning, as_ the 
miners term it to drvoncear ; which meant 
that they were giving out in profitable metal 
and turning worthless, as beneath the bronze 
no copper would be found. This had for 
some time been especially the state of af- 
fairs in the southeast mine of those belong- 
ing to Sefior Lecarros, called El Pique, 
and a big heap of fragments of bronze ore 
had been thrown outside the cancha together 
with worthless minerals. Young Urmeneta 
was seized with an idea; he bought the 
whole pile from Lecarros, obtaining it, of 
course, at a very low price. This bargain 
created naturally a great curiosity among 
people, and there lacked not persons who 
actually thought the buyer half-crazed by one 
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fixed idea. However, the opinions of these 
persons, and of others sarcastic on the point, 
were soon changed into admiration, when 
they saw the supposed worthless heap turn 
out valuable bronze ores. The profits were 


in the beginning not great, for Don José To- 
mas started with almost nothing else but his 
knowledge and intellect and power, backed 
up with only sufficient pecuniary means to 
prove his enterprise based upon sound prin- 


ciples. But our hero was persevering, and 
little by little he succeeded in raising the 
necessary funds for final victory. He took, 
to this end, a lease upon working some part 
of the Pique mine; was lucky; enlarged and 
bettered his stock of material, so that his in- 
dustry gradually took greater proportions. 
Then he began buying mining lots, until he 
was at last enabled to buy the whole of the 
then almost abandoned Pique mine of Le- 
carros, that gentleman having thrown his en- 
tire energy upon the working of the mine 
above, El Rosario. Urmeneta undertook 
now, at the southern extremes of the Pique 
mine, to open out a tunnel, in order to com- 
municate with the bottom works of that mine, 
which were pretty low down; to strike new 
veins in the mountain, and, in short, to sink 
new shifts and open out new galleries. 
When rich ore was thus struck, and commun- 
ication as desired effected, Urmeneta moved 
the leading establishment to the neighbor- 
hood of the entrance of the tunnel, to which 
establishment he gave the name of El Sauce 
(the willow). Where those few trees from 
which the new mine had been named had 
grown up, lower down on the slope of the 
rather steep mountain and on an outspurring 
point, he built, later, a commodious and 
beautiful residence for the administrator and 
his employés, facing the fertile valley of 
Limari, which administers to the mainte- 
nance of men and animals of Tamaya. 
Sehor José Tomas Urmeneta came to be 
the mining genius of Chile, and the Sauce 
establishment a pattern of its kind. The 
highest ambition of young Chilean mining 
engineers became to obtain leave to perfect 
themselves under the guidance of Urmeneta’s 
experts; the Sauce became, in fact, the Frei- 
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berg of South America. When we, between 
the years 1876 and 1879, occasionally visited 
the mines of Tamaya, the Sauce tunnel ex- 
tended about 3,000 feet into the mountain, 
the ores being extracted in truck-cars drawn 
by one mule and running on a narrow-gauge 
tramway. Near the end, two machines, one 
a steam-power, the other a two-horse power, 
were continually running, hoisting ore up 
from below through vertical shafts. Outside 
crushers are run by powerful machines, work- 
ing also the washers (Swiss pattgrn). When 
Don José Tomas became a millionaire, he 
retired from active mining life, and bought 
the beautiful estate “‘Limache,” on the rail- 
road between Valparaiso and Santiago (the 
capital), where he, with the same zeal that 
had marked him in his former occupation, 
threw himself into the culture of vineyards. 
During a sojourn in England, he became a 
peer ofthe realm. His “Burdeaux” received 
the golden medal at the last exhibition at 
Paris. Seiior Urmeneta died shortly before 
the outbreak of the late war in South Amer- 
ica, mourned by the entire nation of Chile. 

Grown into the history of the mine, also, 
are the laborious and intelligent engineers ; 
Don Teodosio Cuadras, the administrator 
under whose superintendency the establish- 
ment was run until 1877; Mr. Jacob Zim- 
merman, a Swiss, who succeeded him; and 
the hero of the tunnel, likewise a Swiss, Mr. 
Emil Keller, predecessor of Cuadras in the 
engineer's department. 

Of the various other mines of the Tamaya, 
the Rosario, owned by the heirs of Lecarros, 
maintains the highest rank. The entrance 
of the mine, round which the establishment 
is erected, is situated some 1,100 feet above 
the Sauce, but still its bottom works are 
more than 1,100 feet below the level of the 
tunnel. The ores are hoisted up through a 
vertical shaft by powerful engines. The 
prosperity of the mines is especially due to 
two administrators, Mr. Lytken and Mr. 
Frantz Arnemann; the former being a great 
business man with mining capacity; the 
latter, who succeeded him in 1874, an ex- 
cellent smelter. In 1878 the Sauce mine 
partly ceased work, owing to the low price of 
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copper and the poorness of the ores extract- 
ed. The Rosario then appeared to have the 
start of all the mines, producing some fine 
purple-blue metal and native copper. A 3 '4- 
foot gauge winds down the hill, connecting 
with the shipping place Tongoi, and at the 
railroad exists a foundry, which, on account 
of the dullness in the mineral, had ceased to 
run. The ores generally are shipped to the 
smelting establishment of Lota, in South 
Chile, or to.Swansea, in England. Accord- 
ing to the plans and cross-sections of the 
Tamaya, the mountain is now pretty well 
excavated, and great cavities exist in it. The 
amount of timbering inside is immense. The 
Sauce Company had an idea of pushing the 
tunnel on through the hill, with the prospect 
of using it in time for the extraction of ores 
from the different mines, which are nearly 
all working at an unpractical depth. 
Among the various foundry establish- 


ments in the province are the Huayacan, 
near Coquimbo, and “ La Compaiia,” near 
La Sarena, both onthe coast. Thelatter was 
started by Mr. Charles Lambert on nearly 


the same principle as Urmeneta started ; 
that is, based upon the purchase of the min- 
eral bronze-ore, then supposed worthless. 
Mr. Lambert has long ago retired, and was, 
in 1878, as a millionaire, travelling around 
the world in his large steam-yacht, La Chil- 
enita. 

In the province of Atacama, north of that 
of Coquimbo, Chile possesses some very val- 
uable mines (copper and silver), the chief 
ports of exportation being Copiapa and 
Chafiaral de Animas. In the conquered ter- 
ritories of Bolivia and Peru the mountains 
abound in rich mineral ore. 

A Chilean explorer struck in 1870, in the 
desert of Atacama, a little to the south of 
the 23d degree S. lat., the rich mineral of 
Caracoles. The Chilean capitalists started 
to work here, investing immense capital ; for 
they had to carry water, provision, and food 
for the animals, and timber to build houses, 
about one hundred miles inthe interior. In 
spite of the many difficulties to be overcome, 
the Chileans built a town, which before long 
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grew to be one of consequence. Antofagas- 
ta, at the coast, rose up to be quite a place, 
and the center of all the life of commercial 
affairs in the desert, then subject to Bolivian 
rule. Antofagasta possesses an establishment 
for amalgamation, the greatest in South 
America. Its quicksilver-producing method 
by revolving .drums was said, when we visit- 
ed the establishment, to possess a new inven- 
tion. Farther north on the coast are very 
rich mines, at Cobija and Tocopilla. This 
latter port has two establishments backed by 
heavy capital, for smelting purposes. In the 
gulch of Rio Loa gold is found in quartz 
ore, but not very easy to get at. 

North of the conquered Bolivian coast 
tract extends the Peruvian province Tara- 
paca, equally conquered by the Chileans, 
which now, under Chilean jurisdiction, will 
prove a valuable field for mining operations. 
The only one worked to any extent now is 
the old Spanish silver mineral Huantahaya, 
close to Iquiqui. 

There is no doubt that in spite of all the 
difficulties that present themselves to the 
realization of a mining enterprise in the 
desert of Atacama, and province of Tar- 
apaca, a new and prosperous era is in 
store for mining life in these territories, 
now that the spell in which it has been 
bound mainly by the enterprise-discouraging 
spirit of the arbitrary Bolivian and Peruvian 
governments, was broken when Chile be- 
came the victor in her contest with her peace- 
disturbing neighbors, and drew these tracts 
of land under her protecting wing. It is 
not improbable that the minds of enterpris- 
ing capitalists will be concentrated upon 
these rich mineral fields, now that they are 
subject to the rule of a stable government, 
by which all enterprises are not alone guar- 
anteed to develop undisturbed, but are en- 
couraged in many respects. We should not 
be surprised if before the declining star over 
the mineral fields in the present Central 
Chile, the Tamaya, fades away in the hori- 
zon, another star, bright as the departing 
one, will arise over the mineral fields in the 
territories lately acquired by victorious Chile. 

Holger Birkedal. 
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\VHEN a ship’s anchor is dropped in Mad- 
ras Roads, the voyager makes his first ac- 
quaintance with the snakes of India. The 
deck is immediately overrun with dudbashes, 
and servants seeking employment; with vend- 
ers of pine apples, bananas, and other tropi- 


cal fruits so grateful to the palate after . 


months of board-ship fare; and here and 
there, amongst the groups of flowing-robed 
natives and almost nude boatmen, are fellows 
with birds and whip-snakes which they offer 
for sale. ‘The snakes are from fifteen inches 
to three feet in length, and from the thick- 
ness of a pen-holder to that of a tolerably 
sized whip-tthong; they are of a beautiful 
pea-green color, and as they coil themselves 
round the swarthy necks and arms of their 
owners, appear to be on the most affection- 
ate terms with them. They are said to be 
harmless, but this may admit of question, as 
the tangs may have been destroyed, or the 
reptiles may be of a nature not easily pro- 
voked. ‘The sailors are frequent purchasers, 
and quite make pets of them, but not for 
long, as they generally die if kept on board 
any time. 

It the weather be calm—as is often the 
case in the forenoon during the summer 
months—numerous water snakes are to be 
seen disporting themselves in the sea along- 
side of the ship. These are said to be harm- 
less also, or rather were said, till a fatal re- 
sult from the bite of one proved that they 
not. All attempts to capture a water 
snake have usually been futile, on account of 
their activity, and of their refusing to take 
any bait; but one was caught accidentally on 
board of H. B. M. ten-gun Brig “Wolf,” 
which was lying in the roads. The men 
handled it with impunity, and it passed into 
the possession of the first lieutenant. For 
some time the officers in the ward-room 
played with it, even attempting to provoke it 
to bite at sticks and pieces of leather. After 
awhile the first lieutenant put it upon his 
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bed, where it coiled itself up and went to 
sleep. Two or three hours afterwards the 
same officer went into his cabin, and not 
thinking of the snake, put his hand carelessly 
on the coverlet. In an instant the reptile 
struck at him and bit him on the wrist. Seiz- 
ing a piece of cord, the lieutenant twisted it 
tightly round his arm above the bitten place, 
and called for the surgeon, who applied the 
best remedies he knew of, but in vain, for in 
three or four hours death ensued. The sa- 
vants insisted that it must have been a veno- 
mous land snake, which had by some means 
gotten into the sea; while the officers and 
men of the vessel maintained stoutly that it 
was a common water snake, just like the oth- 
ers they saw daily around the brig. Unfor- 
tunately it had been thrown overboard after 
being killed, so that the disputed point has 
never been settled. 

Few persons on first landing in India view 
the exhibitions of the snake charmers with- 
out some degree of nervous trepidation. 
Beautiful as is the deadly Cobra di Capella, 
there is a fierce look in its eye, as it moves to 
the music of the man’s pipe, that chills the 
new-comer with horror. Everybody says, 
and therefore it is to be presumed everybody 
believes, that the fangs have been extracted 
before the snakes are thus exhibited; but, 
nevertheless, an itinerant showman of this 
class met his death during the residence of 
the writer in India, from the bite of one of 
his pets. While several Europeans were 
watching the graceful movements of the 
cobra, the man’s attention was distracted for 
the moment, and he ceased blowing his pipe. 
As he turned again towards the snake it 
sprang at him and bit him in the neck. Be- 
lieving it to be incapable of seriously hurt- 
ing him, the spectators laughed; but the 
poor fellow cried out in Hindustanee, “I 
shall die”; and he was dead in less than three 
hours. The popular belief that the fangs 
are always destroyed has received support 
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from the fact that for some reason the charm- 
ers object to allow their snakes to strike at any 
animal—possibly because they fear to revive 
an instinct that their training and confine- 
ment has rendered dormant. A bonus, how- 
ever, overcame this objection on one occa- 
sion at Arcot, and the snake, which had just 
been dancing to the music, was put into a 
small enclosed space, and a pariah dog in- 
troduced. He was instantly bitten, and died 
in less than half an hour. The marks of the 
cobra’s fangs were found in four different 
places, and yet so rapidly had the snake 
struck, that the spectators only saw him touch 
the dog once. 

It is fortunate that among the numberless 
snakes of India, none are disposed to act on 
the offensive ; but when suddenly come upon 
they instinctively act on the defensive, and 
strike at the intruder. Thus in the open air 
by daylight, if a man keep his eyes about 
him, he will almost always see them in time 
to avoid possible danger. Or if he make 
noise enough to awaken them if asleep, they 
will clear out of his way if not approached 
too closely. I have often at a late hour 
of the night, on returning from the mess- 
house to my bungalow, taken a near cut 
across a piece of ground where snakes were 
plentiful; but I always made a noise by sing- 
ing loudly, and when it has been moonlight 
I have seen them start away rapidly as I 
came near. I once, however, had a very 
narrow escape, and no doubt a providential 
one. Travelling from Vellore to Bangalore, 
night closed on me when a mile or two from 
my proposed resting place. Tired of sitting 
in the saddle, I dismounted, gave my pony 
to the horse-keeper to lead, and walked on 
some distance ahead of the bullock-carts con- 
taining my baggage. On both sides were 
high banks covered with stunted trees and 
underwood, which, as the road was narrow, 
made the darkness intense. An involuntary 
(perhaps an instinctive) impulse caused me 
to give a sweeping cut with my stiff riding 
whip. It came in contact with something 
which fell across it. Drawing back the whip 
quickly I sprang some feet away, and called 
loudly fora light. One of the men ran up 
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with a lantern, and on the ground a cobra 
lay writhing. It must have been within a 
foot or two of my face, and in the act of 
springing at me, when I accidentally struck 
and disabled it. The snake measured be- 
tween five and six feet. 

Not infrequently deadly snakes are found 
coiled up in the blankets or under the pil- 
lows, or in some other warm place, and cau- 
tious people generally examine their bedding, 
or make their servants examine it, before go- 
ing to bed, when living in snaky districts. If 
a light be kept burning in the room at night, 
it is said a snake will never enter, and this 
precaution is very generally adopted. 

Singularly great presence of mind fora 
lady was displayed by the wife of the Adju- 
tant of the 36th Regiment of Madras In- 
fantry stationed at Cannanora. Awaking in 
the middle of the night and feeling thirsty, 
she rose to geta glass of water. In putting 
her foot on the floor she stepped on some- 
thing cold, and in a moment she felt the 
slimy coil of a snake around her ankle. _ In- 
stantaneously it flashed across her that as it 
had not bitten her, she must have stepped 
upon its neck, and she pressed down her 
weight firmly upon it, as it writhed and made 
every effort to get free. Thus she stood till 
her husband struck a light. “Stand firm,” 
said he, as soon as he saw her terrible situa- 
tion, and the strong-nerved lady did so un- 
til he had taken a razor, and, putting it down 
to her foot, cut the snake’s head off. 

Never in the course of a long and event- 
ful life has the writer been so horror-struck 
as on one occasion when he went to call on 
Captain Glynn, the Fort Adjutant at Bellary. 
The veranda of the house was closed in by 
a wal! about three feet high, excepting where 
the stone steps led up‘to the front entrance. 
On ascending these I chanced to look to the 
left, and saw, at the end of the veranda, a 
medium sized cobra dancing and undulating 
its graceful head close to Captain Glynn's 
little girl She was almost an infant, just 
able to run about, and did not seem in the 
least frightened, but stood intercepting the 
only way by which the snake could escape. 
Fortunately I had a stick in my hand, and 
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rushing forward I jerked the child away, and 
with a blow or two despatched the cobra. 
It almost seemed to me afterwards, when 
thinking over the incident, that the snake, 
finding he could not easily get away, was 
hesitating before assailing the pretty child. 

Numerous snake catchers pl: their voca- 
tions in and around the many cantonments, 
and for the most part are strongly suspected 
of previously planting the snakes before of- 
fering to catch them; and as they object to 
destroying those they capture, the suspicion 
is doubtless well founded. Still, this is not 
always the case, as was clearly shown on one 
occasion at Bellary. Several officers were 
talking about the tricks of these fellows, 
when it was proposed to send for one of them, 
take him to a house at some distance, and 
see how many snakes he could find within 
the compound, as the enclosed ground sur- 
rounding a bungalow is called. On his ar- 
rival both he and an assistant who accompa- 
nied him were most thoroughly searched, to 
see that they had none of the reptiles con- 
cealed about them. On being promised a 
liberal recompense, they agreed to kill such 
snakes as they might catch, and were then 
taken, without knowing their destination, to 
a house occupied by two of the party. The 
man commenced operations by walking 
slowly across the compound, playing on his 
pipe with his eyes fixed on the ground. Pres- 
ently a snake lifted its head a few inches and 
waved it to and fro, making no attempt to 
move off. Playing steadily afew droning, 
dismal notes on his instrument, the man ap 
proached nearer and nearer, and when close 
to it, dropped his pipe and in an instant he 
had caught hold of the snake by the neck, 
and held it up to view. In this manner he 
proceeded until he had caught no less than 
nine, three of which were of a most venom- 
ous species. In most of these cases he 
coaxed them out of their concealment with 
his music, and they were all taken close to 
the milk hedge forming the boundary of 
the compound, which was about 250 feet 
square. 

(his catching the snake with the hand, 
in such a manner as to prevent its biting, re- 
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quires a quick eye and a lightning-like move- 
ment. Lieutenant Leppings, of the Fourth 
Infantry, a fearless sportsman, was exceed- 
ingly expert at this, and was perhaps the only 
European in India who ever attempted it. 
Whenever he saw a snake he immediately 
gave chase. As he closed with it, he would 
throw himself on the ground, and in a mo- 
ment would have it grasped firmly, just back 
of the head. ‘The precise way in which the 
feat is accomplished is not very clear, but 
Mr. Leppings explained that he seized the 
tail of the retreating reptile with his left 
hand, at the same instant passing his right 
hand quickly around and along the body till 
he reached the neck. This, he said, pre- 
vented the possibility of the animal coiling 
itself, as that operation, owing to the confor- 
mation of the spine, must be commenced at 
the tail. How far this theory is correct, 
naturalists acquainted with the anatomy of | 
the snake may perhaps be able to deter- 
mine; but the fact of this frequent Aand- 
catching, both by natives and by the officer 
named, is beyond a doubt. 

Very horrible must have been the sensa- 
tions of -a soldier of one of the Queen’s 
Regiments who was confined for misconduct. 
By some means, probably from the door of 
the cell having been negligently left open, a 
snake had gained admission. The soldier, 
as soon as he was locked in, which was about 
dusk, lay down and tried to go to sleep 
Soon he felt the snake crawling over his 
breast. In a moment he realized his terri- 
ble situation, and knew that to move might 
probably be certain death. The creature 
continued to crawl over and about him, even 
passing over his face, and still he had the 
nerve to remain motionless. At length the 
snake coiled himself on the blanket over the 
man’s leg and remained quiet. Through the 
whole night the poor fellow lay, not daring 
to move a muscle, till visited by the sergeant 
of the guard after sunrise; and then as the 
door was thrown open, he threw the blanket, 
with the snake upon it, to one side, and 
sprang outside of the cell, crying “ a snake, 
a snake!” 

When it is remembered how many hun- 
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dreds of the natives of India lose their lives 
annually from snake-bites, it is really mar- 
velous that so few Europeans meet their 
death from the same cause. Probably a 
dozen such cases could not be recorded. 
One fatal result, however, was that of an ex- 
private of the 15th Hussars, commanded by 
Col. Sir Walter Scott, eldest son of the great 
Scottish novelist. ‘The soldier’s friends had 
obtained for him his discharge, and he was 
on his way to Madras to embark for England. 
While riding over some rough ground ata 
rapid pace his pony fell, throwing him within 
three feet of a cobra, which immediately 
struck at him and bit him close to his eye. 
He rose, walked to a traveler's bungalow 
close by, and drank nearly a bottle of brandy, 
but without any effect; he died in less than 
four hours. 

Another case which nearly terminated fa- 
tally was that of a Miss Palmer, who, sliding 
her hand under her pillow on going to bed 
was bitten by a venomous snake which had 
coiled itself there. Two pieces of sal ammo- 
niac, dipped in nitric acid, were forced into 
the little punctures made by the fangs, 
brandy freely taken, and the next morning 
she was considered out of danger. For 
several days, however, she suffered great pain 
from the effects of the acid application. It 
is very likely that in this case the snake’s 
venom had been previously exhausted by 
some means, and that but a small quantity 
had been secreted at the time she was bitten. 
It is well known that the deadliest species, 
after biting several times in succession, are 
for the time being rendered harmless, their 
venomous secretions being all expended. 

In concluding this paper, mention of the 
extraordinary contest of a captain in Her 
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Majesty’s 87th Regiment, with a boa con- 
strictor in the Wynaud Jungle, should not 
be omitted. The officer in question was one 
of the most noted sportsmen in India, and 
was in the habit of going out attended - only 
by one servant, carrying a rifle in case it 
should be needed. Having heard that a 
splendid specimen of a rare species of deer 
had been seen near the village he had rested 
at, he started out, carrying a double-barreled 
gun and followed closely by his attendant. 
A dog which had accompanied him and had 
run out of sight gavea yell of distress. Has- 
tening to the relief of his favorite, he saw 
through the leaves of the jungle something 
black and yellow, which he at first thought 
was a tiger; but a sudden movement showed 
him his dog in the coil of a large boa con- 
strictor, and he heard the crushing of the poor 
animal’s bones. Upon his firing both barrels 
of his gun at the monster it released the dog, 
and apparently littleinjured by the shot turned 
on its assailant. The servant with the rifle 
fled in dismay, and the Captain, his gun un. 
loaded, thought discretion the better part of 
valor in this case, and took to his heels also. 
Finding that he was losing ground by still 
holding his gun he climbed up a tree, and re- 
loaded just in time to blow the serpent’s eyes 
out as it endeavored to reach him. Blinded 
but not disabled it continued its efforts to 
get up to his vantage position, and once very 
nearly succeeded in doing so. The reports 
of the gun brought out a number of men 
from the neighboring village, who, finding 
the boa now nearly placed hors du combat, 
dispatched it with their swords and clubs. 
The measurement of this monster serpent 
was about eighty feet, and as thick as a large 
man’s thigh. 
Gordon Greenlaw. 
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Ir seems almost a sin to keep concealed 
from the world what pleasure there is in life. 
And yet I am not sure that it is kind to tell 
anyone of our delights, for I cannot avoid a 
lurking conviction that we unwittingly drove 
into Fairyland that day, and that any hap- 
less mortal attempting to follow in our steps 
would find to his bitter disappointment that 
a mist had settled down over those wondrous 
scenes, and he might wander on the shore 
till his reason gave way, vainly waiting for 
the veil to be rolled away, or for some un- 
seen hand to give him the key to that earth- 
ly paradise. Perhaps it was because one of 
us was a Sunday’s bairn, and so under the 
special favor of fairies; or the place may 
have been a seaside residence of the Fata 
Morgang—it is a matter of history that Ogi- 
er, the Dane, was admitted to a palace of 
hers, thenceforth hidden from human eyes, 
and why should she not have fixed on us as 
worthy to be the Dane’s successors? Be 
that as it may, and having conscientiously 
warned all readers not to fix their hopes on 
such happiness as it was our lot to enjoy, I 
cannot forbear telling a little of what befell 
us, in the hope that some fortunate man 
may be in those parts at the right moment 
for admittance to those Islands of the Blest. 

Iam sure we must have lit upon the one 
day in the year—a sort of St. John’s Eve— 
when human eyes are opened to the hidden 
glories of the fairyland which lies unseen 
around us all. Indeed, I think that must 
have been the real meaning of an old woman 
at a shop, who told us we were fortunate in 
having come on the one day in the year 
when they held their revel. She Jooked a 
kind old thing in a poke-bonnet, busy selling 
sweets to children ; but when we repeated 
her words to the landlady at the inn hard by 
she only stared, and said that maybe the old 
woman meant it was Royal Oak Day. 
Doubtless, the landlady was only a child of 
carth, and so missed the meaning of that 


disguised fairy, spending her St. John’s Eve 
in selling nectar and ambrosia (disguised as 
sweets) to the children—who, as we all 
know, recognize fairies by instinct, let them 
hide themselves as they will. And it must 
have been a sister fairy, who was standing at 
a doorway in the ladder-like street, with the 
drooping Virginia creeper framing her round, 
as she watched a ;olden-haired child chas- 
ing something as fast as its little legs would 
carry it, and then toddling back to her with 
laughing eyes that had caught the blue of 
the sea below. ‘‘ Did you catch the butter- 
fly, my dear?” said she, in a sad voice that 
harmonized well with her pathetic eyes, and 
in a tone of such yearning tenderness as no 
elf-woman ever felt! No! she was no fairy, 
but a mortal, caught away to share the glo- 
rious home of some merman or Oberon, and 
finding too late that all its fairy splendor 
could not satisfy her human heart, which 
therefore poured forth all its stores of love 
upon the little one, half elfin, half human, 
who kept her true to the lot which she had so 
rashly chosen. 

I must own there were great branches of 
oak tied to the little balconies, a foot or so 
higher than the street, which gave some col- 
or to the landlady’s assertion ; but our eyes 
had been touched by some fairy hands, and 
we were not to be blinded—we saw the earth 
in all its ideal beauty, and knew “ how good 
is man’s life, the mere living.” 

And then the very inn itself was an en- 
chanted palace; any one not belonging to 
the tribe of landladies (who are, ex-officio, 
of the earth, earthy) would have been con- 
vinced that some Aladdin’s lamp had built 
it. Its walls were literally covered with some- 
thing lovelier than the barbaric splendor of 
gold and jewels with which Aladdin’s coarse 
and uncultured taste filled his palace. Now- 
a-days the slaves of the ring have to put blue 
china on the walls instead, and nobly had 
they fulfilled their task in this enchanted 
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hostelry. All quarters of the globe had they 
ransacked, and potterjes of all ages, and 
poured their treasures with lavish hands in 
all corners of the place. The walls were 
hung with large red shields, on which were 
fastened plates and dishes by the score, as 
thick as corn in the harvest field; enough to 
glorify many and many an earthly dwelling, 
here heaped in rich profusion that attested 
the magic power of the hands that collected 
such wondrous spoil. It may have been 
only the master mariners, whose graves lie 
thick in the graveyard hard by, and whose 
voyages must have led them to the birth- 
place of china, and to many another land well 
skilled in pottery ; but this lavish wealth of 
china and old oak makes it easier to believe 
in the survival of those slaves of the ring and 
of the lamp, who were of such marvelous po- 
tencyevenas late as the days of our own child- 
hood. But to speak of those old friends 
would seem as idle tales to the children of 
the present day; it is only “we children of a 
larger growth” and older date who still be- 
lieve in them: and so, lest the too-pre- 
cocious youth who surround us should read 
these pages and jeer at us for our simple 
faith, let us, for the nonce, tell the tale as if 
it had been only the light of common day 
which that day so filled the place with its 
glory, and poured such sunshine into our 
hearts ; although right well do we know that 
for those who had eyes to see, it zas the ver- 
itable light that never was on sea or land. 

I doubt if all who, like ourselves, that day 
penetrated to the favored spot known among 
men as Clovelly, were gifted with seeing 
eyes. There was a middle-aged couple who 
especially struck me as lacking in this re- 
spect ; they were, I feel convinced, a honey- 
moon—the pleasure being rather spoiled to 
the stout bride by the tightness of her well- 
fitting dress, though she was evidently up- 
borne by the feeling that Clovelly was the 
right thing to do under the circumstances. 
There was a prosperous air about her, as of 
one who, after much skillful steering, had an- 
chored in a snug harbor; but yet she might 
have envied the honeymoon on the pier 
below her—the girl in a pretty feminine 
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counterpart of the rough brown shooting 
clothes in which the young husband looked 
so comfortable, with his red tennis hat pulled 
down over his ears; both of them so brim- 
ming over with fun and happiness that they 
might have been two children just eloped 
from the school-room ; and with the wise in- 
sight of children they knew well that it was 
fairy land into which they had strayed, in 
spite of the earthy, or rather watery, plead- 
ing of the seductive old boatman, who was 
urging them to go to Lundie Island. 

There! he has prevailed with them, and 
now we have the pier to ourselves. Stand- 
ing where Frank Headley was once hooted 
by the boys, we gaze at the white, cascade- 
like village, and catch glimpses of the street 
picking its painful way up the steep hill-side, 
between the white slate-roofed houses, here 
and there passing under old arch-ways, of 
which we settle in our own minds that it was 
the one half way up under which Salvation 
Yeo’s mother lived. ‘ 

And then a little red-sailed fishing boat 
comes dancing into the harbor and makes us 
turn to watch her, and so we catch the wide 
sweep of the waves for miles away—out past 
Croyde and Baggy Point, with the line of 
white beach lying all along under the wooded 
cliffs, whose trees, in every shade of green, 
are so luxuriant, even to the water’s edge, 
that it is only here and there they let you 
catch a glimpse of the red cliffs, which re- 
mind you that you are in Devonshire, and 
not in New Zealand, as you might well fancy 
from the form of the hills, the richness of 
their green robe, and the sparkling blue of 
the water that kisses their feet. 

And the tide comes in and dashes play- 
fully over the loose rocks of the beach close 
under you, and lovely symphonies of color 
and motion are made by the red sail and the 
white, as they pass and re-pass each other, 
seemingly with’ nothing to do but to enjoy 
themselves; though as you leave the pier you 
come upon a knot of handsome fishermen 
admiring the freshly caught fish as it is being 
weighed in baskets, and talking and laughing 
in such soft, low, musical voices that a blind 
man might fancy he was passing a group of 
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girls instead of hardy, stalwart fellows who 
know well what it is to brave the Atlantic in 
all his fury. Here comes a stout, panier- 
laden ass, driven by a handsome young fellow 
in a Spanish hat; and as you step aside to 
give them passage you catch sight of a 
creeper-covered door-way opening out into 
the cool hill-side, within which struts a se- 
rene and matronly hen, doubtless belonging 
to the gabled and balconied cottage to which 
the door is attached. As you watch her 
gathering her brood around her, you suddenly 
awake to the fact that she and the donkey 
are the Only representatives of the animal 
world to be seen in the whole place. But 
stay! what is that picking its careful way 
among the boats lying on the beach behind 
us? Yes, it zs the very identical cat in An- 
dersen’s fairy tale, who combined with the 
hen—doubtless that virtuous matron by the 
doorway—in depreciating the ugly duckling 
because he could neither purr nor lay eggs. 
With the poverty of ideas which is the Nem- 
esis of self-complacency, they probably make 
the same remarks on the donkey who has 
just gone by. 

And up the narrow street you climb, now 
ind then coming under some deep archway, 
where you stand for a minute in the sudden 

ol and dark to rest your eyes from the 
eastern brilliancy which bathes the whole 
place, and look out at the blue-jersied, red- 
capped fisherman, framed by the stone-work 
of the arch, moving lazily down the narrow 
street, as steep as.any Jacob’s Ladder, only 
that, as you turn and see the waves spark- 
ling below you, Heaven seems in some un- 
accountable manner to be at the foot of the 
ladder instead of at the top. And now the 
curve of the road brings you to the part that 
represents the “‘ busy world.” Here the lad- 
der is fairly straight, but narrower than ever, 


the houses flaps against the gable on the op- 
posite side of the way. Dark-eyed Spanish- 
looking girls stand on the little balconies 
barely raised above the road, behind. the 
screens of oak branches, and dreamily watch 
you as you turn into first one and then 
another of the little shops with photographs 
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and sweets and Japanese fans, and as you 
painfully make your way to the counter be- 
sieged by detachments of the swarms of 
happy children holding their revel in the 
street. 

Standing somewhat back, behind a garden 
blazing with flowers, is a cottage with “ Lodg- 
ings to Let”; and overcome by a sudden 
wish to stay in fairyland for more than this 
one red-letter day, we go in to inquire, and 
are met by a pale, thin woman, with the in- 
evitable large, dark eyes, but with a startled, 
haunted look in them, strangely contrasting 
with the meaningless insignificance of the 
rest of her face—as if in some previous stage 
of existence those eyes had belonged to one 
who had seen and done terrible things, and 
then by the carelessness or irony of fate they 
had been transferred to the nervous little old 
maid who, in hollow whispers, was informing 
us that her charge included firings and at- 
tendance. ‘The most noteworthy feature of 
the house was a series of old French pictures 
of L’ Enfant Prodigue in quaint frames. Her 
father had been a prisoner in France during 
Napoleon’s wars, and had brought these 
back to his wife as a keepsake. It would 
have been worth while to take those lodg- 
ings, if only to learn these pictures by heart. 
The enfant is depicted as leaving home in a 
graceful chasseur’s dress; he turns with one 
foot in the stirrup to take a last fond look at 
his portly bourgeois father in dressing gown 
and slippers, while his mother in a court 
dress wipes away a tear with a lace pocket- 
handkerchief. Then we find a dog in the 
next scene, licking his hand as he sits drink- 
ing sparkling hock with two fat German 
charmers, who in the third picture, where he 
comes to them in rags, chase him out with 
most substantial pitchforks, while the dog, 
who, as the friend of man, has acquired hu- 
man worldly wisdom, does his duty to soci- 
ety by biting the heels of the unsuccessful 
sinner. ‘The artist must have been a disci- 
ple of the sage who wrote Reynecke Fuchs, 
for he puts more knowledge of the world in- 
to his animal's faces than his people’s. The 
fatted calf, in the next group, just led up in 
a halter to be killed, is an exquisite study, as 
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it winks at the spectators (especially at the 
elder brother) with a cynical suggestion in 
its whole demeanor that it knows perfectly 
that that ne’er-do-weel son has only come 
back because he has run through his money, 
and its acute perception of the joke seems 
quite enough to uphold it through its. own 
share of the coming ceremonies. 

But in spite of the instructive amusement 
afforded by the pictures, we must remember 
that fairyland is an ill place to leave for those 
who once entangle themselves — Thomas 
the Rhymer found that its leases of human 
beings, like ours of houses, were only ter- 
minable at the end of seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years—so let us come away with- 
out rashly engaging ourselves! And now we 
come to the inn, with all its open windows 
affording vistas of endless, fascinating rooms, 
full of blue china and old oak. The street 
is so narrow, you hardly notice that in step- 
ping from one of the inn’s low balconies to 
the other you have crossed it, and as you 
cast a passing glance down it, the whole 
place, bathed in sunshine, seems more like 
a gorgeous scene in some eastern romance, 
than a corner of this prosaic land of steam 
and rail. The illusion is heightened by the 
dark-eyed beauty, evidently, “The Light of 
the Harem,” who comes to take our orders. 
“Tea!” she murmurs in a low, sweet voice. 
“What! a A/ain tea?” and she glides away 
to give instructions to the chief of the 
eunuchs, which result in our finding, by and 
by, not a ‘ plain tea,’ but a thing of beauty, 
of which the Devonshire cream and Dam- 
son jam are a present delight, while their 
rich colors, enshrined in the old silver and 
blue china, will assuredly be a joy forever. 

And after our “plain tea,” we stroll up 
the street still higher, and turn in at the lit- 
tle terrace row of cottages, with its wilder- 
ness of sweet-smelling, homely flowers, and 
sitting on the bench outside the sailors’ read- 
ing room, under the jasmine which covers 
the walls, we look over the white village at 
our feet to the sea and the cliffs beyond, till 
it all seems such a dream of loveliness, that 
one dreads awakening. And then up high- 
er still, and out into the lanes, cooled by the 
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long shadows of the afternoon; between tall 
hedgerows, where the red campion lifts its 
burning face amid the ferns; and then under 
the broad lich-gate into the quiet church- 
yard. The grave-stones cast long, cross-like 
shadows, but every leaf and flower and blade 
of grass is glowing in the sunlight as if Na- 
ture were holding special revel of her own 
up here. 

It is almost startling to pass the open door 
of the old gray church, and see the solemn 
gloom within; but the opposite door is open 
too, so you look through that dim, religious 
light into a flood of golden sunshine beyond. 
An old man is cutting the daisied grass, and 
comes up to have “a tell” with you as you 
read the old Cary monuments, lingering 
fondly over one “To the memory of Wm. 
Cary, who served his King and Country in 
the office of Justice of Peace under three 
princes, Elizabeth, James L, and Charles L., 
and having served his generation, died in 
the seventy-sixth year of his age, Anno 1652.” 

“Aye! That’s him in Westward Ho! Will 
Cary, he were called!” says the old man, and 
then he points out the monument to the last 
of the family, erected not a hundred years 
after Will’s death. We just glance at the 
tablet which tells how Zachary Hamlyn, the 
Carys’ successor, was “an inoffensive and 
cheerful companion, capable and communi- 
cative,” and wish that there were more like 
him. The old man, indeed, though looking 
thoroughly incapable, is communicative 
enough, and wanders on into the praises of 
Parson M., who had been there seven and 
thirty years before. 

“ Ah! he were a gentleman as had all his 
thoughts inclined to the house of God! Now, 
see yon door! "T'were I made that by Par- 
son M.’s orders, and he paid me for it, too— 
like a gentleman—like a real gentleman”— 
which meant, I suppose, paying three or 
four times the value, to judge from the way 
in which it had dwelt in his aged memory. 

We left him in the porch, meditating 
on the peculiar excellence of gentlefolks’ 
payments (thirty years back), only waking 
up for a moment as we told him that 
Parson M.’s son was now the father of a 
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family. “Aye! aye! it’s the way on ’em,” 
he chuckled to himself, relapsing into his 
reverie ; while we wandered on, catching 
glimpses here and there of the court, whose 
grounds open into the church-yard. Near 
the little gate which leads into it was a grave 
of the child of the house; and beside the low 
railing that fenced in its wealth of flowers 
stood a sister of charity, with clasped white 
hands, her fair, patient face looking out into 
the far distance from under the black veil—as 
if she were Our Lady of Sorrows, standing 
there to remind us that grief and pain still 
haunt the earth, lest such a place should 
make us dream that they had passed away 
forever, leaving all as peaceful as the dead 
who slept so quietly at our feet. 

And then comes the long drive back 
through the Hobby; the road winding 
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among the green trees, along the face of the 
cliff, so that you get snatches of the Italian 
sea through the network of boughs, and then 
out into the lanes where we meet nothing 
but a chimney sweep, black as Erebus from 
head to foot, except for a large, red rhodo- 
dendron in his button-hole, that seems in 
keeping with his radiant, black face, which 
looks as if he, too, had just been in fairy- 
land, and some of its sheen still clung to his 
path. And so we pass on our way, wonder- 
ing still whether those enchanted bowers 
were really a Fata Morgana, over which an 
impenetrable mist settled the moment that 
fat lodge-keeper closed the Hobby gates be- 
hind us, or whether it was not all a scene in 
a play, the performers of which were now 
busily engaged in packing their stage prop- 
erties (including the scenery) into valises! 
L. H. M. Soulsby. 
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“SOLD wares at my palace gate?” 
Said the Sultan, turning red; 

“Nor heeded my known commands ? 
Then off with the villain’s head.” 


‘But stay—” and he twirled his beard— 
“The fellow is bold, is he not? 

I will taste his cakes and wine, 
Ere his upstart body rot.” 


O Sultan of Many Minds! 
My wares are at your gate. 

I will bear your blame or praise ; 
And the verdict I await. 


A DEDICATION. 


FRIENDSHIP you gave to me; 

Your praise you gave my verse: 
Whate’er we each may be, 

We else had each been worse. 
Accept this gift to thee, 

My homage and this verse. 


Albert H. Tolman. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AT WIDDLETOWN. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


I nap been listlessly reading the morning 
journal for an hour or so, when my attention 
was arrested bya paragraph to the effect that 
the fall term of Widdletown Academy would 
open the following Wednesday, under the 
direction of Mr. Lewis Ellery Winthrop, who 
had recently graduated with the highest hon- 
ors at P College, so widely renowned for 
the scholarship of its alumni. 

As I concluded the item, the gentleman 
on the seat behind me observed to his trav- 
eling companion: “ The next station’s Wid- 
dletown, and a thrifty village it is, too. We 
shall have a fine view of it just before we get 
to the depot.” 

Both the paragraph and the remark were 
ot special interest to me, for Widdletown was 
my destination, and I, myself, was the Mr. 
Lewis Ellery Winthrop who had graduated 
with high honors, and who was to preside 
over the aforesaid Academy. At Widdle- 
town I was to have my first independent en- 
counter with the world. My equipments— 
graduating suit and diploma—were in my 
trunk; whether they would do knightly ser- 
vice remained to be proven. 

I had never seen a resident of Widdletown. 
The negotiations incident to my engagement 
as principal of the Academy had been car- 
ried on through Judge William Bradley, 
chairman of the trustees, and the secretary, 
George Stone, Esq.; further, I knew the 
name of no person inthetown. I had been 
assured that Widdletown was a lively village 
of about five hundred inhabitants, a sort of 
business center for the rural districts in that 
region, and that the school was in a flourish- 
ing condition. Nevertheless, I had made 
made up my mind that it was a sleepy if not 
a seedy place. I knew very little of New 
England, but had the idea that it was a dec- 


orous, intelligent, but somewhat drowsy sec- 
tion of the great United States of America. 

The train whirled on. I folded the paper 
and placed it in the pocket of my ulster for 
future reference, and also for the edification 
of my chum, to whom in due time it would 
be forwarded, the momentous paragraph duly 
encircled with the blackest of ink. This 
done, it only remained for me to watch for 
the first glimpse of the town in which I was 
to take up my abode. I did not have to 
wait long. In a little less than five minutes 
a curve in the road revealed to the left a 
picturesque village on the hillside, round the 
base of which wound its principal street. It 
was so embowered in trees and shrubbery 
that I could not determine with anything like 
accuracy the size and quality of its buildings, 
but they were mostly white, with a sprink!ing 
of buff shades and delicate browns, and an 
occasional pale red, which I judged to be 
brick. In front, and far below the sloping 
town, broad meadows swept down to a wide 
and smoothly gliding stream, beyond which 
rose wooded hills gradually towering to lofty 
mountains. Widdletown, from my point of 
distance—probably a mile—was to all ap- 
pearances a perfect Arcadia. The gentlemen 
behind me were enthusiastic in their praises. 
I began to think it possible that the account 
I had received had not been too highly col- 
ored. 

“ Widdletown,” sang out the conductor, 
with the gracious sang /ro:d of his class, as 
he slammed the door behind him. 

‘Before the train had fairly ceased moving 
I stepped out upon the platform. ‘There 
were four coaches, representing as many pub- 
lic houses, in waiting. Selecting one, I told 
he driver I wished to be left at Judge Brad- 
ley’s, but that he might take my baggage to 
the hotel. I had written the Judge that I 
preferred boarding in a private family, and 
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he had suggested that on arriving I should 
come directly to his house, and that he would 
see what arrangements could be made for 
my comfort. 

Not more than half a dozen persons left 
the train at Widdletown station, and I hap- 
pened to be the only person in the coach of 
my selection. Whether on account of my 
solitariness the driver considered me a bird 
of ill-omen I cannot say, but he eyed me as 
intently as it was possible for him to do and 
take charge of his horses. I fancied that 
should a burglary occur that night he would 
be able to give a minute description of the 
passenger he took from the 3 P. M. train. 

“Ever stopped here before?” he said at 
last, giving the leader a jerk with the reins. 

“No, sir.” 

* Acquainted with anybody here?” 

7 No, sir.” 

* Going on further ?” 

“No, sir.” 

* Tenney’s new medical student, may be?” 

“No, sir.” 

For a few moments he was silent. 
looked foiled, but not discouraged. 

“The new preceptor, perhaps,” he finally 
said, giving me a quizzical glance. 


He 


“ Yes, sir,” 

*“ Not much of atalker, eh? Guess you'll 
do, specially when ‘lection comes. Got e’en 
a’ most to the Judge’s—second house to the 
right,” and he cracked his whip that he might 
prepare his horses fer a dashing halt, which 
is always impressive. 

The Judge’s was a pleasing modern house, 
two stories high, with mansard roof, and of 
a soft brown color ; the grounds were charm- 
ing, with trees and shrubbery beautifully 
grouped and a pair of quaint fountains half 
hidden by foliage. The grounds adjoining, 
which we had to pass before reaching the 
Judge’s, were equally fine, but on an entirely 
different plan. The spacious house was 
Gothic in style, with something of Alham- 
bran delicacy of finish, and of a pale cream 
color. The dwelling next beyond the Judge’s 
was of brick, massive and grand, with quaint 
gables, and an imposing arch of wood-work 
over the front door. It was evident that 
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great pains had been taken to preserve in- 
tact its picturesque ancientness. The lawns 
were ample, the trees magnificent, and some 
of them of great age, and each house was 
pleasantly in keeping with its own grounds. 
The three stood on a plateau-like elevation, 
at some distance back from the highway, and 
were altogether attractive. They looked like 
the homes of thoroughbred people. 

The driver’s halt was a success, the dash 
superb; his steeds rested on their haunches 
as though suddenly curbed on the edge of a 
precipice. I handed him his fee, passed 
within the rustic, arched gateway, and up 
the tiled walk to the front door. As I rang 
the bell, I gave an involuntary glance back- 
ward. The coach still stood before the gate- 
way; the driver, under pretense of arranging 
his harnesses, was watching my movements. 
I was evidently a problem he had not solved. 

A lady, well dressed and of pleasant bear- 
ing, answered the summons. 

“Mr. Winthrop, is it not?” she said at 
once, with much cordiality, and introducing 
herself as Mrs. Bradley,took me into a pretty 


sitting room, where in one corner two little 


boys were playing marbles. When she in- 
troduced them as her sons, Fred and Winn, 
the little fellows rose from the floor, came 
forward, and offered their chubby hands in 
a very well-bred and winning way. 

“ Run to the office, and tell your father 
Mr. Winthrop has come,” said Mrs. Bradley. 

“Papa isn’t at the offish ; he’s in the gar- 
den,” replied Winn. 

“ Then go to the garden for him.” 

The two boys disappeared in the hall, and 
Mrs. Bradley sat down and entered pleas- 
antly into conversation. 

I felt at ease with her immediately, and 
thought her a most charming lady. 

Winn soon returned, saying, “ Papa’ll 
come ina minute. Fred’s kitty is watching 
a grasshopper, and if she catches it, we're 
going to give her a spoonful of milk, and 
then she’ll catch another so’s to get some 
more milk, and ’fore a week, like’s any way, 
she’ll cafch a mouse—a real mouse. Fred’s 
watching her and I’m going to watch, too,” 
and he scampered back the same way he 
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came, as though he fully realized the urgen- 
cy of his mission. 

He was a bright, open-faced child, with 
great, honest, brown eyes, which looked as 
though they might not be satisfied with mere 
surface knowledge. I felt drawn toward him 
at first sight. 

“Your children seem to understand the 
science of teaching—cats, at least,” I observ- 
ed. 

“* Whatever takes their attention is pretty 
sure of being thoroughly investigated,” she 
replied laughing. ‘“‘ They are specially apt, 
however, in learning how to manage animals, 
at least, that’s Uncle Mike’s verdict, and he’s 
authority in such matters. By the way, Uncle 
Mike—Mr. Michael Anderson—is quite a 
character among us; a philosopher, in an ec- 
centric way.” 

“T hope I shall make his acquaintance. 
How does he look ?” 

‘Small, grizzled, and withered, with the 
clearest and brightest gray eyes you ever 
saw.” 

“Is he a recluse? I’ve never seen a live 
philosopher, and know nothing of the guild 
except by tradition.” 

“QO, no! far from it, though he lives alone, 
but it is in the most friendly, companionable 
looking domicile imaginable—an old fash- 
ioned cottage covered with vines and flowers, 
and he’s the neatest of housekeepers. He 
has lived alone ever since the death of his 
wife, some twenty years ago.” 

“Does he labor with his hands as did the 
wise men of old?” 

“Certainly. He’s genuine in every respect 
—a tiller of the soil, and has the finest veg- 
etable garden in town. He has orchard fruits, 
too; grapes, berries, and flowers; an apiary, 
and all sorts of animal pets; and he has com- 
plete control of the children in the neighbor- 
hood. He teaches them how to take care 
of animals and plants, and lavishes his fruits 
on them. He will introduce himself to you, 
in some odd fashion, and you will find him 
a friend worth having, too. He commands 
the respect of everybody. I have the great- 
est reverence for him, myself.” 

The entrance of her husband interrupted 
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the conversation. She introduced us, and 
I soon felt that I had fallen into the hands 
of a sympathetic friend, rather than an exact- 
ing censor. Judge Bradley was a tall and 
spare man, with a fine, intellectual face, and 
a genial eye. We had not been talking long 
when his attention was arrested by some one 
passing. 

“There is Squire Stone ; I will call him 
in,” and stepping to the door, he beckoned 
him to enter. 

Squire Stone proved to be portly and 
handsome, and the very embodiment of good 
humor and politeness. I began to feel, not- 
withstanding my preconceived impressions, 
that the lines had fallen to me in pleasant 
places. 

“What about a boarding place? Can’ 
you suggest one?” said the Judge, at length, 
as Squire Stone rose to go. 

“Let’s see””—and the Squire gazed fixedly 
out at the window, as though to concentrate 
his thoughts. A lady in a gray dress just 
then came out of the neighboring brick 
house and walked leisurely along towards the 
Judge’s. 

“Your sister Sarah —she has just the 
home,” the Squire exclaimed, ‘if she could 
only be prevailed upon to take Mr. Win- 
throp.” 

“* Just the place—strange I hadn’t thought 
of it,” the Judge said. 

Mrs. Bradley explained that the lady was 
her husband’s half-sister, Miss Gould, and 
lived in the old family mansion; and the two 
gentlemen joked a little on the danger of a 
young man’s losing his heart in Miss Gould’s 
house, since she was, they assured me, the 
most charming woman in Widdletown. And, 
indeed, when she came in it was evident that 
she must be. She had an especial nobility 
of person and bearing, joined to a no less 
marked sweetness in expression, voice and 
manner. I felt myself fortunate when she 
consented to open her house to me, and I 
could see that the others thought me so, too. 

“You'll never lack agreeable company 
there,” Mrs. Bradley said. “ Miss Gould has 
a great many guests, all pleasant people, 
and yet you can beas retired as you choose.” 
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The Judge thereupon went out at once to 
send for my things, and Squire Stone to tell 
Dr. Tenney of my arrival. Miss Gould of- 
fered to take me at once to “‘my new home,” 
and Mrs. Bradley entered into a little com- 
petition with her as to which was entitled to 
“the pleasure of Mr. Winthrop’s company 
at tea.” All this cordiality, of course, made 
me feel like an honored guest among these 
genial and courteous people. 

| went home with Miss Gould, and ad- 
mired her more profoundly every moment. 
She was apparently in the prime of middle 
life, yet she had the simple frankness of a 
school-girl, only heightened by the more easy 
and self-possessed simplicity of manner that 
years and the best social training bring. 
lhere was something extremely intelligent, 
too, about her, and even at first meeting one 
could not fail to see that she had both de- 
cision and amiability. 

Her home was beautiful. Someof therooms 
had been modernized and others left with an- 
tique finishingand furniture. I had my choice 
of rooms, both commodious, one in the old 
style, the other in the new. I chose the old; I 
was captivated by its fine mahogany wain- 
scoting, quaintly carved book-case and table, 
ample chairs, richly draped windows, and 
dark-hued medallion figured carpet. The 
bedstead was of carved mahogany, with high 
posts, upon the top of which rested a light 
arched frame draped in dark, richly-figured 
stuff. On the mantel shelf stood a pair of 
massive brass candle-sticks, which shone like 
burnished gold. I was more than satisfied 
with my home prospects—I was delighted. 

At the tea table I found several guests, all 
both well-bred and intelligent. After tea, 
Dr. Tenney called—a grave, dark man, 
overflowing with plain common sense. He 
gave me the keys of the academy building, 
promising to call again on Monday morning 
and accompany me thither. 

Monday morning, accordingly, we went 
over to the building. I found it large, con- 
veniently finished, and well furnished. The 
chemical and philosophical apparatus was in 
particularly fine condition, and the library of 
nearly two thousand volumes was systemati- 
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cally arranged and of judicious selection. 
After the academy had been duly inspected, 
the Doctor took me to ride; in order, he 
said, that I might get the lay of the land on 
the start. The village proved to be much 
finer than I supposed, and the farms in the 
suburbs were exceptionally well laid out, and 
under a high state of cultivation. Verily, 
New England could perform handwork as 
well as headwork. A young man just out of 
college has not seen half the world. The 
Doctor brought me round home just in sea- 
son for dinner, and we parted with expres- 
sions of mutual congratulation at having 
made each other’s acquaintance. 

Miss Gould was a delightful hostess, pos- 
sessing the happy art of making one feel sat- 
isfied with himself, and consequently agree- 
able. The secret of this was, she had the 
rare faculty of bringing to the surface the best 
in those with whom she came in contact, 
and the human being does not exist who 
does not like to be taken at his best. She 
was now planning, it seemed, a reception 
on the following evening in my honor, to 
introduce me pleasantly to the people. This 
courtesy was only one more in the unbro- 
ken chapter of pleasant things I had found 
in Widdletown. 


CHAPTER II. 


The reception proved a pleasant affair. 
The house was brilliantly lighted and prettily 
decked with flowers. The grounds, as also 
those of the Judge, were illuminated by a 
single calcium light, skillfully placed in the 
rear, and so shaded that the radiance seemed 
clear and soft, instead of intense and daz- 
zling. ‘The refreshments were served in a 
rustic booth fancifully lighted by Chinese 
lanterns. Widdletown was there e” masse— 
so said the Judge—and seemed glad to see 
me. I arrived at a general impression that 
the place abounded in handsome women 
and pretty girls; in sensible men and prom- 
ising young fellows, though, as was inevitable 
under the circumstances, but few left a defi- 
nite impress upon my mind. 

Among those who did was a Mr. Hender- 
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son, with the finest of figures, the most mag- 
nanimous of faces, and the whitest of white 
beards. He was a man who would be no- 
ticeable anywhere. I afterwards learned that 
he was a retired New York merchant, who 
yearly spent weeks and sometimes months at 
Widdletown. Another was a Mr. Pine, a 
young lawyer associated in business with 
Squire Stone: a handsome fellow, audacious 
in speech, yet never ungentlemanly. He was 
one of those men who are always called by 
familiar names, and no one seemed to know 
him except as “Hal Pine.” I was, perhaps, 
a little late in arriving at the susceptible pe- 
riod of my life, and at this time, fresh from 
college and exclusively masculine associa- 
tions as I was, took much more interest in 
men than woman ; so a vivid impression of 
girlish beauty and good-breeding, but of no 
girl in particular, was all that I carried away 
from my introductions to the young ladies. 
But I noticed Squire Stone’s wife, and 
thought her very attractive, fully equal to 
her husband. 

But I did not fail to observe how closely 
I was scrutinized by those who, judging from 
their apparent ages, would be likely to be- 
come my pupils. Here, too, my good fate 
continued, for -the young people showed 
themselves amiably predisposed toward me. 

Among those who came to welcome me to 
my new sphere of labor was my coachman. 
Immaculate linen and faultless broadcloth 
had so changed his appearance that I failed 
to recognize him at first. 

“I told ’em you knew enough to keep 
your own affairs to yourself,” he remarked 
with approbation, as he passed on to make 
room for the next comer. 

That night as I retired tomy room I could 
but think how very different had been my 
experience from that I had anticipated. 
Like the oriental queen, I could say: “The 
half was not told me.” 

The result of my first week’s labor in the 
Academy was very encouraging. The wheels 
within wheels that appertain to every public 
school I had been successful in lubricating, 
and the indications were that the machinery 
would move on with the minimum of friction. 
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On the afternoon of the seventh day, as I 
was passing out of the Academy yard, some 
one, apparently overhead, accosted me. 

“ How'd you do, sir? Glad they took you, 
instid of a wuss man.” 

I glanced up into a huge, compactly- 
branched maple near me, but could see no 
one. 

“*Seven’s a lucky number, eh?” continued 
the voice. I heard a rustle in the tree, and 
a wizened face peeped out from the foli- 
age. ‘“Seven’s a lucky number—so the old- 
time folks said, an’ I reckon they knew as 
much about it as anybody—that isn’t sayin’ 
much.” 

“Whether they knew or not, I think they 
were wiser to call it lucky than unlucky,” I 
replied. 

“That’s wal said. No good comes of 
preachin’ bad luck. But what I was a think- 
in’ was, that ye’d been schoolmaster seven 
days, and that ye’d come out lockin’ no wuss. 
Some on ‘em come out lookin’ jaded, like a 
drag hoss. That’s bad; it wears on ’em, an’ 
they lose their patience, git cross, an’ what 
the boys an’ gals learn arter that isn’t much 
account. Maybe ye know how to ile things 

ev rything’s in the ileing—no matter how 
good things be in themselves, they got to be 
iled if you want ’em to work without gratin’, 
and when things grate it don’t take long to 
spile ’em. Keep plenty of ile by ye, if ye don’t 
want ter lose yer hearin’ with the gratin’. 
Maybe ye think I’m a strange ole fellow to 
speak to ye in this ’ere way without waitin’ 
till I’m acquainted, but the Lord shook us 
all off the same bush, an’ there’s no use in 
folks pretendin’ they don’t know they’re all 
out o’ the same lot. My name’s Michael 
Anderson—they call me Uncle Mike. They 
know I have the good on ’em all in my 
heart, an’ that’s their way of showin’ they ap- 
preciate it. I’ve felt every time I’ve seen ye 
that ye’re a friend.” 

He paused, looking at me intently. 

‘*T am happy that you should count me 
worthy to be a friend,” I said. 

“Wal, we shall neither of us be any wuss 
off for bein’ friends; friends are good things. 
I see ye’re not much of a talker—not that 
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I've gin ye any chance to talk if ye’d wanted 
to—but I can see the turn of you jest the 
same. Now, I'll not keep ye awaitin’. Ye're 
too polite to tell me ye want to go home, but 
I know ye do. I’m a queer critter—trees, 
an’ growin’ things, an’ dumb critters are e’en 
a’most like human bein’s to me, an’ I’ve a 
great deal o’ visitin’ to do with ’em. Now, 
if things comes up that ye want a helpin’ 
hand, remember that I’m at your service. 
Good day,” and he drew himself back into 
his invisible nook. 

“ T thank you from my heart for your kind- 
ness,” I said, as I moved away, and sincerer 
words never passed a mortal’s lips. I felt a 
strange yearning towards the queer old man. 
I knew by intuition that he was honest to 
the core. I remembered that Mrs. Bradley 
had told me that everybody respected him. 
There is something in human nature that 
makes even the dishonest instinctively ren- 
der homage to honesty. 

About this time a course of lectures be- 
gan. This course was made up of four lec- 
tures, six “entertainments,” one concert, and 
one “moral drama”; these various elements 
were judiciously alternated at the rate of one 
a week. It was the third year of the course, 
and it had been thus far eminently success- 
ful—which was the more a matter of pride 
to the village, as all the performances were 
exclusively by ‘home talent.” 

Judge Bradley gave the first lecture. Its 
subject was ‘‘The Prehistoric Past,” and its 
substance was a resumé of the testimony of 
architectural monuments with regard to that 
part of the earth’s history otherwise unrecord- 
ed. The lecture was really scholarly and 
correct, and was moreover very entertain- 
ing; and the audience were enthusiastic over 
it. Squire Stone gave the next lecture. He 
called it “The Signs of the Times”: it was 
a sort of review of the development of the 
characteristic civilization of the present from 
those of the past, with deductions as to the 
probable one of the future. Like Judge 
Bradley’s, it was a genuinely good lecture, 
sound as to facts and opinions, and of an 
especially generous and noble spirit; and the 
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people seemed equally pleased with both 
lectures and equally proud of both speakers. 
Dr. Tenney lectured, too, on “The Mental 
and Moral Value of Health”; he was one of 
those physicians of considerable distinction 
and sound excellence who sometimes stay 
by preference in country towns ; and he and 
the two lawyers made a noteworthy trio. 
The concert was a surprisingly good affair 
for amateurs—the village had been fortunate 
in the possession of several thorough musi- 
cians who had created in it a high musical 
standard; the drama, too, showed intelligent 
amateur work. The young lawyer whom 
they called “Hal Pine,” wound up the course 
and made a great hit with his half-comic, 
half-satiric drolleries. 

This young fellow continued to interest 
me. He had a splendid physique for one 
thing—deep-chested, broad-shouldered, with 
genial face and fine brown eyes and hair. 
The first impression he gave one was that 
of a brilliant, good-natured fellow who would 
be likely to take life easy. But there were 
certain aggressive curves in the nostrils, too, 
and a faint sarcastic curl of the lips, that 
made me feel I should hardly be surprised 
to see him turn out very much in earnest 
some time. He had the reputation of hav- 
ing been “rather wild” before coming to 
Widdletown, but he had conducted himself 
with eminent prudence since—now two 
years—and was believed to have sown his 
wild oats. There was some little misgiving 
about him—he was not quite so reverential 
as could be desired; still the good folk hoped 
for the best. His brilliant lecture was a de- 
cided step onward in general favor. The 
remarkable thing about it was a shrewd- 
ness of insight into human nature, surprising 
from a young fellow of twenty-five. He 
must have been one who began the world 
early. 

After the lectures and “entertainments ” 
were all over, they began giving charming 
parties. The harmony and social spirit of 
this most perfect of villages continued una- 
bated. It began to seem probable that I 
had slipped into Utopia. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The days began to waneapace. Theodor 
of decay wasintheair. ‘The foliage in patch- 
es showed a hectic flush. The midday clouds 
piled themselves up in serene masses, as 
though to take their fill of sunlight before 
the days were veiled in mists and shadows. 
Soft, dirge-like trills and tremulous quavers 
came up from field and woodland. The end 
of the sturdy twelve months was calmly but 
surely approaching. ‘The chill of dissolution 
was already in the air. 

As the days went by I felt conscious that 
a chill was also creeping into the social at- 
mosphere. Whence was it, and wherefore? 

One afternoon, as at the close of my day’s 
labor I took my usual walk to the post office, 
my mind was busy with this yet unsolved 
problem. Oppressive forebodings brooded 
over me like an intangible presence of evil. 
When I had gone about half the distance, 
two men came out of an alley, and walked 
along on the main street only a short dis- 
tance in front of me. They were talking in 
an excited way, and their language was not 
the choicest possible. I recognized them as 
well known and respectable citizens of more 
than average intelligence. The first words I 
distinguished were: 

“Judge Bradley’s a scoundrel—a _ black- 
guard and a scoundrel.” This assertion was 
accompanied by an emphatic gesture, and 
even by an oath. “His lecture was all got up 
for effect, that’s plain enough to be seen now. 
He dodged all of the practical questions of 
the day, so as not to commit himself, and 
took a subject that he could show off his 
learning and fine speaking on. He's head 
and heels after popularity—the fox.” 

“Tf he can carry out his own political 
plans, the devil may take the hindmost,” 
agreed the other man. 

“ Yes, sir, you're right. There’s nothing 
under heavens he wouldn’t do to beat our 
party, and scoop up the loaves and fishes 
in his own. Though if he could beat us, 
he’d be tolerably well satisfied even without 
the loaves and fishes. But he'll find he’s 
got to train his horses pretty thoroughly to 
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get in ahead. Squire Stone’s his match any 
day, and a much more likely man. It’s clear 
the Judge is counting on snaring pretty much 
all the floating trash, but if he don’t find it a 
game both sides can wor, not play, at, I’ve 
lost my guess. He’s an unprincipled wire- 
puller. I should like to see him buried, pol- 
itics and all, beyond resurrection. His wife 
was a pretty decent sort of a woman when 
she married him, but some say she’s getting 
to be after his sort. I can’t recall his sly, 
oily tricks without being madder than a 
March hare—the villain.” 

The two men stepped into a restaurant, 
and I heard no more. 

I was greatly surprised at this episode, 
and the more so, as not very long before I 
had heard these selfsame men speak in most 
enthusiastic language of both the Judge and 
his lecture. As I entered the post office, I 
saw in a corner three or four men with low- 
ering faces, talking earnestly. In _ passing 
out I overheard enough to know that the 
subject was politics. 

I crossed the street, and entered the par- 
lor of the Reading Club to examine my mail. 
There I found two substantial and respect- 
able citizens discussing political probabilities 
with an unction that, to say the least, was 
extreme. Before I left, I could not conceive 
of their ever mentioning politics again. Ap- 
parently they had exhausted the subject, or 
rather the expletives, epithets, and invectives 
that could be used upon it. Squire Stone’s 
name was handled with a hostile frankness 
that was shocking. The names I had heard 
applied to Judge Bradley were entirely put 
into the shade. The Squire’s lecture was rid- 
iculed, and his motives in delivering it im- 
pugned, while Judge Bradley figured as an 
epitome of excellence. I gathered that these 
two zealots belonged to the Judge’s party in 
politics, as opposed to Squire Stone’s. I was 
disgusted; the more so, because they were, 
both by breeding and position, above sch 
talk. I distinctly remembered having heard 
one of them speak of Squire Stone and his 
lecture with highest praise, and that under 
circumstances when silence would not have 
been an impropriety. 
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I went out upon the street disturbed and 
oppressed. Instead of going directly home, 
] concluded to take a circuit round by a lit- 
tle grove on the outskirts of the village. It 
was one of Nature’s choicest nooks, where 
the soothing and the beautiful are so happily 
blended that one is scarcely conscious of the 
source from which solace comes. He only 
knows that it does come, stealing over him 
like the gentle spirit of peace. I was more 
attracted just now towards Nature than to- 
wards my own kind. I had never partici- 
pated in a political campaign. I had voted 
several times, and we discussed politics a 
good deal at college, but it was all in an ab- 
stract sort of way. 

On reaching the grove I found “ Uncle 
Mike” had preceded me. He was seated 
upon a rock, the mossy side of which but 
slightly protruded above the ground, and was 
leaning against a tree. 

“ Out to take a sniff of Natur’s perfumery, 
maybe? Its quietin’ arter yer day’s work,” 
he said as I approached. ‘“ Been to the 
post office and thereabouts, maybe?” 

“Yes, sir, I have.” 

“Thought so by the look on ye. Guess 
ye didn’t find much to quiet ye there.” 

“No, I did not.” 

“The Good Book says, ‘Satan goes about 
like a roaring lion seekin’ whom he may de- 
vour, an’ I tell ye he’s ben a roaring pretty 
close on to Widdletown to-day—though it 
looks as though they’d do their own devour- 
in’ afore he gets there in person, unless he 
hurries. This has been brewin’ for quite a 
spell, an’ to-day it broke out, jest because 
one of those critters that votes the way he 
gits the most money said he was going to 
vote on Squire Stone’s side, while last ’lec- 
tion he voted on tother side. So they all 
pitched in an’ said there’d been hirin’—jest 
as though they didn’t know they hires on 
both sides—fact is, they knows all about it, 
only one’s mad if t’other gets a chance to hire 
the most. Now, the drum’s ben beat there’ll 
be nothin’ but fightin’ nobody knows how 
long. Ye'll never know what politics can 
make of a fellar till ye’ve seen a ‘lection at 
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if he don’t take too big a dose on ’em, but 
if he does, he’s a gone case—they’re the 
rankest kind of pizun in big doses. Now, 
ye’re come out here to let Natur rest ye, an’ 
I’m going to leave ye alone with her. Ye’ve 
seen enough o’ human critters for one day,” 
and he rose from his seat and started to go. 

‘Pray do not go on my account; there’s 
room enough for both,” I protested. 

“Yes, I know. It weuldn’t be polite to 
say ye'd like to be alone, an’ maybe ye think 
ye wouldn’t, but I know. I know jest what 
sperit’s on ye, and Natur’ll do ye the most 
good o’ anything. Good day,” and he walked 
away at a rapid pace. 

He was right. It was Nature I needed to, 
restore my jaded spirits—jaded, not by my 
legitimate labors, but by the scathing breath 
of reasonless turmoil that had touched my 
soul like a stray blast from the poisonous si- 
moon. ‘Taking the seat he had vacated, I 
imitated his restful attitude, and for a few 
A faint inurmur 
floated up from the ‘village thoroughfare, 
while the surrounding air was permeated by 
the drowsy lull of blended insect voices, 
pierced at intervals by the cricket's dirge- 
like note. The continuous sound acted like 
a sedative upon my jarred nerves, and I felt 
that I could lie there and dream on and on 
forever. 

At last I opened my eyes, and they rested 
upon bars of amber and gold across the west- 
ern sky, beneath whose horizon the sun was 
just descending. A feathery purple cloud 
floated slowly across the radiant zone, like a 
fairy fleet over a sea of gold. I gazed and 
gazed, till the jars and discords of earth 
seemed to float away on that amber sea, far 
out upon the measureless sky-ocean, till I lost 
sight of them in the dim white distance. 

Soon, however, the gathering shadows 
warned me that I must not linger, and I 
rose from my mossy seat, and turned my foot- 
steps homeward. I was refreshed both in 
body and mind, and consequently the im- 
minent political turmoils appeared far less 
formidable than when I entered the little 
woodland. There was no use in borrowing 
trouble. It was not at all probable that a 
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community so intelligent and self-poised as 
that of Widdletown would be materially dis- 
turbed. I took my seat at the tea table in 
the best of spirits. I was not long, however, 
in discovering that Miss Gould looked tired 
andannoyed. This was the more noticeable, 
as her usual expression was one of radiant 
serenity. 

“You are not well to-night?” I said, by 
way of breaking the silence. 

“T am well physically, but ailing mentally, 
and for aught I know, morally.” 

“You have not been exposed to any con- 
tagious mental disease, or what is worse, 
moral, I hope.” 

“T’ve been exposed to the most fearfully 
contagious mental and moral disease known 
to modern civilized society—political fever.” 

I laughed. ‘“ Had you not better apply to 
Dr. Tenney, immediately?” 

“That would be like asking the blind to 
lead the blind. I know of no one who has 
more severe attacks than himself. One of 
the most discouraging features of the dis- 
ease is its periodicity. It is sure to make its 
appearance every election year, raging with 
more or less violence, and the indications 
now are that it will be more than usually se- 
vere this season. I shrink from the ordeal.” 

“T can hardly appreciate your fears,” I 
said, “perhaps because I haven’t had your 
experience; but I should think it would be 
well to take all possible precautions against 
those conditions of mind and body that 
make one morbidly susceptible to disease.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid for myself; thus far, 
I have escaped with slight injuries. But it is 
for the community at large. When epi- 
demics are raging, it is worse on the whole 
for neighbors and friends than for the vic- 
tims. My sympathies are drawn out to- 
wards this people, when I consider what 
they are likely to endure before the plague is 
stayed.” 

“Perhaps my courage is that of ignorance, 
but I have a fair stock of it, such as it is, so 
I beg you will draw on me if your supply 
fails before mine.” 

**Ah, you must husband your stores,” she 
said, laughing. “You have no idea of the 
draft there may be upon them.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The next morning as I sat in my room I 
saw Fred and Winn gallantly playing soldier 
in the front yard. Both looked very brave 
and very pompous. 

“Winn, run, run!” shouted Fred, sudden- 
ly scudding round the corner out of sight. 

“What for?” said Winn with a scowl, and 
without starting. 

“Run, run, I say—a cut-throat’s coming— 
Squi-ar Stone’s coming—run quick, Winn, 
run,” persisted Fred in a husky voice. 

Winn did not think it prudent to wait 
longer, and took a bee-line for the corner as 
fast as his feet could carry him. The boys 
huddled together, peeping cautiously out to 
catch a glimpse of the Squire as he leisurely 
pursued his way along the side-walk. It 
must be confessed that his broad, genial face 
looked very much unlike that of the con- 
ventional cut-throat. 

“It’s only Stware Stone,” said Winn in a 
tone of contempt at Fred’s unsoldierly fright. 

“Well, he’s a cut-throat, anyway,” insisted 
Fred. 

“ Who said so?” 

“Papa. He said so this very morning. 
1 heard him tell a man so—he said he was a 
plitical cut-throat.” 

** What is a cut-froat?” 

“OQ— it’s—it’s an awful—awful—a worse 
than a bear—it’s a—” 

“ What's a p’litical?” 

“O, a p'litical—a _ p’litical’s worse than 
two bears—six—ten— ” 

* Does a cut-froat cut froats? 

“Yes, he cuts ’em awful.” 

Winn looked astonished. He could not 
reconcile this definition with facts. 

“Stware Stone takes us to ride lots of 
times in his buggy, and he don’t cut our 
froats.” 

“But papa said so,” replied Fred conclu- 


” 


sively. 

“Ts papa a cut-froat?” 

“Papa a cut-throat! Of course he isn’t; 
he’s no such a thing—he’s the very best man 
that ever was.” 

“This morning, when I carried mamma’s 
letter to the offish, I heard Stware Stone tell 
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the man that gives us the letters that Judge 
Bradley’s a cut-froat, and Judge Bradley’s 
papa. He didn’t call him a p'litical, but he 
called him a cut-froat.” 

Fred looked nonplussed, but soon rallied 
to the rescue. 

“T don’t care what Squi-ar Stone said, 
papa isn’t a cut-throat. Squi-ar Stone’s a 
cut-throat—he is.” 

“Well, Stware Stone takes us to ride lots 
of times and don’t cut our throats, and he 
lets me hold the reins,” persisted Winn. 

“Squi-ar Stone is a—” 

The school bell rang and the two boys 
hastened away to school, the important ques- 
tion no nearer a solution than when they be- 
gan. 

At noon they hurried home as fast as pos- 
sible, for papa had promised to bring them 
both a pocket-knife. ‘They knew they could 
not have them till after dinner—papa never 
gave them things till after dinner—but they 
hoped he would hurry. Judge Bradley, as 
he sat at table with his family, looked any- 
thing but a cut-throat. His finely-moulded, 
intellectual face gave no evidence of blood- 
thirstiness. At last dinner was finished and 
theknivespresented. If thechildren had been 
wild in anticipation, they were wilder still at 
possession. They slipped the bright blades 
cautiously between their fingers, tried the 
edges, flourished them as though they had 
been swords, and did various other appro- 
priate things. After the first excitement was 
over, the Judge produced a fine pocket 
knife he had bought for himself. The boys 
eyed it cautiously. 

“Papa, are you going to cut—to cut froats 
with it? Are you a cut-froat?” earnestly 
asked Winn. 

“What do you mean? 
into your head?” 

“Stware Stone said—I heard him say this 
very morning—TI heard him say Judge Brad- 
ley’s a cut-froat. Are you a cut-froat, papa?” 

* Pshaw,” said the Judge. 

“ And papa,” persisted Winn, “ is Stware 
Stone a cut-froat, too? You said this morn- 
ing to the man in the library, ‘ Stware Stone’s 
a cut-froat— a p’litical cut-froat.’ Is he, 

Vou. IV.—14. 
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papa?” and Winn’s face was the very picture 
of honest inquiry. 

**Pshaw! boys, let me have no more of 
such stuff ; run to the workshop and try your 
knives. I shall have to take them away from 
you ifyou don’t want to use them.” 

However eager they may have been to 
fathom the “cut-froat” mystery, they were 
much more eager to keep their knives, so 
they scampered away to the workshop with- 
out delay. Mrs. Bradley smiled. The 
Judge rose from the table and went out to 
inspect his garden. 

The school bell rang altogether too soon 
for Fred and Winn, but with Spartan resolu- 
tion they laid their knives away on a little 
shelf in the workshop—they had been given 
on condition of not being taken to school, 
and started like colts out of a clover field. 
In a moment they overtook Carley Stone, a 
curly-headed, bright-eyed little fellow, about 
the age of Winn. 

“Carley,” said Winn abruptly, “your 
papa’s a cut-froat.” 

** My papa’s a what?” 

“ A cut-froat.” 

“My papa isn’t a cut-t’roat—your papa’s a 
cut-t’roat—my papa said so.” 

“ Papa isn’t a cut-throat; he’s no sucha 
thing,” retorted Fred indignantly, “ but your 
papa’s a cut-throat, and a p’litical too.” 

“My papa isn’t—isn’t a p'litical, nor a cut- 
t’roat, nor nothing. He’s the very best papa, 
he gives me candy, and rabbits, and lots and 
lots of things,” persisted Carley. “ll ask 
him if he’s a cut-t’roat, I will,” and he ran into 
his father’s office which was close at hand. 

“Papa, did you ever cut a t’roat?” asked 
Carley, much out of breath, as he ran up to 
the desk where his father sat talking with 
Hal Pine. 

“What makes you ask such a question?” 

“’Cause Fred and Winn said you was a 
cut-t’roat—their papa said so, and I told ’em 
their papa’s a cut-t’roat—my papa said so. 
Say, papa, did you ever cut a t’roat?” and 
Carley looked up into his father’s face with 
an appealing earnestness that was touching. 

“No, I never did.” 

“ There, I told ’em so, I knew you wasn’t 
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a cut-t’roat—course I did,” and Carley danced 
up and down with a vehemence that indica- 
ted a good degree of interest in his father’s 
moral status. He started to go, but on 
reaching the door ran back. 

“Papa, are you a p’litical ?” 

“No, no, child—run to school—you'll be 
late.” 

“Did Judge Bradley ever cut a t’roat?” 
persisted Carley. 

“T don’t believe he ever did. Now run 
to school ; don’t wait another minute,” and 
the Squire waved his hand impatiently to- 
ward the door. As the child went out, he 
said, looking up from his brief and glancing 
out of the window, ‘‘What the deuce put 
that stuff into their heads? Children have 
got as many ears as Medusa had snakes.” 

Fred and Winn had loitered on the side- 
walk waiting for Carley. Ina moment he 
overtook them. 

“There!” he shoutedtriumphantly. “Papa 
never cut a t’roat in his life—he said so; and 
I asked him if your papa ever cut a t’roat, 
and he said he didn’t believe he ever did.” 

“ Then there és#’¢ any cut-froats, is there!” 
said Winn, with a look of relief. 

They started off upon the run, but it was 
of no avail. ‘They were late. The teacher 
called for their excuse. 

“We waited for Carley to ask his papa if 
he was a cut-froat,” said Winn, looking her 
frankly inthe face. “ Fred's got a new knife, 
and I've got one too, and we can be cut-froats 
if we want to,” he added, as though to give 
her a wholesome hint that it would not be 
discreet for her to be unreasonably severe; 
and the teacher, probabiy realizing that dis- 
cretion is the better part of valor, sent them 
to their seats without further questioning. 

Evening came, and Judge Bradley and 
To 


family were again seated at the table. 
all appearances, they were likely to finish 
their nearly ended repast without interrup- 
tions from cut-throats, when Winn, suddenly 
ceasing to munch a tart, said with shocking 


abruptness : 

“ Carley asked his papa if he ever cut a 
froat, and he said he never did; and papa, 
he asked him if you ever cut a froat, and he 
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said he didn’t believe you ever did. Did 
you ever, papa?” 

“T’ve heard enough of such nonsense— 
let’s hear no more of it,” replied the Judge 
impatiently. 

“Why not give the child a direct answer 
and done with it. He will not be satisfied 
till you do,” pleasantly suggested Mrs. Brad- 
ley. 

“No, I never did, then; but if I hear any 
more about cut/roats I shall be strongly 
tempted to try my hand at it.” 

Winn subsided with a look of wonder in 
his great, honest eyes. Papa had never 
spoken to him in that way except when he 
had been very naughty. What was there 
naughty in talking about cvt-froats? It was 
alla mystery. Mrs. Bradley was a discreet 
woman, else she would have said “I told you 
so,” in retort to her husband’s impatience, 
for that very day she had cautioned him 
against speaking so freely upon political mat- 
ters in presence of the children, and he had 
said: ‘“‘ What do you suppose children mind 
about such things?” 

As soon as the meal was ended the Judge 
rose from the table, put on his hat with an 
irritated jerk of the shoulders, and left the 
house without his usual “ Is there anything 
I can do for you, my dear?” The Judge 
was usually the most tractable of men in his 
family. Nothing except politics ever robbed 
him of his courtesy. 

The above details were brought out on the 
evening of the same day in a social interview 
at Miss Gould’s, where she, Hal Pine, the 
teacher of the primary school, and I put 
together our separate pieces of the story. 


CHAPTER V. 


The following Saturday afternoon I went 
out for a stroll in the woods. Returning, I 
entered the parlor of the Club House, where 
some half dozen men were taking life easy in 
unconventional attitudes. Among them I 
noticed Mr. Henderson, who was seemingly 
absorbed in his newspaper. The weather 
was warm, and the window was up. In the 
large back yard some eight or ten small boys 
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were playing. Among them were Fred, 
Winn, and Carley. A merry time they were 
having, judging from their gleeful shouts and 
frequent peals of laughter. 

All at once there was a lull. I looked out 
of the window. Winn had _ inadvertently 
broken along scarlet cord, fastened at either 
end to a short stake, over which the boys 
had been jumping. This accident had 
brought the game to a sudden stand-still. 

“T didn’t mean to do it,” said Winn. 

“Ves, you did, too. You're an old ’pub- 
a mean old ’pub—that’s what you 
are,” eagerly responded a red-haired little 
fellow, of about Winn’s age. 

“ You're an old dam-crat—that’s what you 
are—yes, an old dam-crat,” retorted Winn, 
the honest protest in his eyes giving way to 
indignation. 

“There, Winn, you’ve swore; dam’s a 
sweared word ; now you'll have to take a 
the teacher said so,” shouted anoth- 


lican 


licking ; 
er child. 

“T haven’t swore ; this kind of a dam isn’t 
a sweared dam at all; don’t you know nof- 
fin?” protested Winn. 

“Ves, it is a sweared dam; the Sabbath 
school teacher said so; he said dam was 
swearing,” put in a third. 

“T don’t care what the Sabbath 
teacher said; he’s an old dam-crat hisself: 
papa said so,” persisted Winn. 

“Winn, papa’ll punish you; he don’t al- 
low us to talk so—it’s awful,” cautioned 
Fred. 

“T don’t care if he don’t. Papa talks aw- 
ful hisself. He said Dr. Tenney ought to 
be shamed of hisself to do such a fing. He 
said he’d wiggled into a place that didn’t be- 
long to him, and if it didn’t belong to him, 
he stole it—he did—and stealing’s worse’n 
swearing, any day. He’s a mean old thing 

Dr. ‘Tenney is—I don’t care if he is the 
Sabbath school teacher,” argued Winn. 

“IT don’t care for Dr. Tenney, neither. I 
won't go to his old Sabbath school. My papa 
says he’s a scoundrel, an oil-tongue scoun- 
drel,” shouted another. 

“He isn’t a scoundrel half so much as 
your papa’s a scoundrel. My papa said 
your papa’s a reg’lar scoundrel, and a reg- 


school 
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‘lar scoundrel’s worse’n a scoundrel,” retort- 
ed the red-haired boy. 

“You lie. My papa isn’t a scoundrel, nor 
a reg’lar, nor any such a thing ; you lie—you 
do.” 

“You'll get licked, too. The teacher don’t 
‘low us to tell ourselves we lie,” shouted a 
black-eyed, flaxen-haired boy. 

“T don’t care what the teacher ‘lows, nor 
what he don’t low. Your papa'll lie; my 
papa said so; he lies a blazes; he’s a mean 
—an old—” 

“* My papa’s no such athing. Yours is an 
old—an old cuss—my papa said so,” return- 
ed the black-eyed boy, with vengeance in his 
eyes. 

“All the ’publicans are cusses. 
my papa tell a man so to-day, and he knows,’ 
retorted the other. 

“The dam-crats are cusses—that’s what 
they are,” put in Winn sullenly. 

“Winn’ll go to hell ‘cause he swears so 
awful—my papa says swearing folks’ll go to 
hell,” said the red-haired boy in a tantalizing 
tone. 

‘“*T shan't go to hell,” shouted the excited 
child, quite beside himself by this time; 
* you'll go to hell ; your papa’ll go to hell ; 
you'll all go to hell; the debble’s in hell, and 
he'll get every one of you—he will—he'll get 
all the old dam-crats, ’cause they act like the 
debble ; my papa says they do; it’s just as 
bad to act like the debble as to be the deb- 
ble hisself.” 

This was more than the red-haired boy 
could bear, and he gave Winn a smart slap 
on the face. Winn returned the blow with 
usury. A general mé/ée ensued, in which 
they fought like so many little desperadoes, 
some shouting “old dam-crats,” others “ old 
’publicans,” and some one thing, and some 
another. 

This went on till Uncle Mike, who sat in 


I heard 


> 


‘the doorway industriously smoking his mul- 


lein leaf cigar, went out and dispersed them. 
Uncle Mike being held in high repute by the 
children, they were not a little ashamed to 
be caught by him in such a quarrel. Each 
seemed anxious to exonerate himself and lay 
the blame upon his comrades—all except 
Winn, who said: 
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“I’m the one began it; I broke the cord, 
but I didn’t mean to, and they lie if they say 
I did.” 

Uncle Mike, with a look and a tone of au- 
thority, sent them homeward, telling them if 
he ever saw the like again he wouldn’t let 
them play in his garden any more, or have 
any of his apples and grapes. This was the 
penalty of penalties, and they all skulked 
away to their various homes like so many 
little culprits, as they were. Uncle Mike re- 
turned to his seat in the doorway and gazed 
placidly out upon the street, puffing his cigar 
more vigorously than before. 

“T wonder what the world’s coming to,” 
said Colonel Mayne, a gray-haired, candid- 
faced man, laying down his paper and taking 
off his spectacles. 

The remark was evidently addressed to 
Uncle Mike, but that inscrutable person only 
puffed away the more energetically. 

“Who ever heard the beat of that little 
Winn Bradley? Sure enough, what is the 
world coming to. We never heard the like 
in our day,” responded Mr. Orton, an elderly 
man, the head of a large tin-ware establish- 
ment. He laid the book he had been read- 
ing on a table by his side, and, leaning back 
in his chair, threw one leg over the other, 
clasped his hands over the top of his head, 
and drew a long breath. 

“Heard the like in our day! Zounds! 
I guess we never did. If we’d been heard 
talking like that clique of little roughs, our 
fathers would have broken every bone in our 
skins,” replied the Colonel, bringing his hand 
down upon his knee with a heavy slap. 

“That they would, and right enough, too. 
There’s no respect for anybody or anything 
now. When I was a boy I was taught to 
take off my hat to my betters, and in com- 
pany to be seen and not heard”; and Mr. 
Orton drew a long sigh as he compared the 
past with the present. 

“To-day, it’s the old folks who should be 
seen and not heard.—Blazes! how those lit- 
tle renegades did fire away,” returned the 
Colonel. 

“ Say, Uncle Mike, how do you account for 
children’s talking and acting so much worse 
than they used to?” asked Mr. Orton in a 
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jocose voice, rapidly balancing backwards 
and forwards on the hind legs of his chair. 

“T think they’ve hear’n their fathers talk 
too much—that’s what I think,” replied 
Uncle Mike, without removing the cigar from 
his mouth. ‘Politics is different from what 
they used to be. Folks is no more in ear- 
nest, but they blackguard more,” and jerking 
the cigar from his mouth with-one hand, he 
brought the other down on the door-sill with 
a thump. 

“How do you account for that?” asked 
Mr. Orton. 

“Things used to be bound up too tight, 
and they had to loosen ’em a leetle in order 
to live through’t, an’ then they kep’ on a 
loosening, an’ there was no end on’t, an’ now 
things has been loosened jest as loose as they 
can be, an’ if ever they go any different, 
they'll have to go tother way. Allus, after 
it’s been too hot, it’ll be too cold. The old 
ways was too streect, and the new ones ain’t 
streect enough. But human natur’s no 
wuss, it only acts accordin’ to the place it 
gits inter”—-and Uncle Mike thrust his 
cigar into his mouth and began puffing with 
renewed energy. 

** And what effect do you think it will have 
on the children, hearing their fathers black- 
guard so much ?” asked the Colonel with a 
significant glance at Mr. Orton. 

“It'll pizun ’em through an’ through,” 
and Uncle Mike twitched the cigar from his 
mouth, and resting his elbow on his knee 
held out the smoking fragment at arm’s 
length between his thumb and _ finger. 
‘‘When they hear likely men called scoun- 
drels, and scoundrels themselves can’t be 
called by any wuss name, why they won't 
nat’rally know the difference ‘tween ’em, and 
they’ll come to think a scoundrel’s about as 
likely as anybody. It lessens the difference 
‘tween good and bad—that’s what does the 
mischief.” 

He paused a moment as though in deep 
thought, and then added: ‘ When things get 
jest as bad as they can be, they'll turn and 
go t’other way; but it’s an awful pity for the 
folks that’s living when things get to their 
wust.” 


He paused again. Then he continued: 
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“But when the wust comes it ginerally isn’t 
quite so bad as the wust that was afore it. 
So the world gets on a leetle—takes a leetle 
h'ist every time, like the frog gettin’ out o’ 


the well. But it’s sort o’ discouragin’—oh, 


it’s mighty bad for the folks that lives when 
things is at their wust.” 

“ But isn’t there any way to prevent things 
from getting to their worst?” asked the 


Colonel. 
“Yes, if folks would only use the common 
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sense the Lord has give em ; but they won't 
till they’re obliged ter, an’ if now and then 
there’s one that dooes, he’s pitched inter 
and abused, till he don’t know which way ter 
turn.” 

Uncle Mike, as he uttered the last sen- 
tence, threw down the exceedingly short 
stump of cigar with a spiteful gesture, and 
strode homeward, as though convinced that 
the fools were not all dead yet, nor were 
likely to be in his day. 

L. £. W. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. | 


PROPERTY AND PROGRESS.' 


Tuts book, by Mr. Mallock, is a small 
contribution to the literature of a great con- 
troversy. Its title appears to have been de- 
signed to enlist somewhat of the attention 
aroused by Henry George’s “ Progress and 
Poverty.” It ismade up of three articles re- 
printed from the “ Quarterly Review,” con- 
sisting mainly of criticisms on the views of 
George, Hyndman, and Marx; Mr. Mallock, 
morever, seeks to set his own views in sharp 
contrast with those of the English Liberals, 
who constitute the following of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

Although certain critics have passed over 
Mr. George’s book as unworthy of their 
serious attention, our author finds ample rea- 
son for subjecting its fundamental proposi- 
tions to a thorough examination. “ False 
theories,” he says, “when they bear directly 
upon action, do not claim our attention in 
proportion to the talent they are supported 
by, but in proportion to the extent to which 
action is likely to be influenced by them; 
and since action in modern politics so largely 
depends on the people, the wildest errors are 
grave if they are only sufficiently popular.” 
False propositions that influence the mass- 
es, the ignorant, and the half educated to ac- 
tion, however ridiculous they may appear’ to 

‘** Property and Progress, or A Brief Inquiry into Con- 


By W. H., 
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temporary Social Agitation in England.” 
Mallock, New York: -G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
sale by A, L. Bancroft & Co. 


the intelligent, demand an effective answer. 
“For practical purposes, no proposals are 
ridiculous unless they are ridiculous to the 
mass of those who may act upon them; in 
any question in which the people are pow- 
erful, no fallacy is refuted if the people still 
believe in it; and, were Mr. George’s book 
even a lower class of production than it has 
ever been said to be by its most supercilious 
critics, we should not for that reason, in the 
present condition of things, esteem it one 
jot less worthy of a full and candid analysis.” 

In attempting to controvert the statements 
of Mr. George, Mr. Mallock makes an un- 
propitious beginning. Mr. George assumes 
that the old wages-fund theory is the accept- 
ed theory of the economists, and then pro- 
ceeds to denounce the current economic doc- 
trines, and to set up as something new the 
proposition that wages are paid, not out of 
capital, but out of the gross product. The 
facts in the case are, however, that this prop- 
osition was in books and was taught to col- 
lege classes long before ‘‘Progress and Pov- 
erty” was written. Mr. George’s wage-the- 
ory is essentially correct, but when he an- 
nounced it, it was not new. It had already 
been set forth by Thornton in his work “On 
Labor,” and accepted by John Stuart Mill. 
This is the first object of Mr. Mallock’s at- 
tack. He argues to controvert it, and to 
support a doctrine that was already reject- 
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ed by leading economists at a time when 
Mr. George was uttering his rhetorical de- 
nunciations of current Political Economy. 
It is a curious muddle into which both these 
writers have become involved regarding the 
wages question; and it is clear that it would 
have been greatly to the credit of Mr. Mal- 
lock if he had postponed this part of his 
criticism until he had more thoroughly mas- 
tered the subjectin hand. But notwithstand- 
ing the fallibility of our author, as illustrated 
in his discussion of the wage-theory, he is ex- 
ceedingly free in his application of denun- 
ciatory epithets to writers whose opinions he 
cannot accept. There is a certain smart- 
ness about Mr. Mallock’s manner in some 
parts of this book better suited to a stump 
speech than to sober, scientific discussion. 
Thus far we have noticed only grounds for 
an unfavorable judgment. As we proceed 
in the volume, however, we discover greater 
merit and fewer faults. Mr. George’s at- 
tempt to refute the Malthusian theory is 
altogether unworthy even of his own powers. 
It shows a profound ignorance of the funda- 
mental conceptions of the theory, and indi- 
cates what miserable, illogical stuff may 
sometimes be found in books addressed to 
the masses of the people, and be believed 
by them. Against this mass of crude rea- 
soning and absurd statements, Mr. Mallock 
maintains the fundamental truth of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, and in the concluding por- 
tion of the chapter devoted especially to 
**Progress and Poverty,” illustrates how little 
real argument and how much mere declama- 
tion go to make up the bulk of the volume. 
The second and third chapters—that on 
“Socialism in England,” and that on “ The 
Statistics of Agitation ”—are mainly devoted 
to a consideration of the three fundament- 
al propositions of modern socialism. The 
first of these is that the land of any given 
country belongs of right to the people of that 
country, collectively. The socialistic posi- 
tion on this point is, perhaps, as well ex- 
pressed by George as by any one else. “To 
the landed estates of the Duke of Westmin- 
ster,” he says, “the poorest child that is born 
in London to-day has as much right as has 
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his eldest son. Though the sovereign peo- 
ple of the State of New York consent to the 
landed possessions of the Astors, the puni- 
est infant that comes wailing into the world, 
in the squalidest room of the most miserable 
tenement, becomes, at that moment, seized 
of an equal right with the millionaires ; and 
it is robbed if this right is denied.” This view 
is not peculiar to recent political thought, 
although urged with special zeal in the pres- 
ent. In his Zvactatws Politicus, Spinoza, 
speaking of the real property of a common- 
wealth, announces essentially the same view 
as that advocated by modern socialists. 
“ The fields,” he says, “‘and the whole soil, 
and, if it can be managed, the houses, should 
be public property ; that is, the property of 
him who holds the right of the common- 
wealth ; and let him let them at a yearly rent 
to the citizens, whether townsmen or coun- 
trymen; and with this exception let them all 
be free, or exempt from every kind of taxa- 
tion in time of peace.” (‘ Works,” I., 319.) 
Against this view Mr. Mallock argues with 
clearness and force, showing that the social- 
istic argument involves, in the first place, “a 
completely wrong notion of what constitutes 
the justice of any law or institution,” and, in 
the second place, “a completely wrong _no- 
tion of what constitutes private property.” 

The second point in the socialistic scheme 
subject to criticism is embraced in the state- 
ment: “All wealth is due to labor ; there- 
fore, to the laborer all wealth is due.” ‘This 
involves a theory of production in which 
“capital, as a thing distinct from labor, is 
not an agent in the production of wealth at 
all.” In this view much that is ordinarily 
regarded as capital is not capital at all, since, 
as Mr. Hyndman says, “ It adds no more 
vaiue to the commodity produced than the 
wear and tear during the process of work.” 
On this point Mr. Mallock’s reply is conclu- 
sive, and he exposes very clearly the absurd- 
ity of the socialist’s position. 

But his happiest refutation is that which 
he offers to the third proposition of the so- 
cialists, namely, “that the necessary tendency 
in national progress, as matters now stand, 
is to make the rich constantly richer, and 
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the poor poorer.” He shows, in the first 
place, that the increase in population in Eng- 
land during the last forty years has been 
largely on the part of the richer classes ; 
they have increased by more than 200 per 
cent., whilst the poorer classes, on the con- 
trary, have increased by but 20 per cent. 
He shows, in the second place, that while 
the number of those who have an annual 
income of less than #150 has increased by 
but 20 per cent., their aggregate income has 
increased from £ 235,000,000, in 1843, to 
£620,000,000, in 1883, “that is to say, the 
incomes of those who have less than £150 
a year have increased during the last forty 
years by 130 per cent.” Of the middle 
class, which is said to be tending to extinc- 
tion, he shows further, that “the class with 
incomes between £150 and £300 has in- 
creased during the past thirty years by 148 
per cent.; the class with incomes between 
£300 and £600, by 130 per cent. ; the class 
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with incomes between £600 and £1,000, by 
77 per cent.; and the class with incomes 
above £ 1,000, by 76 per cent.” This growth 
of the middle class as compared with the 20 
per cent. increase of the poorer classes, does 
not indicate a speedy extinction of the mid- 
dle class. Not only have the numbers in- 
creased, but the average income has also 
increased. “The average income in the 
lowest grade of the middle class was 4164 
in 1851, and is £171 now; whilst the aver- 
age income amongst all the rich, except the 
very rich, was, in 1851, £2,193, and it is 
now not more than £ 2,069.” 

The statistics advanced by Mr. Mallock 
regarding the progress of the different classes 
in England, as well as those iljustrating the 
division of the gross rental of English lands, 
go far to controvert the presupposition of so- 
cialistic reasoning, and tend to take from the 
discussions of George and Hyndman much of 
their point and force. 
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As the forms close for this month’s OVERLAND, 
the home-stretch of the Presidential campaign begins 
with the completion of the nominations. With par- 
ty politics THE OVERLAND has nothing to do—that 
is to say, with names, either of men or of political 
organizations. With principles it has. There are 
two ways in which a position fairly to be called ‘‘in- 
dependent ” may be taken by a literary magazine. 
It may simply place the subject outside of its range, 
preserve dead silence upon it, as one does upon re- 
ligion at a party where the guests hold irreconcilable 
theologies. When the magazine prints contributions 
upon beth sides, preserving editorial silence, the po- 
sition is nearly the same; that is, the brain of the 
magazine—lodged, ‘of course, in some one or more 
human skulls, and loaned to that impersonal person, 
“the magazine,” for specific purposes—may hold in 
either case strong party convictions ; the magazine 
is independent simply because not partisan. This is, 
undoubtedly, the most reasonable kind of ‘* indepen- 
lence,” for a literary journal in a community where 
political journals, not only of both parties but of all 
the shades between, exist in abundance; there is 
nothing for it to say upon politics that is not pretty 
well said elsewhere—no position it can take that some 
one among the many shades of journalistic politics in 
its community will not have already covered. In 


California it is different; here the press is almost 
exclusively identified with either one or the other of 
the parties. There are exceptions, but so few that 
the enormous tract of possible opinion outside of 
either party (a tract which, one can see at a glance, 
must be co-extensive with the whole vast field of 
human opinion except the two roads of party doc- 
trine winding through it, and which is therefore hu- 
morously called, on the /ucus a non lucendo principle, 
‘the fence ”)—that enormous tract, we say, is most 
inadequately covered. In fact, it will happen to any 
journal so situated that it is the rarest thing in the 
world to find any other journal in its community oc- 
cupying exactly, or even approximately, on any diff- 
cult question, its own position amid the broad acres 
of **the fence.” Under such circumstances, if a lit- 
erary magazine does not happen to be animated by 
convictions in harmony with one or the other party, 
the second sort of ‘‘ independency ” is the best for it ; 
that is, to be positively, instead of negatively, inde- 
pendent. 

This second sort of independency is THE OvErR- 
LAND’s. It stands for principles, either in or out of 
either party. It advises every Democrat in the State, 
who, upon investigation, suspects that the Republi- 
cans offer a better prospect of good to the country, to 
vote the Republican ticket and persuade his friends 
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to do so; and every Republican who suspects the 
same of Democratic prospects to vote the Democratic 
ticket and persuade his friends to do. It advises 
every voter—and every non-voter who influences 
voters—to read the éest journals on both sides (or 
rather, on all sides, for the position has more than 
two), and inferior ones on neither side. And this it 
advises without in the least discountenancing the 
doctrine that party organization and party govern- 
ment is the only practical way——for after all whom 
such preaching could possibly influence have taken 
the independent position, there will be enough left 
whom no reasoning could entice out of rank to in- 
sure the continuance of the party method. Even 
should the parties be broken up, as parties have often 
been before, it would be only to form into ranks 
again in new parties. 

Yet, paradox though it may appear, the existence 
of an element that refuses party fealty is no less es- 
sential to the existence of party government than that 
of the opposité element; for elections would be as 
completely a form as Roman consuls under the Em- 
pire, if they did not mean that there was always 
doubt which side predominated. Putting out of the 
question changes in population due to immigration, 
a vote once cast would settle the question once for 
all, and a state or the country would become perma- 
mently and at once Republican or Democratic ; a par- 
ty would be adopted as a constitution is. In some 
states this condition has been very nearly attained; 
if it should be perfectly attained, party would be ex- 
tinguished—falling dead in the moment of complete 
victory, and by the very act of victory. And behold 
here a state in which elections go with great regular- 
ity to each party alternately, proving the existence 
of an element that is too independent of party fealty 
to stick to any party two years running, and yet in 
which parties exist in a state of robust health beyond 
that of almost any state (we refer to physical health 

-capacity of long life, vigor in action, and the like 
—not to moral health). It is only to be regretted 
that the bulk of this very detached element, which 
holds the balance of power completely in California, 
is not an independence of intelligence and morality, 
but quite the reverse; that it does not repudiate the 
parties because neither is good enough or wise 
enough, but because neither is-—we would be quite 
just to say, “*bad enough,” but perhaps ‘‘ intemper- 
ate enough ” will do, As the next three months pass, 
we shall have more to say of these matters, and shall 
preserve our present position of entire freedom from 
allegiance to any organization ; of silence as to per- 
sons and parties, and frankness as to principles. 


IN a recent issue of THE OVERLAND, in reviewing 
a pamphlet on ‘* Methods of Historical Study,” by a 
university professor of distinction, we called attention 
to hisfrecommendation ot the use of department libra- 
ries as almost indispensable to advanced education 
in_any( branch. The most wealthy and enterprising 
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universities in the country are adopting the plan, and 
it seems to be uniformly successful. Any specialty 
that has its special literature will be much more con- 
veniently pursued by gathering all the desirable 
books on that subject into a branch library, which 
then becomes the peculiar property of the group of 
students pursuing that specialty. In many ways the 
power of books for college use is greatly increased by 
groupingthem. Theconvenience to earnest students, 
the attractiveness to careless ones, is quadrupled. 
Moreover. a special library serves as a nucleus about 
which gather more books on the subject far better 
than the same books—or a fraction of them—scattered 
about the main library could do. 

The first move toward a department library in con- 
nection with our University is now being made in a 
specially plucky way by the professor of German, 
Professor Putzker, who, instead of depending on the 
long deferred and probably vain hope of getting any- 
thing ‘‘extra” of this sort done through the official 
processes of a State University with too little income 
for its regular functions, has devoted his annual vaca- 
tion to going out himself and finding money for a 
special library of German literature. This is no sud- 
den project, but the fruition of long wishing and plan- 
ning. German at Berkeley has long been a very 
popular study, and is now followed by the larger part 
of the students. It has, ever since the present pro- 
fessor’s advent, been pursued witha special reference 
to the rapid acquisition of reading power, as a nec- 
essary preliminary both to advantageous work by 
those who study for philological purposes, to an en- 
trance to the fields of literature by those who have 
that aim, and to the mastery of the language as an 
implement for practical uses. The result of this has 
been that the class text-books have required a con- 
stant supplementing from without; for the student of 
German who translates only his daily ‘‘ stent” in the 
text-book leaves college with very little more ability 
to read German than Mr. Adams says he has to read 
Greek. In Greek or German or mathematics the 
class-room stent comes to very little; the man who 
wishes to really have good knowledge of any subject 
must follow it up by his own voluntary work outside. 
It is a great step taken toward true scholarliness 
when the spirit of this voluntary outside work is 
or, to speak fairly, it is ¢Ae step, 
the only possible first step. The German books in 
the University library are limited in number, and se- 
lected more with reference to their absolute excel- 


waked in students 


lence, literary or technical, than to the needs of class- 
They are also, in part, for the use 
A book 1n 


German On some point of higher mechanics is of lit- 


es of beginners. 
of the professors on special subjects. 


tle use in teaching an embryo classical or chemical 
student German. Yet, ina library which must cover 
all subjects, German had its fair share. Accordingly, 
the Professor's private library was brought into requi- 
sition to supplement the German resources of the 
main library; but that, too, is of course selected with 
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reference to the wants of the teacher, and not of the The Crow That Would Sing. 

pupil. A working library of German literature—ev- A FABLE. 

erything good, but everything within the actual reach A crow, one night, in jealous mood 

of the young student — is therefore what Professor Sought the dim shadows of the wood. 

Putzker is now laboring for. He plans for journals Resolved that darkness should display 

as well as books; for maps, busts, pictures; for Eng- Talents unrecognized by day ; 

lish works upon German subjects, criticism, exposi- And not content by honest “ caws” 

tion, biography, history—everything, in short, that To show the prodigy he was, 

properly pertains to a German library for American Attempted sundry vocal freaks,— 

students. ‘*A working library,” we say; that is, it Fantastic, hoarse, discordant shrieks. 

‘* Hoot !" cried an owl, ‘‘ what is the matter ? 
And who's the cause of all this clatter ? 
Ha, ha, sir crow, I see you now ; 

But wherefore this nocturnal row ?” 


is intended not as a collection for the specialist, nor 
asa handsome addition to the University’s posses- 
sions, but as a work-shop to use in the daily class 
work and the more important voluntary work sug- “ ; 
ae . . ‘* Row !"" quoth the crow, ‘‘ why, don't you see 
gested by the text of the class work. The library, aol. eich pte . = 
; a : . I'm singing ? Nay, 'twixt you and me, 
for instance, has already its special room promised, . a ee ga 
il be hi ie iditi ag aa Replied the owl, ‘‘ I shouldn't say 
and will be a reac ing room ; In addition, the books That I do see it : anyway, 
will all be at the disposal of the students to take to Why don’t you take your madness on— 
their homes, and in every way get the most possible For so I call it~say, at dawn, 
use out of. Such a working library as this can be Or twilight, or in garish day, 
satisfactorily begun for a very few thousands—two, And that, too, in the natural way ? 
or three, or four, or five. Five thousand dollars Your ‘caw, caw, caw,’ is not so bad ; 
would be all that need be desired for some years yet But this—by Jove, it drives me mad !" 
to come; then, as the University grew, and the ‘Sir Oracle,” replied the crow, 
scholarliness of its students grew, the growth of the ‘* | crave yonr patience. You must know, 
library, through the interest of friends, would keep Being a most ambitious bird, 
pace with the need. I've fancied were my note but heard 
This good project has appealed especially to the "Twoud be admired, ‘Tis crowded out, 
You see, there's such a swarm about— 
Robins and blue birds and the rest— 
All emulous to do their best. 


ze, os So Iam nowhere! Not a chance 
aswell given every advantage to study their literature ; 
: Have I : the robins look askance 


and country. It is an appropriate and graceful thing Whenever I appear ; such winks 
that German citizens should lead in the subscription As pass between the bobolinks ! 

it may be regarded as a gift of gratitude to their Then, just as I begin to sing, 
adopted country, a testimonial of filial feeling at once The stupids either take to wing, 
to the California that receives the gift, and the father- Or set up such a chorus, one 
land that is honored by it. But it is by no means a Would vow that Bedlam was begun ! 
matter that concerns American citizens any less than And so methought I'd try my powers 
By night ; and wooing from their bowers 
The silent birds, outpour my lay, 
And thus my vocal skill display 
Unhindered, and secure my meed 
Of praise.” 


German citizens, who have been very liberal toward 
it. It has enlisted their patriotism and their pride in 
having not only their own sons but those of Americans 


German : for it is far more important that their sons 
should have good opportunity at college to study Ger- 
man than that the sons of German families, who could 
easily acquire it in any case, should do so. Espec- 
ially should all who agree with Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., and THE OVERLAND, that German is a 
most desirable element in the college education of an 
American youth, seize the opportunity to forward its 


‘This never will succeed, 
My friend,’ replied Minerva’s bird : 
Your note not only must be heard, 
But must deserve a hearing, ere 
The plaudits of the wood it share. 
Go home and learn humility ; 
OVERLAND that they should be cultivated to the . soemlniinr pcties = wt sg 
‘ ? P That some of us will find it out ?— 
‘Ip and advantage of both Greek and themselves. What need to blazon it about 
The subscription now reaches nearly $2,000. Sev- In such a style as this? But hark 
eral individual citizens have cooperated liberally. Midnight is chiming through the dark. 
The alumni of the University may be looked to to Good night : and when you famous grow, 
ter such support and help as is in their power ; and You needn't send me word, sir crow 
The air will tell as true a tale 
Of you as of the nightingale.” 


study——both those who agree with Mr. Adams that 
the modern languages should be cultivated to the 
routing of Greek, and those who agree with THE 


we may suggest that any such subject as this is an 


‘ppropriate one to be brought forward at the meet- 
ings of all college alumni organizations, literary and Moral : Be sure, if you're a poet, 


sociological clubs, college fraternities, and the like. Your peers, as well as you, will know it, 
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The echoing breezes bear along, 
For praise or blame, the singer's song : 
Whatever be your note—from crow 
To nightingale—the winds will know ! 
And ring it false or ring it true 
Its echo will come back to you. 
Caroline A. Mason. 


A Boon Companion. 

Wuy do you rush to the seclusion of your chamber 
to cool the fever of sorrow that is wearing the round- 
ness from your cheeks, and to restore in forced silence 
something of the old naturalness to your expression ? 
How can you pass up the garden walk, with the vio- 
lets and daisies nodding all about you, and see only 
the gray, ragged edges of the sorrow that is hanging 
over your soul? How can we all so often reject the 
offered hand of Nature to wrap our benumbed senses 
in strained and tired thought ? We are ever striving 
to stay our spirits with flagons pressed from theoret- 
ical philosophy and untrue art. We go into a museum 
full of dry, dead things, and lose ourselves for hours 
in studious reflection. A bit ofa stone ora shell is a 
book ; but it is only history, and when our memories 
are stored, we go away heavy with the thought that 
we, too, are but fragments of an unwritten history. 
We go into a gallery of painted landscapes, and un- 
less they are immortal, they are like dreams ; we scan 
a group of painted faces, but they are mute and cold ; 
and ere we are quite through musing on an ideal pic- 
ture, we are weary of the tragedy or fickleness of its 
sentiment. We learn at last that we cannot get 
“ surcease from sorrow” in sipping the wine of art, 
unless, perchance, we can go back of the eye of the 
artist, and feel all the force of its inspiration, 

There is one door that is open for all, and any one 
can lead himself, or be led, into the gracious over- 
reaching presence of her! who has the same tender 
speech and kind caress for all who seek her face. It 
is Nature, in her great benevolence and every day 
presence, who gives a welcome of delight to the rest- 
less child with tossing curls, a welcome of revelation 
to the earnest philosopher, brushing the dew in his 
morning walk, and a welcome of benediction to the 
white-haired pilgrim, moving his easy chair to the 
shaded garden. She does not have to be explained 
and understood to be loved ; and we can go gladly 
and safely into her presence, not burdened with the 
knife and glass of the botanist or the hammer of the 
geologist, but knowing her simply as she appears in 
And unto those who listen to 
her many voices, and feel her touches on hand and 


the wide out-doors. 


brow, she is a 400n companion, faithful through sor- 
row and sickness and poverty, through affluence and 
the sham of the world’s patronage, through failing 
youth—even unto the shadow of the valley of death. 

It is the clear, silvery out-doors, the singing, rhym- 
ing out-doors, that calls me from my work and duties 
and cares, to listen, love, learn, and be satisfied with 
life, whatsoever burdens may hang upon its desires 


and dreams. Yet there is no reproof in Nature’s 
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varied moods and languages to the tardy disciple, 
who sought many years between the pages of books 
and in the tangles of friendship for the contentment 
and satisfaction that is sure to come when the heart 
is open to all that Nature can say. She does not re- 
prove me that I once walked between pansy buds, 
but saw them not; that I once, wound in cold fore- 
bodings, felt not the warm stretches of the gold and 
purple hills, and let the heart beat dumb and move- 
less that now bounds to meet each graceful spray, 
each high, far tint, each piled and terraced cloud, 
There can only be regret for the old blind eyes and 
heedless ears—a regret that does not tarnish the shin- 
ing of the present joy. Nature never gives back a 
tithe of our ingratitude, nor looks with cold disfavor 
on our tears, as do companions when we have ceased 
to flaunt prosperity and gaiety before them. 

Left alone in the ‘‘ out of the world ” home, which 
is as the palace of peace and quietness, one learns to 
lean every day and every hour of the day upon the 
tender out-door friend, dropping at all times the heav- 
ier thought to watch the stealing shadows of the day 
or listen to the constant showering of song that the 
birds let fall in spring. As I slip out to feel the noon- 
time softness, up among the knarls and knots of the 
old oak tree what a festival of love is being cele- 
brated! With what a profusion of incident is this 
bird life carried forward! These cherry-headed lin- 
nets are always happy from the first leaving of the 
trees in spring till the summer becomes old and dusty. 
The singer is always devoted to his plain little house- 
keeper, and makes her a pretty little verse of song 
with every spray he brings her. He is happily in- 
different to the impertinent bee-martin, who dashes 
around through the shaded leafy ways of the tree, 
displaying his white-striped wings, and disturbing 
this bower of music with his loud, rattling call. The 
bee-martin is an ornamental feature of the tree, with 
his dove-colored head and yellow breast; but he 
scolds continually, and will fly down angrily at the 
bird dog if he so much as ventures to walk in the 
shadow of the inhabited oak. But the dreamer 
loves him for his noise and his dashing ways. Min- 
gled sweetly with the happy music of the linnets, 
comes the warble and trill of some new arrival—a 
rich, perfect melody like the song of the canary. The 
bird is just resting for a moment on that topmost 
spray. It is white and glaring up there, but we see 
a little gray form swaying among the green leaves 
against the burnished blue. Now he is gone, dart- 
ing and skimming down the field. He lights bya 
low, green vine. We follow hopefully, stealthily, 
daringly, but there are many little green vines, and 
he hides behind them one by one, till he is safely 
away and lost to us. We can never even call him by 
name. He is like one of those rare, tender thoughts 
—thoughts of larger charity for those about us— 
which swell into our hearts warm and pure, but are 
frightened away by suspicion and selfishness into the 
far realms of ucformed resolvts. 
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Does hot sorrow lieat your heart? Does your sor- 
row burn you away day by day? Can you not go out 
from your pent room, with all its associations, and so- 
licit new thoughts from the trees, the fruits, the grasses, 
from all growing things that are trained into being 
the servants of labor? Kneel down by the vine hang- 
ing its purple treasures close to its heart, and muse 
in sympathy on labor and its rewards. Think of 
those who plow and plant, and reaping, rise in the 
world’s scale ; and of those who idle and have noth- 
ing, and to whom nothing shall be given. Down in 
the field of grain, waving and rippling like a sea, 
there passes the melody of a song, that if you could 
hear its earnest, potent music, would feed and 
strengthen you with healthful thoughts of your neigh- 
bor’s need and your neighbor’s good. 

Are you weary of yourself and your many distrac- 
tions? (Go out into the fresh and moving. air, and 
take upon your soul the breezy vigor of a changeful, 
half cloudy day. Perhaps your timid thoughts, 
crowding their slow weight over your heart, or mak- 
ing with their memories an angry heat, will round 
up softly and steal away like the dim and snowy 
clouds, the wonderful, high-piled summer clouds, 
drifting away on missions eternal, only lowering a 
little here to fan with their cool, gray wings the dry- 
ing air of seed-time and harvest! They move along 
against the calm blue with stateliest grace, blending 
and parting and piling anon into vaulting cliffs and 
nameless castles, with shining pinnacles and long and 
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somber rooms. Any one’s thoughts can go with 
them, riding exulting on the soft white billows above, 
or moving slow and dull along the shaded terraces 
below. Let the heart be receptive, and it will grow 
quieter in thought and gentler in feeling beneath the 
changeful shadows of these passing clouds. The hot 
animosity of yesterday pales before the admonitions 
of the speaking things above and below. The moun- 
tains also come nearer on such a day, with their dark 
blue ridges and umber hills dressed in many thoughts. 
All are companionable—the riding clouds, the great 
oaks lining the plain, the long and drowsy paths 
through the grain fields, the sprays of vines waving 
in the wind, and always the gentle air cooling the 
cheeks and kissing the lips with many felt caresses. 
We love most of all, perhaps, to sit in the closing 
dusk and watch the dying of a perfect day. Our 
boon companion comes very near then, and tender 
memories come into our hearts of all who have kept 
with us the tryst of eventide. We blend our full 
thoughts with the ringing notes of the last bird song, 
the voices sounding nearer, and the rustling of the 
rose vines over the porch. The chirp of the distant 
cricket brings in its own troop of thoughts of romp- 
ing childhood and ‘‘hide and go seek” in the high 
grass. We know not why we love to linger so in 
the falling dew: only the breath of evening is cool 
and fragrant, and the heart beats still with love for 
our own landscape blending into the shades of 
night. EZ. E. 
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Recent Fiction. 

This year’s crop of summer novels continues to ar- 
rive a little later than usual, giving us quite a group 
of titles to be noticed by way of supplement to last 
month’s review. Of these, one cannot help finding 
The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys the most note- 
cannot help, we say, because he will prob- 
ably do it a little reluctantly. Perhaps the epigram- 

c comment of a shrewd critic on a certainly effect- 
but possibly turgid line of Browning’s, may appro- 
lately be quoted with regard to Mr, Grant White's 
**Tt’s a thing one wouldn’t want to have writ- 

i himself, but is glad to have had Browning write.” 

igh advance notices, through articles in the At- 


worthy 


tic, through some reviews already out, the general 
iittofthe book is already known to many of our 
ers; for the benefit of those to whom it is not, 
will explain that it is altogether the most direct 
aggressive comparison of English and American 


lety yet published in fiction. It exists merely for 


aT e Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. By Richard 
‘White. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
in San Francisco by Billings, Harbourne & 


the sake of the comparison; the ‘‘ story ” is well-nigh 
as completely an excuse as in the conversations of 
‘**Evenings at Home,” or similar instructive litera- 
ture. The character-drawing, however, is much 
more ambitious; and while not in the least a work of 
genius, is conscientious and consistent, and bears the 
appearance of truthfulness in the main traits. It 
must not be inferred from our calling this the most 
direct and aggressive comparison of English and 
American society, that it is partial or intemperate; 
on the contrary, the views expressed are eminently 
candid, temperate, and generous. Nevertheless, it 
produces the impression of a certain intolerance that 
fatally haunts almost everything that Mr. Grant White 
writes. One cannot avoid a feeling that it was writ- 
ten in irritation, and that irritates even the reader who 
agrees with the substance of the book. Moreover, it 
is the only instance we know of a deliberate plea for 
recognition of our good breeding. Previous studies 
of comparative manners have been written as the dis- 
interested comment of observers—novelists or trav- 
elers—who simply note as interesting points of soci- 
ology the international resemblances and differences. 


Even Lowell's **‘On a Certain Condescension in 
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Foreigners” is written with an air of perfectly im- 
personal comment on a curious fact. The leading 
thesis of the present book is that the best class of 
thorough-bred Americans are full as much gentle- 
men as the best class of English—-whom they closely 
resemble, as by blood entitled to do. Now, it cer- 
tainly seems a little ignominious for a people, as for 
an individual, to enter into a discussion as to its own 
good breeding. Even misrepresentations seem to 
be met with more dignity by a serene indifference 
than by discussion. If every English novelist and 
critic should maintain that all Americans are vulgar, 
it would seem the most gentlemanly rejoinder to say 
to ourselves, ‘‘So much the worse for either Eng- 
land’s knowledge or her standards,” and continue to 
produce men, and books, and journals that are not 
vulgar ; which if we do long enough, no misappre- 
hension can possibly stand against the simple force 
of fact. Therefore we say one would not wish to have 
himself written Zhe Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. 
But we are glad to have had Mr. Grant White write 
it, first, because it is very interesting reading, and 
second, because it contains a great number of 
things that are very true, and that really should 
be said. The reluctance we have been speaking of 
to the protest in behalf of our own status as gentle- 
men does not by any means go so far as to make com- 
parisons of society in themselves objectionable. On 
the contrary, they will be for a long time of the great- 
est interest to every intelligent American; and espec- 
ially must all our relatioris with the mother-country 
be inquired into with a peculiar curiosity. It is merely 
the shape in which the writer’s observations are put 
forth that is a little unpleasant; yet it may be that it 
will inform many among those whom he especially 
desires td enlighten—the English themselves—all the 
better for being direct advocacy; and it is really for the 
English that this part of the book is written. We 
of America know perfectly well already that there 
exists a class of our countrymen that is ‘‘first fine 
and then re-fined,” as President Gilman said of Pres- 
ident Durant. 

To show that this class is as good as the best Eng- 
ishmen—in manners, intelligence, character, and 
every other element of what Chaucer calls gen/i//esse, 
is the author’s leading thesis ; but closely related to 
it is the definition of this class from among the great 
multitude of mixed ranks and nationalities called 
Americans. It is not here for the first time, by 
any means, that he presses the idea-—undoubtedly a 
correct one—that if the word *‘ American” implies 
race—as ** English,” ‘*German,” ** Russian,” does 
instead of mere political connection, the only per- 
sons who could possibly have a claim to it are the 
descendants of the pre-Revolutionary inhabitants of 
the country; that all others must be English, Irish, 
Germans, etc., of the first or second generation in de- 
scent. He calls attention, for instance, to the im- 
possibility of an Irish family in England being con- 
sidered English because of two or three generations 
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of residence, and compares it with the facility with 
which any and every race is comprised under the 
term ‘‘ American.” But even for this original nu- 
cleus of our nationality he uses the term reluctantly, 
insisting that they are—at least in New England and 
Virginia—nothing in the world but English, resident 
in America for some generations, and different, he 
insists, from the same class in the old home only as 
they are influenced by the absence of a titled aristoc- 
racy. Comparing England class for class with Amer- 
ica, he maintains that the pure-blooded New Eng- 
land men and Virginians will be found to constitute 
a class closely resembling the best specimens of the 
home English, while the Englishman of high-breed- 
ing who sees ill-bred Americans must judge them as 


middle or lower class Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger- | 


mans, or Irishmen, as the case may be. Humphreys’s 
English wife comments upon the appearance of the 
** Americans” as shown in a street-car; whereupon 
he promptly calls her attention to the fact that every 
person in the car is Irish except themselves; she 
laughs at a very ‘‘ American” piece of spread-eagle- 
ism in a street sign, and he shows her that the name 
thereupon is German. The author goes ontodepictthe 
perplexing condition of this nucleus of Anglo-Saxon 
upper class with the governmental instincts, gentle 
manners, intelligence, and habit of education of their 
sort, surrounded and outnumbered by a vast collec- 
tion of the lower classes of all nationalities, all on an 
equal political and business footing with themselves, 
and nominally on an equal social footing; losing inch 
by inch and surely the control, not only of their own 
government, but of all their institutions, of the tone 
of society, of the standard of morals and manners; 
and finally, if we may judge by the fate of Mansfield 
Humphreys, finding little better to do than to give 
up the hopeless combat and go back to the home 
country left two hundred years before, having accom- 
plished the mission of the exile by founding a home 
for the oppressed of the earth, who may now be left 
to work out their problem among themselves. 

The book is so full of points fertile in suggestion, 
that nothing short of a review article could take them 
up fairly ; and it is not a book of enough importance 
to justify such extended discussion, Like many an- 
other, it is a book of secondary merit, that raises 
topics of primary importance. For the question of 
manners in England and America leads the author 
on to a discussion of the far graver question of the 
working of absolute equality, joined to unlimited free- 
dom of immigration—in short, a discussion of the 
point at which the American experiment has arrived, 
and its future prospects. Most of what he says is un- 
questionably sound and highly quotable. If space 
allowed, we should speak farther of certain points in 
which he is obviously fallacious ; but we can only 
say that the chief of these is underrating the neces- 
sary difference between the Anglo-Saxon nucleus in 
America and the home English. In point of fact, 
the best stock in America is by no means exclusively, 
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or even chiefly, what in England is called ‘‘ good 
family.” It may be that if Mr. Humphreys’s ances- 
tors had remained in England, he would have been 
born to position equal to his wife’s ; but many a New 
England equal of his would have been in the old coun- 
try either the son of a small farmer, or, at best, a 
doctor, author, or professor. The colonists of New 
England were—speaking according to the standards 
of a titled aristocracy—for the most part on the line 
between upper and middle class ; a few titles, a con- 
siderable number of the untitled ‘‘ gentry”; and for 
the rest, farmers and trades people of the better sort. 
They therefore correspond by descent, as they do by 
occupation, very fairly with that somewhat ‘‘ betwixt 
and between ” class of Englishthat lie about the join- 
ing of upper and middle classes—professional men, 
authors, the better class of ‘‘ccmmercial ” men, and 
soon. If Mr. Humphreys had looked up the Eng- 
lish descendants of his own progenitors of 1600 A.D., 
itis in such rank that he would have found them. 
The observation of many Americans in England is 
that rank with the ‘‘upper middle class” is cheer- 
fully conceded to the best Americans ; and where 
more fairly could they be ranked? Would the titled 
English give any more than ‘“‘ brevet rank of gentle- 
man” to the class in their own country of the same 
occupation and descent? There are, it is true, sev- 
eral points in which the American gentleman has the 
advantage over his social equal in England: as Mr. 
Amold suggests, to be of the middle class when there 
is no upper class produces a vastly better result in 
manners and character than the ordinary middle- 
class standard ; and again, the adoption of personal 
excellence and valuable services as the standard of 
rank has a very improving influence ; and this was 
the standard set by Puritanism, and _ still more 
among the descendants of the Puritans 
than might be supposed. Personal excellence of 
mind, morals, and manners, confirmed by descent 
from those of the same personal excellence, consti- 
tutes rank among the old English families of Amer- 
ica; and if any American is aggrieved at being 
ranked as ‘‘upper middle class” in England, ac- 
cording to the standards of a country of title, 
let him fall back upon this original American stand- 
ard, according to which he may have the satisfaction 
of ranking members of the British aristocracy as up- 
per middle class or lower middle class, or, occasion- 
ally, lower yet. There are a good many Puritans 
sull left, who simply cannot take seriously any stand- 
ard but this, and cannot understand a lord’s respect 
for his own title as anything but a barbaric illusion ; 
we have met such more than once, among people 
apart irom active life, and not given to English books. 

Again, this fundamentally English class in our pc pu- 
lation has not kept itself as intact as Mr. Grant White 
would have us believe. It is very true that there has 
been in it a greater reluctance to marry with other 
races than among any other section of the American 
population, unless we except the Dutch colonial sec- 


common 
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tion in New York. But it would be nonsense to say 
that it has so married as little as the same sort of peo- 
ple in Old England do. It has married with the 
Dutch of New York and with the Huguenots of the 
Carolinas ; within the present century, since western 
immigration has begun, it has met on common ground 
in the west not only with Dutch and French, but 
with every other of the several nationalities that were 
in the colonies, and has blended blood with them—- 
the families of high social station less than the 
others, but all to some extent. Those who have 
remained settled where their ancestors did, in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and, perhaps, Vir- 
ginia, have remained as purely Anglo-Saxon as 
Mr. White indicates; it is in New York and the 
West chiefly that mingling has taken place. Like- 
wise, between class and class, within the Anglo- 
Saxon section of American people, there has been 
far more intermarriage than could possibly oc- 
cur in a country with external rank to fortify 
class distinctions. The Pilgrims of Plymouth col- 
ony ranged in rank from gentry (not nobility) 
to small farmers not entitled to even the prefix 
**Mr.,” and married with the most absolute dis- 
regard of such distinctions; while the Massachu- 
setts Bay colonists, who both had more rank and 
valued it higher, were soon marrying with the Ply- 
mouth people. A certain line of caste has been pre- 
served, based upon both descent and character ; but 
great numbers have crossed the line: some sinking 
out of the ‘‘ Brahmin caste” by two or three genera- 
tions of deteriorating marriages, others getting into 
it, or, oftener, recovering a status lost by grandpa- 
rents. It is curious that under these conditions the 
**caste,” ‘* rank,” or whatever we choose to call it, 
should continue to exist at all; bu it must be re- 
membered that the community at large does not in 
the least admit its existence, nor more than vaguely 
know that it makes any claims. 

To pass from the discussion of ‘‘ the real Ameri- 
can,” Mr. White makes the last mair point of his 
book the question of the moral and social prospects 
of America at large. The point is well made, and of 
more importance than the preceding ones. Quota- 
tion will, perhaps, best serve our turn here : 


**Mr. Arnold and the Liberals whom he represents 
would have ‘equality,’ and that ‘expansion’ and 
that ‘ progress’ about which he writes with such se- 
rious elegance, without having the inevitable conse- 
quences of equality, or expansion, and of that sort of 
progress which accompanies them. Equality, social 
and political, means simply equality ; and you cannot 
have social and political equality without having all 
men socially and politically equals. But when ina 
people numbering between twenty and fifty millions, 
whether east or west of the At!antic, all men have 
not only equal protection of their rights by the law, 
but actually the same rights, political and other, and 
when every man’s vote counts one and no more, to 
spend time and words in showing that political 
power will fall intotheir hands, who form the most nu- 
merous of the classes and conditions of such a people, 
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and that they will use that power, not for the best 
interests of the nation, not even for their own higher 
interests, but for their present profit, would be burn- 
ing candles in daylight. Now this is precisely what 
has happened in * America.’ This it isto American- 
ize the institutions of a country.” 

**Just what Mr. Arnold asks for has happened in 
‘America.” We have swept away ‘the illusion that 
one class is capable of speaking properly for another ’; 
the agricultural laborer has ‘ become articulate’ and 
speaks for himself ; not only he but every other la- 
borer ; not only every laborer, but every man. The 
result brought about within fifty years is the condi- 
tion of politics and society which Mr. Arnold dreads 
and stigmatizes under the name Americanization. 
This process may be briefly described as the intro- 
duction of the worship of one god; not the god of 
Abraham, nor perhaps of Isaac, but certainly the god 
of Jacob-—-self. It is the making of selfishnesss a re- 
ligion. The result of the democracy and the equali- 
ty that Mr. Arnold pleads for is that the great mass 
of so-called ‘ Americans,’ consisting (whether of the 
old stock or of the new-comers from Europe) of those, 
who, elsewhere, would be politically inarticulate— 
look upon the world with the single eye of self-in- 
terest. Mr. Arnold says that the Americanism of so- 
ciety and politics comes of our original lack in 
‘America’ of anything better. Here is the great es- 
sential error . in the general British judgment of 
‘American’ society. For the fact is that what they 
call Americanism in society (including politics) is the 
result of a deterioration certainly accompanying, if 
not consequent on, that democracy, equality, and ex- 
pansion which Mr. Matthew Arnold advocates. ’ 
No, there is no way of uniting equality with the 
rule of the best, or expansion with the selecting in- 
fluence of exclusiveness.” 

In these paragraphs Mr. Grant White holds democ- 
racy alone responsible for what is even more largely 
due to immigration (a rather odd definition: ‘* Ameri- 
canization is the result produced by Europeanizing 
America by immigration”); the equality that the An- 
glo-Saxon race, with its genius for self-government 
(and that means simply ability to consider the general 
good and to subordinate self-interest), might possess 
without misuse, isa different thing in the hands of 
races without that genius. In course of many gene- 
rations, Mr. Grant White speculates, the inhabitants 
of the United States must cease to be English in Amer- 
ica, French, Irish,German, Hebrew, Scandinavian, in 
America, and become one race by blended blood. 
**But then, ‘American’ will mean simply ‘man’ 

‘the blood of all the earth will have converged 
from its dispersion, to unite in the veins of an Eng- 
lish-speaking, English-thinking people ’”——an oblit- 
eration of race which will strike many, as it does Mr. 
White, disagreeably. 

As a minor comment, we will revert to the 
long enough to say that it is an unquestionably 
note’ to imply that in America a gentlewoman is li- 
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able to insulting advances or proposals from successful 
scoundrels. She is doubtless more likely here than 
elsewhere to have to endure such a person’s society 
oceasionally ; but such an incident as that of Colonel 
Waterstock is as utterly out of place in American so- 
ciety as in English. And with this, we take leave of 
this very suggestive book. 
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NEXT on our list of novels comes one that calls 
for lessnotice than 7he Fate of Mansfield Humphreys: 
not because it is inferior, but perhaps even because 
of its excellence, which leaves little to be said except 
that itcan hardly be fault found with. Miss Jewett’s 4 
Country Doctor’ is a tranquil and unemphatic little 
transcript of New England life, and as perfect in fin- 
ish as everything from the same hand. It is at some 
loss of a certain freshness and characteristic quality 
that the humbler walls of life are left: the chief peo- 
ple in the story talk and act more “‘like other folks” 
than do the somewhat less sophisticated people 
among whom Miss Jewett is at her best; still, they 
are just as true to life. The heroine is the daughter 
of a factory girl and of a man of some wealth and so- 
cial rank; is brought up among her mother’s family 
and old friends—farming folk—under the guardian- 
ship of the good doctor, a man of real eminence in 
his profession though a village practitioner, who 
makes a doctor of her too; during her course in 
medical school she make the acquaintance of her 
father’s people, spends some time with them, shocks 
them by her medical studies, and refuses a lover, 
with some reluctance, chiefly because she is more in 
love with her profession; and the book ends by show- 
ing her satisfied with her choice. This is the whole 
story. There is much gentle feeling ii it, no pas- 
sion, no ‘‘plot” or other special narrative construc- 
tion; Nan’s life is simply followed along through 
childhood and girlhood to the final decision of her 
profession. It contains Miss Jewett’s opinion on the 
vocation question, to the effect that a profession and 
marriage are with women, unlike men, incompati- 
ble ; that not all women have natural fitness for mar- 
riage, and those who have not should find another call- 
ing. Not even falling in love constitutes reason suffic- 
ient for marriage. Nan decides that, on the whole, if 
she gives up her profession for her lover she will re- 
gret it more than she will him, if she gives him up 
for her profession; and Miss Jewett approves her de- 
cision—and so, in fact, does the reader ; if not theo- 
retically, yet in feeling, for she seems a delightful 
and appropriate figure as a country doctor, and mar- 
riage quite incongruous with her. There is an inher- 
itance of dipsomania that strengthens her decision 
against marriage, but it is not her main reason. 
There is much that will bear thinking about in Miss 
Jewett’s view of the matter; and this is by a good 
deal the best thing on the doctor question yet put 
into fiction. The minor characters about Nan’s home 
are the delightful Massachusetts Yankees of Miss 
Jewett’s earlier stories, a type for which we cannot 
be too grateful to her. The distance between the 
conventional and the real Yankee becomes most evi- 
dent on reading of these kindly people, thrifty yet 
generous. There are very few men and women be- 
tween book-covers who live and breathe as these do 
in Miss Jewett’s pages. One sometimes wishes that 

1 A Country Doctor. By Sarah Orne, Jewett. Bos- 


ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. For sale by Bil- 
lings, Harbourne & Co. 
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she would write something of life in its intenser pha- 
ses among the class she knows so well (for they are 
a people capable of intensity); her charming method 
jwined to matter of tragic weight should make a sort 
of New England Turgenieff of her. But it is quite 
probable that her leisurely serenity and cheerful truth 
to life is partly due to her being incapable of weight- 
ier work; those who write with intensity usually do it 
at the cost of realism, of judgment, ard of taste, un- 
less they are very great writers. 

M iss ROOSEVELT’S book, Stage-Struck,) is a some- 
what noticeable one, not as a work of art, but be- 
cause it contains much new and interesting matter 
with regard to American music students abroad. 
Two prefaces explain that the purpose of the book is 
to dissuade American girls from going abroad to cul- 
tivate their voices, by an account of the trials and 
dangers and small chance of success ; but, in fact, it 
would seem evident from the account she does give 
that any girl who has money enough and who knows 
enough not to marry interesting Englishmen with- 
out ascertaining whether they are already married, 
nor to allow equivocal attentions from titled Italians, 
may have a perfectly safe and pleasant time; and if 
she has a good voice, good health, intelligence and 
persistent industry, there seems, as far as this book 
To 


e counted out of society abroad, and looked upon 


shows, no reason why she should not succeed. 


as a somewhat questionable character, she ‘must ex- 
pect; but there seems to be in Milan an American 
society sufficient to make up for that; while the Bohe- 
mian life of the American and English musical colony 
here is not only very jolly, but—according to Miss 
Roosevelt's description—respectable and intelligent. 
The g 
others, and their relations with the young men, 
their compatriots, very frank and sisterly, something 
It is 
from Europeans that their dangers come; bu? no 


rls appear to be often accompanied by their 


those in a good co-educational college. 


danger appears to exist such as might not have been 
escaped by the exercise of the most ordinary discre- 
tion, suchasany well-conducted girl expects to use even 
The trap into which Annetta finally fell 
was one that might exactly as well have caught her 


at home. 


in her native village ; there is no place in the world 
where it is entirely safe to marry in secret, upon slight 
acquaintance and without guarantees. A much more 
real and formidable danger is that of going abroad 
money. The American colony 
dead-broke is indeed a spectacle to warn the rash. 
The distresses and difficulties of going to third-rate 
managers are results of not having means enough to 
wait for better things. The danger of falling into 
the hands of bad teachers, too, seems to be some- 
what formidable to the entirely uninstructed. One 
the most interesting things in the book is its 
cescription, evidently from life, of famous teachers 


with insufficient 


' Stage-Struck : or She Would be an Opera-Singer. 
larche Roosevelt. New York : Fords, Howard and 
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and their teachings. Indeed, throughout, we find 
the descriptions from the experience of a student 
of opera abroad—the ‘‘shop-talk’’—the thing that 
any intelligent person would care to read the novel 
for. 

THE story reader will go through many dozens of 
volumes before coming upon one so fresh, ingenious, 
and pretty, as the little romance called AM/iss Luding- 
ton’s Sister.* Although it fulfils in an almost unpar- 
alled way the literal meaning of the word ‘* novel,” 
it belongs technically rather to the class of romance. 
It depends, therefore, so much on narrative, that we 
should be anticipating to the reader if we gave any 
summary of it. Its central idea verges upon the super- 
natural, and is ingenious and attractive to the last 
degree ; ifat one point there is something a little 
uncanny, it is not offensive. Indeed, it might be 
made a criticism that, with so excellent an opportu- 
nity for producing a sense of the unearthly, as Poe or 
Hawthorne would have done, the author has kept 
consistently in cheerful broad daylight, and told the 
most supernatural occurrences in the most unterrify- 
ing way. The conception on which the story is based 
is as unique as that of Frankenstein, and would have 
been admirably fitted in the hands of another Mrs. 
Shelley to give rise to a work of equal uncanniness. 
But such a treatment would have been totally foreign 
to the sunny spirit that has inspired A/tss Ludington’s 
Sister ; and, accordingly, it is appropriate, and quite 
what the reader desires, when the supernatural at 
the end changes easily into the natural. It is, per- 
haps, unfortunate that the only machinery possible 
for the development of the ‘‘ plot ” is spiritualistic 
mediums and seances, for that introduces an impres- 
sion of trickery from the first, and prevents any but 
a naive reader surrendering his imagination to the 
supernatural part of the story. Yet this, perhaps, 
keeps the simple and real treatment from being in- 
congruous. We should make a long list if we stop- 
ped to enumerate all the pleasant points in the book: 
people talk pleasingly and behave well; there is a 
pathetic picturesqueness about Miss Ludington and 
all her setting of circumstance; the English used is 
remarkably good—simple and graceful; the story 
does not seem to have been constructed with skill- 
ful fitting the parts together to bear each other out, 
but to have grown ; especially good is Ida’s letter— 
one rarely sees so delicately caught the turn, both of 
phrase and feeling, of a girl’s letter under such cir- 
cumstances. 

WE descend some distance from the three books 
already noticed to Zhe Only One®—a romance to 
show that a true man can love one only and always, 
no matter how much lovelier ones appear. The ma- 
chinery through which the hero proves this 1s most 
lavish, including mysterious disappearances and iden- 

2 Miss Ludington’s Sister : A Romance of Immortal- 
ity. By Edward Bellamy. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, 1884. 

8 The Only One. By Harry W. French. 
Lee & Shepard. 1884. 
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tities ; a very heavy villain who burns his wife up for 
her money, and has secret chambers and cages and 
paid assassins; innumerable rescues in disguise ; 
flight and pursuit throughout Egypt and Syria, with 
narrow escapes from the villain through the eccentric 
interventions of the disguised angel ; and altogether 
more Arabian Nights performances than we could 
enumerate in detail. Let us add, that in all this there 
is not an atom of even intellectual vulgarity, that it 
is well written, and—-though the reader does not fail 
to penetrate the mystery very early among the trans- 
formation scenes—entertaining. There is, in conver- 
sations and asides, a good deal of thought and sug- 
gestiveness, and the Syrian episode is decidedly pic- 
turesque and romantic reading. 

Tope.ius’s ‘*Surgeon’s Stories” are completed 
with the sixth ‘‘cycle,” Zimes of Alchemy, in whose 
two parts the family feud is finally satisfactorily heal- 
ed; after so many generations the burgher step- 
mother, noble husband and step-children, and half- 
burgher, half-noble children all uniting in the most 
affectionate family union ; the king’s ring—or so it 
is implied—with its heritage of selfish success, is 
burned to powder ; and the feud of nobles and peo- 
ple is extinguished by Gustav III.’s resumption of 
royal power and disestablishment of the estates, in 
the revolution of 1772. The story closes leaving 
Gustav at the height of his success. It is of all the 
series the most entertaining, as a story. 


Briefer Notice. 


As we close our reviews for this month, early cop- 
ies arrive of A 7rif to Alaska,* by George Ward- 
man, the author of the leading article in this issue of 
the OVERLAND MONTHLY. Indeed, this article con- 
tains the substance of several chapters of the book, 
having been designed, according to the common cus- 
tom, to appear first in the magazine, and to be after- 
wards included in the book; but by an infelicity of 
calculation, easily consequent upon the two being 
printed upon opposite sides of the continent, both 
appear at the same time. We shall, accordingly, in- 
stead of review, refer our readers to the article 
** About St. Michael’s and the Yukon,” as a suff- 
cient sample of the quality of the book, which is made 
up of similar sketches, broken into short chapters. 
We will pause, however, for passing comment on the 
attractive appearance of the covers, with their silver 
icebergs, and on the felicity of one of the chapter-head- 
ings, ‘‘ The Far West.” Remembering that the seal 
islands are as far west of San Francisco as San Fran- 
cisco is of New York, this strikes us as neat. 
Colonel Higginson supplements the Life of Margaret 
Fuller with a book not exactly of his own recollec- 

1 Times of Alchemy. By Z. Topelius. Translated 
from the original Swedish. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
& Co. ; 

2A Trip to Alaska. By George Wardman. San 
Francisco: S, Carson & Co. 1884. 


tions,® but inspired by them. He knew her as a lad 
knows a woman, and an elder sister was her intimate 
friend. He writes as an admirer, yet without the 
bias to enthusiasm of her nearer personal friends. 
Moreover, he is able to introduce much new matter, 
letters, journals, incidents, and other contributions, 
to our knowledge. His book, therefore, even if no 
better than its predecessor, would be a desirable sup- 
plement. But we understand that Madame Ossoli’s 
friends like this book better than any account of her 
hitherto published; and certainly it makes more 
comprehensible to the stranger than anything hith- 
erto the contradictory opinions and feelings that this 
remarkable woman always roused. Conceited, it 
must certainly be granted Margaret was not; cold 
she was not, nor selfish. But it is quite possible to 
see how she might have easily have produced the im- 
pression of being all three. She took herself very 
seriously, and did not conceal the fact. She also 
took life seriously; and she was superior to most peo- 
ple that she met—qualities that are quite enough to 
make all men but a few generous spirits look shyly 
upon a plain woman. That Margaret Fuller was a 
favorite with women is a fact of much significance. 
It is harder to understand the secret of the fascination 
she often exercised, though her admirableness of heart 
and mind and character is evident enough in print. 
We cannot agree with Colonel Higginson in find- 
ing anything very profound in the epigrammatic bits 
he quotes; but, on the other hand, we rate the poetry 
much higher than he does. Her very shrewd judg- 
ment of men, of books, of affairs, seems to us her 
strongest point; and in her connection with ‘‘ The 
Dial,” she seems to have been the one person of good 
sense among her brilliant and transcendental con- 
tributors. Colonel Higginson brings out especially 
—makes it, in fact, his chief point—-the turn of her 
character toward action for others, instead of, as is 
genefally supposed, meditative self-culture. Cer- 
tainly, her life was crammed with action, and her 
yearning seemed to be always to accomplish some- 
thing. —— Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi, an American 
lady, Italian by adoption, is known to the public 
by various pleasant magazine sketches and poems 
upon Italian subjects. She has now gathered a few 
sketches and a paper upon residence in Italy into a 
very readable volume. The most interesting part of 
it is the paper upon residence in Italy, whose title, a 
little altered, gives the book its title 4¢ Home in /t- 
aly. This paper, at once sensible and entertaining, 
is full of the most acceptable information about 
rooms, servants, villas, marketing, health and cli- 
mate, and will be a real godsend to Americans in- 
tending to make a long sojourn in Italy. 

8 Margaret Fuller Ossoli. By Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. 
lor sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 

4At Home in Italy. By Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1884. Forsale by 
Billings, Harbourne & Co. 





